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EDITORIAL  NOTICE 


With  the  appearance  of  Volume  12,  Number  1  of  NT  A,  the  editors  wish  to 
announce  the  recent  retirement  of  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.J.,  as  Editor-in-Chief. 
The  contribution  that  he  has  made  to  New  Testament  scholarship  throughout 
the  world  since  the  experimental  issue  of  the  journal  in  May,  1956,  was  fittingly 
acknowledged  by  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Celebration  held  at  Weston  College  in 
September,  1966,  and  reported  in  NT  A,  Volume  11,  Number  1.  The  editors  are 
confident  that  they  speak  not  only  for  the  many  who  have  contributed  to  NT  A 
during  these  years  but  also  for  the  countless  users  of  the  journal  when  they 
reiterate  the  congratulations  and  thanks  expressed  on  that  occasion.  They  do  so 
with  greater  appreciation  in  the  realization  that  Fr.  Collins  continues  to  lend 
his  advice  and  his  help  in  the  relentless  task  of  providing  an  up-to-date  survey 
of  the  field  of  New  Testament  scholarship. 

It  is  a  significant  testimonial  to  the  generosity  with  which  Fr.  Collins  per¬ 
formed  his  arduous  editorial  duties  that  his  office  of  Editor-in-Chief  has  had  to 
be  continued  by  a  team  of  Co-editors.  Both  of  the  new  editors  bring  to  their 
tasks  several  years  of  experience  as  Managing  Editor  or  Assistant  Editor  under 
the  tutelage  of  Fr.  Collins.  They  are  grateful  for  the  continuing  collaboration 
of  the  large  group  of  abstractors  whom  Fr.  Collins  assembled  for  the  work. 

The  new  editors  have  not  introduced  any  significant  changes  in  the  editorial 
policies  of  the  journal.  NT  A  aims  generally  at  being  comprehensive  rather  than 
selective  in  its  survey  of  the  periodical  literature.  From  time  to  time  the  coverage 
of  the  survey  is  extended  to  additional  periodicals,  and  a  few  from  which  abstracts 
have  rarely  or  never  been  taken  are  dropped  from  the  list.  Readers  will  note  that 
the  List  of  Journals  in  this  issue  has  been  modified  to  some  extent.  The  system 
of  abbreviations  used  for  the  journals  is  intended  to  be  as  self-evident  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  the  editors  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  in  the  near  future  a  separate 
hand-list  of  journals  and  the  abbreviations  adopted  for  them.  From  the  journals 
regularly  surveyed  abstracts  are  made  of  all  relevant  New  Testament  articles 
except  a  few  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors,  are  of  a  purely  devotional 
or  homiletic  character  or  are  very  popular  in  their  appeal.  To  obviate  at  least 
some  of  the  repetition  caused  by  this  policy,  the  editors  attempt  to  assess  the 
length  of  abstracts  on  the  basis  of  the  originality,  length,  scope,  scholarly  value, 
etc.,  of  the  original  articles.  Articles  from  congress  volumes,  Fcstschriften, 
collected  papers  and  the  like  are  not  regularly  abstracted  but  are  sometimes 
listed  for  the  convenience  of  readers.  Whenever  an  opportunity  arises  to  extend 
the  service  of  NT  A  to  abstracting  such  articles,  the  editors  will  attempt  to  do  so. 


The  Book  Notices  section  of  NT  A  aims  at  providing  information  on  as  many 
new  publications  as  possible  in  the  field  of  New  Testament  studies.  For  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  this  service  the  editors  rely  on  only  those  works  sent  to  them  by 
the  publishers.  The  notices  themselves  are  intended  to  furnish  an  objective 
description  of  the  books,  not  a  critical  estimate  of  their  value. 

The  new  editors  of  NT  A  welcome  suggestions  about  the  journal  from  New 
Testament  scholars,  theologians,  pastors,  students,  and  all  readers,  and  they 
earnestly  hope  that  NT  A  will  continue  to  be  of  service  to  all  those  concerned 
with  the  study  of  the  New  Testament. 

George  W.  MacRae 
Simon  E.  Smith 
Co-editors. 
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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  J.  E.  Bruns,  “Inspiration:  the  Current  Issue,”  Ecumenist  5(1,  ’66)  10-12. 

A  discussion  of  the  views  on  the  nature  of  inspiration  of  J.  L.  McKenzie  [cf. 
§  7-32]  and  P.  Benoit  (cf.  inter  alia  “Inspiration  and  Revelation,”  Concilium 
10  [1965]  6-24),  defending  the  social  aspect  of  inspiration  against  some  critical 
remarks  of  Benoit. 

2r.  P.  Feine  and  J.  Behm,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  ed.  W.  G. 
Kummel  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  415;  §§  ll-921r— 922r]. 

(J.  N.  Birdsall,  Theology  70  [562,  ’67]  172-174)  : — Descriptive  summary. 
Praised.  Reservations.  The  work  is  concise,  informative  and  stimulating,  e.g., 
the  presentation  of  the  themes  of  the  Apoc,  pp.  321-324,  is  inspiring. — J.  J.  C. 

3.  E.  Hilgert,  “Two  Unpublished  Letters  Regarding  Tregelles’  Canon  Mura - 
torianus ,”  AndUnivSemStud  5  (2,  ’67)  122-130. 

Discussion  and  publication  of  letters  of  S.  Davidson  and  B.  Jowett  on  S.  P. 
Tregelles’  famous  work,  as  a  footnote  in  the  history  of  NT  scholarship. 

4.  A.  M[ichel],  “Rglise  et  Lcriture,”  AmiCler  77  (12,  ’67)  182-186. 

A  review  of  Vatican  II.  La  Constitution  dogmatique  sur  VLglise:  L’Lglise  de 
Vatican  II,  3  Vols.  (1966)  and  of  H.  de  Lubac,  L’Ecriture  dans  la  Tradition 
(1966). 

5.  R.  L.  Morgan,  “Let’s  Be  Honest  About  the  Canon.  A  plea  to  reconsider  a 
question  the  Reformers  failed  to  answer,”  Christ  Cent  84  (May  31,  ’67)  717- 
719. 

The  canon  should  be  open  to  discussion  because  it  is  the  work  of  fallible  men, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  is  truth,  and  truth  is  always 
open  to  skepticism  and  inquiry,  and,  finally,  because  today  we  need  a  new  cri¬ 
terion  of  canonicity. — J.  J.  C. 

6.  L.  Morris,  “Biblical  Authority  and  the  Concept  of  Inerrancy,”  Churchman 
81  (1,  ’67)  22-38. 

The  Bible’s  testimony  to  a  God  who  speaks  as  well  as  acts,  and  to  a  God  who 
sees  that  his  words  go  on  record,  must  be  accepted  at  face  value.  In  both  the 
OT  and  the  NT  there  is  a  conspicuous  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  words 
recorded;  if  these  words  cannot  be  trusted,  there  is  available  no  revelation  of 
God.  Yet  biblical  authority  is  not  grounded  in  the  bare  word  of  Scripture,  but 
in  the  Spirit  of  God  who  speaks  to  us  through  the  Scripture.  Consequently  our 
final  authority  is  not  static  but  dynamic. 
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While  the  writers  of  Scripture  invariably  regard  what  they  have  written,  and 
what  other  Bible  writers  to  whom  they  refer  have  written,  as  fully  authoritative, 
they  never  speak  of  inerrancy,  and  rarely  of  inspiration.  Their  categories  are 
not  the  same  as  our  own,  and  we  must  not  impose  on  the  Bible  an  inerrancy  of 
our  own  making.  We  must  accept  the  kind  of  inerrancy  which  it  teaches— an 
innerancy  which  is  compatible  with  variant  reports  of  the  words  actually  used 
on  a  given  occasion.  The  important  consideration  is  that  the  Bible  provides  us 
with  reliable  knowledge  of  God. — W.  L.  L. 

7.  G.  Muller,  “Tradicion  y  Escritura  como  fuente(s)  de  revelacion,”  Revist 
Bib  29  (1,  ’67)  45-50. 

A  history  of  the  changing  views  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Scripture  and 
tradition  and  a  statement  of  the  contemporary  position.  “There  is  only  one  source 
of  our  faith:  the  revelation  of  God,  and  two  ways  in  which  this  revelation 
reaches  us :  sacred  Scripture  and  living  tradition.” 

8.  R.  Preus,  “Notes  on  the  Inerrancy  of  Scripture,”  ConcTheolMon  38  (6,  ’67) 
363-375. 

All  of  Scripture  is  inerrant  since  it  is  God’s  word.  The  meaning  must  be 
determined  from  the  intention  of  the  human  author.  Pseudepigraphy  cannot  be 
found  in  Scripture.  Biblical  history  apparently  constitutes  a  genre  unto  itself. 
— J.  O’R. 

Interpretation 

9.  Anon.,  “The  Role  of  Myth  in  the  New  Testament,”  AndN ewtQuart  7  (4, 
’67)  153-157. 

Excerpts  from  the  writings  of  G.  L.  Bauer  (d.  1806)  and  J.  P.  Gabler  (d. 
1826)  show  that  Bultmann  was  not  the  first  to  raise  the  question  of  demytholo- 
gizing  Scripture. 

10.  H.  Berkhof,  “Christologie  en  Christus-prediking  in  verband  met  de  huidige 
beleving  der  werkelijkheid”  [Christology  and  the  Preaching  of  Christ  with 
Reference  to  Modern  Man’s  Encounter  with  Reality],  NedTheolTijd  21 
(5,  ’67)  370-386. 

How  can  we  speak  about  Christ  nowadays?  In  this  article  different  methods 
are  discussed  and  probed:  the  classical  method,  the  historicocritical,  the  exis¬ 
tential,  the  evolutionist  and  the  heilsgeschichtlich  methods.  The  latter  appears  to 
be  the  best  method.  It  intends  to  approach  our  salvation  in  Christ  in  a  thoroughly 
historical  way  and  to  trace  the  image  of  reality  in  which  Jesus  belonged,  together 
with  his  actions  and  his  destiny.  In  this  image  five  factors  are  operative:  (a) 
the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  ( b )  the  guilt  of  Israel  as  representative  of 
the  human  race,  (c)  the  fidelity  of  God  to  which  Jesus  tenaciously  holds  and 
which  was  proven  in  his  resurrection,  (d)  the  eschatological  expectations  of 
Jesus  and  ( e )  his  invitation  to  men  to  follow  him.  Our  image  of  reality  differs 
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basically  from  that  of  Jesus  himself.  Not  “flesh  and  blood,”  not  even  hermeneu¬ 
tics,  but  only  the  Spirit  can  help  us  pierce  the  wall  that  prevents  communication 
between  the  two  images ;  only  the  Spirit  can  guard  us  from  presenting  the  image 
of  an  abstract  and  dead  “orthodox”  Christ  or  the  image  of  a  modern  Jesus  which 
is  nothing  else  than  a  projection  of  our  own  way  of  meeting  reality. — J.  L. 

11.  P.  F.  Fransen,  “Symboliek  en  bijbelse  taal”  [Symbolism  and  Biblical  Lan¬ 
guage],  Bijdragen  28  (2,  ’67)  152-176. 

This  is  a  new  chapter  written  for  the  French  translation  of  the  author’s 
Genade :  Werkelijkheid  en  Leven  (2nd  ed.,  1965).  It  contains  a  defense  and 
explanation  of  the  use  of  symbolic  language,  first  through  the  refutation  of 
modern  objections  against  symbolism,  and  secondly  through  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  a  symbol.  Two  points  are  characteristic  for  any  symbolic  activity. 
(1)  By  virtue  of  its  inevitable  insufficiency  any  symbol  attracts  other  symbols 
in  order  to  express  more  adequately  man’s  understanding  of  reality  (the  law  of 
unification).  (2)  Whereas  a  symbol  can  express  several  things,  only  one  mean¬ 
ing  is  chosen  in  the  symbolic  activity.  The  other  meanings,  however,  do  not 
disappear;  they  play  their  subordinate  part  in  man’s  attempt  to  understand  reality 
as  a  totality  (the  law  of  totalization).  How  all  this  applies  to  biblical  language 
is  demonstrated  in  detail.  Symbolic  theology  and  reflexive  theology  supplement 
each  other,  especially  in  our  times. — W.  B. 

12.  E.  Haller,  “On  the  Interpretative  Task,”  Interpretation  21  (2,  ’67)  158- 
166. 

A  new  title  has  been  given  to  this  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared 
originally  in  EvangTheol  25  (7,  ’65)  388-395  [cf.  §  10-417]. 

13.  P.  Hefner,  “Recent  Developments  in  Form  Criticism  and  Their  Signifi¬ 
cance  for  Systematic  Theology,”  JournRel  46  (4,  ’66)  431-445. 

Two  recent  works,  F.  Hahn,  Christologische  Hoheitstitel  (1963),  and  K. 
Koch,  Was  ist  Formgeschichtef  (1964),  present  results  of  form-critical  studies 
which  suggest  that  three  problems  today  confront  the  interpreter  of  the  Christian 
faith:  (1)  how  to  account  for  the  diversity  in  Christian  traditions  from  the 
earliest  times,  (2)  how  to  explain  the  continuity  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  Christian  faith  within  the  Christian  community,  and  (3)  how  to  unify 
the  diverse — even  contradictory — data  which  the  Christian  traditions  present, 
so  as  to  speak  theologically. 

One  trend  would  neutralize  the  diversity  by  selecting  one  particular  theme, 
e.g.  Heilsgeschichte ,  as  the  key  for  interpreting  the  Christian  faith  past  and 
present.  But  such  key  themes  prove  to  be  reductionist  and  simplistic.  On  the 
other  hand,  W.  Pannenberg  fittingly  stresses  the  diversity  and  insists  that  the 
whole  of  Christian  history  and  tradition  becomes  the  norm  for  theological  utter¬ 
ance  so  that  every  statement  of  faith  is  properly  understood  only  in  the  context 
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of  all  other  statements.  This  solution,  however,  appears  to  be  unmanageable. 
How  does  one  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  faith  and  its  historical  development 
when  he  clearly  cannot  help  but  be  selective? 

What  is  needed  is  a  model  which  deals  with  both  the  diversity  and  continuity 
and  which  provides  a  way  of  unifying  the  data  so  as  to  enable  theology  to  speak 
with  clarity  about  faith.  It  is  suggested  that  the  category  of  life — as  understood 
by  some  recent  philosophical  writers — can  serve  as  such  a  model. — J.J.C. 

14.  F.  N.  Jasper,  “The  Relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,”  ExpTimes 
78  (8,  ’ 67 )  228-232;  (9,  ’67)  267-270. 

“The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  some  of  the  typical  answers  which 
have  been  and  are  being  given  to  this  problem  by  Old  Testament  scholars,  and 
to  suggest  one  or  two  principles  which  may  help  towards  a  solution.”  T.  C. 
Vriezen  and  R.  Bultmann  are  cited  as  pointing  out,  each  in  his  own  way,  the 
continuity  and  discontinuity  between  the  Testaments.  On  this  basis  other  authors 
are  examined:  F.  Baumgartel  and  F.  Hesse,  who  emphasize  discontinuity,  and 
N.  H.  Snaith  and  G.  A.  F.  Knight,  who  emphasize  continuity.  Others,  such  as 
W.  Zimmerli,  W.  Eichrodt  and  G.  von  Rad,  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two 
elements  by  developing  the  category  of  promise. 

The  following  principles  point  the  way  to  a  manner  of  accepting  the  OT.  (1) 
The  OT  must  be  allowed  to  speak  from  itself  and  for  itself.  (2)  We  must  deal 
with  the  OT  as  a  whole.  (3)  The  OT  should  be  seen  against  its  contemporary 
background.  (4)  “Secular”  history  itself  forms  part  of  the  organic  relationship 
of  the  Testaments.  (5)  The  category  of  promise  is  probably  the  best  “theolog¬ 
ical”  link  we  can  discover.  (6)  Homiletics  has  a  part  to  play  which  nothing 
else  can  fill. — G.W.M. 

15.  F.  H.  Kuiper,  “Oude  en  nieuwe  hermeneutiek”  [Old  and  New  Hermeneu¬ 
tic],  Ministerium  1  (4,  ’67)  63-68;  (5,  ’67)  80-82. 

A  discussion  of  six  recent  works  on  hermeneutics. 

16.  N.  Lohfink,  “L’exegete,  la  critique  et  la  foi,”  Christus  14  (54,  ’67)  184- 

202. 

A  translation  under  a  new  title  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  StimmZeit  177 
(5,  ’66)  330-344  [cf.  §  11-60]. 

17.  H.  Messerschmidt,  “Bultmanns  teologi  i  lyset  af  katolsk  tro”  [Bultmann’s 
Theology  in  the  Light  of  Catholic  Faith],  Catholica  24  (1-2,  ’67)  21-34. 

Bultmann’s  theology  ends  in  a  blind  alley.  Though  he  does  maintain  that 
God  revealed  his  judgment  on  man’s  sin  in  Jesus’  death,  in  order  to  carry 
through  his  thought  on  salvation,  he  must  say  that  this  “No”  to  man  was  at  the 
same  time  a  “Yes,”  an  invitation  to  a  new,  authentic  life.  “This  assertion  I 
call  a  blind  alley,  for  a  ‘No’  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  ‘Yes.’  B.A.P. 
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18.  A.  Nitschke,  “Historische  Wissenschaft  und  Bibelkritik,”  EvangTheol 
27  (5,  ’67)  225-236. 

A  historian  finds  that  his  approach  differs  much  from  that  of  the  biblical  critic. 
W.  Marxsen,  Der  Streit  um  die  Bibel  (1965),  exemplifies  how  the  exegete 
discovers  theological  truth  in  statements  which  are  scientifically  and  historically 
not  correct.  But  the  historian  still  remains  uneasy.  Another  illustration  of  the 
differing  viewpoints  is  found  in  the  Bultmannian  interpretation  of  the  Synoptics’ 
accounts  of  Jesus’  words  and  deeds.  Contrary  to  Bultmann,  the  inconsistencies 
in  the  text  of  Mt,  for  example,  would  suggest  that  his  account  is  deserving  of 
considerable  credence. — J.J.C. 

19.  S.  M.  Ogden,  “On  Demythologizing,”  Pittsburgh  Perspective  8  (2,  ’67) 
27-35. 

The  symbolism  of  religious  language  in  general  is  first  examined,  and  five 
points  are  made,  one  being  that  the  kind  of  truth-claims  religious  symbols  are 
capable  of  making  becomes  evident  when  they  are  seen  to  re-present  answers 
to  the  question  of  faith,  where  “faith”  is  understood  to  mean  the  basic  confidence 
that  life  is  worth  living.  As  a  species  of  religious  language,  myth  serves  to  re¬ 
present  our  original,  internal  awareness  of  ourselves  and  the  world  as  parts  of 
an  encompassing  whole.  In  doing  so,  myth  necessarily  employs  a  “category 
mistake,”  i.e.,  it  presents  facts  belonging  to  one  category  in  the  idioms  ap¬ 
propriate  to  another.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  myth’s  typical  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  transcendence  as  though  it  involved  an  immense  spatial 
distance.  Thus  far  some  attempts  at  demythologizing  have  failed,  but  we  must 
continue  to  demythologize,  i.e.,  seek  terms  and  categories  in  which,  unlike 
those  of  myth,  our  understanding  of  ourselves  and  others  in  relation  to  God 
may  be  appropriately  re-presented. — J.J.C. 

20.  K.  Osorio,  “Skal  Bibelen  afmytologiseres  ?”  [Should  the  Bible  be  De- 
mythologized?],  Catholica  24  (1-2,  67),  7-21. 

Despite  his  concern  for  the  fact  that  God  has  spoken  in  Jesus  Christ,  Bult¬ 
mann  has  lost  sight  of  the  historical  content  of  God’s  message.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  expression  of  God’s  love  revealed  in  the  crucifixion  and  resur¬ 
rection  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  “mythology.” — B.A.P. 

21.  J.  I.  Packer,  “Hermeneutics  and  Biblical  Authority,”  Churchman  81  (1, 
’67)  7-21. 

The  failure  of  evangelicals  to  treat  the  relation  between  hermeneutics  and 
biblical  authority  has  forced  them  to  remain  on  the  edge  of  the  Protestant 
debate  about  Scripture  and  entails  the  further  risk  of  serious  oversimplifica¬ 
tions  in  thought.  The  principle  of  biblical  authority  underlies  and  controls 
evangelical  hermeneutics;  but  that  principle  itself  is  always,  and  necessarily, 
open  to  challenge  from  the  biblical  texts  on  which  we  bring  our  hermeneutics 
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to  bear.  In  formulating  any  challenge,  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Scripture  about  itself,  rather  than  to  phenomena  which  may  have 
prompted  the  challenge.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  the  exegesis  of  Scripture 
can  be  in  a  healthy  state  only  when  they  constantly  interact  and  each  undergoes 
constant  refinement  in  the  light  of  the  other. 

The  concept  of  God  active  in  communication  is  the  focus  of  hermeneutical 
interest  and  the  field  of  hermeneutical  debate  in  modern  theology.  The  true  key 
to  solving  the  problems  of  Scripture  and  preaching  which  sparked  off  the 
modern  debate  is  to  take  seriously  the  Bible’s  self-testimony  that  God  has 
spoken,  and  the  Holy  Scripture  is  his  own  recorded  utterance,  and  what  he 
said  in  Scripture  long  ago  he  says  still,  in  application  to  ourselves. — W.L.L. 

22.  R.  Pesch,  “Exegese  als  Wissenschaft.  t)ber  ihre  Aufgabe  und  ihre  Grenze,” 
StimmZeit  1 79  (6,  ’67)  433-445. 

The  relation  of  exegesis  to  faith,  the  various  parts  of  the  exegete’s  task,  and 
the  limitations  of  his  science  are  explained,  particularly  as  these  concern  the 
modern  Catholic  scholar. 

23.  V.  C.  Pfitzner,  “The  Hermeneutical  Problem  and  Preaching,”  ConcTheol 
Mon  38  (6,  ’67)  347-362. 

The  modern  hermeneutical  problem  is  one  of  understanding.  The  central 
problem  with  Bultmann’s  theology  is  that  it  has  become  anthropology.  Can 
understanding  of  God’s  word  take  place  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  existence 
which  I  know,  or  is  there  not  a  revelation  which  is  “unearthly”?  With  regard 
to  G.  Ebeling  and  E.  Fuchs,  one  must  ask  if  their  distinction  between  the 
written  text  of  the  Word  and  the  preached  word  is  legitimate  insofar  as  it 
makes  of  the  text  only  a  past  proclamation  ?  All  sermons  begin  with  translating 
the  passage  serving  as  the  basis  of  the  sermon. — J.O’R. 

24.  C.  H.  Pinnock,  “Our  Source  of  Authority:  The  Bible,”  BibSac  124  (494, 
’67)  150-156. 

The  Bible,  the  inspired  word  of  God,  is  inerrant  and  provides  the  adequate 
data  for  theology,  worship  and  proclamation. — J.J.C. 

25.  J.  S.  Preus,  “Old  Testament  Promissio  and  Luther’s  New  Hermeneutic,” 
HarvTheolRev  60  (2,  ’67)  145-161. 

Luther’s  lectures  on  the  Psalms  (1513-15)  contain  a  significant  hermeneuti¬ 
cal  change.  At  first  he  believed  that  the  Psalms  speak  directly  of  Christ  and  that 
the  OT  historical  setting  and  meaning  were  of  little  or  no  importance.  Later 
he  realized  that  the  Psalms  are  a  promise:  they  express  the  expectation  and 
the  desire  of  Christ’s  coming.  Consequently  the  OT  history,  witness  and  faith 
become  relevant  for  Christian  interpretation  because  Christ  remains  as  one 
whose  coming  is  still  anticipated. 
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In  Luther’s  later  theology  the  centrality  of  “Word”  and  “faith”  along  with 
“Christ”  cannot  be  explained  as  a  smooth  outgrowth  of  a  hermeneutical  nexus 
in  which  Christ  tropologically  signifies  faith.  The  crucial  point  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Reformation  theology  lies  in  the  notion  of  the  word  “promise”  and 
the  kind  of  faith  it  engenders. — J.J.C. 

26.  R.  Rendtorff,  “Literarkritik  und  Traditionsgeschichte,”  EvangTheol  27 
(3,  ’67)  138-153. 

The  older  struggle  between  German  literary  criticism  and  Scandinavian 
history  of  tradition  has  developed  into  a  more  subtle  confrontation  of  German 
history  of  transmission  ( Uberlieferungsgeschichte )  with  the  same  Scandinavian 
Traditionsgeschichte.  German  OT  scholarship  over  the  years  has  met  Scandi¬ 
navian  methodological  demands:  that  the  OT  be  set  in  its  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  context;  that  redactors  no  longer  be  considered  to  have  operated  on 
literary  sources  with  scissors  and  paste;  and  that  the  importance  of  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  be  recognized.  German  scholarship  developed  to  this  point  without  giving 
up  the  basic  framework  of  literary  criticism,  while  Scandinavian  scholarship 
made  a  radical  break  from  literary  criticism.  But  there  are  questions  asked  of 
the  OT  text  which  cannot  be  answered  without  some  source  hypothesis. 

Along  with  the  many  agreements  in  approach  and  method,  there  is  also  a 
fundamental  methodological  distinction.  I.  Engnell  has  said  it  is  impossible  to 
get  behind  the  present  form  of  the  text,  that  one  cannot  ask  about  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  a  prophet.  (In  the  early  stages  of  NT  form  criticism  a  similar  claim 
was  made  for  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Jesus.)  But  this  conclusion  may  result  from 
a  limitation  in  method.  Why  not  use  other  methods  which  can  go  behind  the 
present  form  of  the  text?  One  can  ask  about  the  history  of  transmission  of  a 
tradition  as  well  as  ask  about  that  which  is  transmitted. 

Several  questions  may  be  asked  of  Traditionsgeschichte.  (1)  Does  one  judge 
the  final  form  of  a  text  as  the  product  of  a  predetermined  form  which  itself  has 
a  particular  Sits  im  Leben ?  In  the  case  of  the  Psalms,  this  way  of  putting  the 
question  makes  sense.  But  for  the  Prophets,  which  originally  involved  spoken 
words,  other  criteria  are  necessary.  (2)  How  accurate  can  we  be  in  establishing 
a  Sits  im  Leben ?  More  and  more  we  find  how  little  we  know  about  the 
Israelite  cult.  (3)  What  are  the  goals  of  OT  study?  OT  scholarship  has  always 
tried  to  describe  the  history  of  Israel  and  its  religion.  Different  methods  can 
be  employed  to  that  end. — S.R.I. 

27.  J.  W.  Roslon,  “Z  dyskusji  nad  Bibliq:  od  Congara  do  Lohfinka  (De 
nonnullis  studii  S.  Scripturae  problematibus),”  RuchBibLit  19  (4-5,  ’66) 
225-233. 

A  brief  summary  of  recent  articles  by  Y.  Congar,  K.  Rahner,  P.  Grelot,  J.  L. 
McKenzie,  R.  North,  N.  Lohfink  and  others  on  the  nature  of  inspiration. 
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28.  B.  Sarrazin,  “La  Bible  annotee  de  Leon  Bloy.  Une  tentative  d’exegese 
spirituelle  a  la  fin  du  XIXe  siecle,”  RevSciPhilTheol  51  (2,  ’67)  187-216. 

The  study  of  Bloy’s  annotations  in  his  copy  of  the  Vulgate  reveals  an  unusual 
method  of  interpretation,  somewhat  similar  to  Jewish  Haggadah,  but  clearly 
Christocentric  and  prayerful. — G.W.M. 

29.  J.  K.  Sawada,  “A  Study  on  the  Interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture  in 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,”  KatorShin  5  (2,  ’66)  20-32.  [In  Japanese.] 

A  survey  of  Thomas’  works  shows  that  he  was  consistent  in  holding  that  only 
the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  can  form  the  basis  of  a  theological  argument  or 
be  used  for  refuting  errors.  Other  senses,  including  the  “spiritual  sense,”  are 
admitted  only  if  they  do  not  violate  the  literal  sense,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
author  of  them  all. — S.E.S. 

Interpretation,  cf.  §  12-214. 

Revelation 

30.  J.  Abri,  “God’s  Word  and  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth,” 
KatorShin  5  (2,  ’66)  136-147.  [In  Japanese.] 

An  outline  of  B’s  views  on  revelation  and  theology  as  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Church  Dogmatics. 

31.  J.  H.  Crehan,  “The  Bible  in  the  Church.  Circuminsession  and  Scripture,” 
Month  37  (5,  ’67)  279-287. 

By  analogy  with  Trinitarian  circuminsession  one  can  speak  of  a  circuminses¬ 
sion  of  Scripture,  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  illustrated  by 
paragraphs  8 — 10  of  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  Revelation. — J.J.C. 

32.  J.  P.  De  Rudder,  “Woord  en  openbaring.  Een  filosofisch-theologische 
bezinning  over  de  draagwijdte  van  woord  en  taal”  [Word  and  Revelation. 
A  philosophico-theological  reflection  on  the  scope  of  word  and  language], 
EphTheolLov  43  (1,  ’67)  130-159. 

“The  article  first  expounds  the  views  of  various  modern  philosophies  on  the 
scope  and  the  meaning  of  language.  It  then  examines  the  role  given  to  the 
‘word’  in  the  biblical  writings,  from  the  OT  texts  to  the  NT  writings,  in 
particular  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  concludes  that  the  biblical 
data  can  in  large  measure  be  taken  up  by  modern  philosophical  reflection,  and 
that  from  the  synthesis  of  biblical  data  and  philosophical  investigation  there 
emerge  considerations  which  can  help  the  theologian  and  the  philosopher  to 
understand  revelation  better  and  to  formulate  better  what  might  in  a  sense  be 
called  its  mechanism.”  [ Translated  from  the  author's  summary.'] 

33.  G.  G.  O’Collins,  “Reality  As  Language:  Ernst  Fuchs’s  Theology  of  Reve¬ 
lation,”  TheolStud  28  (1,  ’67)  76-93. 

For  Fuchs  reality  is  linguistic;  only  that  which  can  become  present  as 
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language  is  truly  real.  As  men  we  must  come  to  language,  i.e.  in  our  being 
addressed  and  in  our  decision  to  respond.  Revelation  means  that  in  Jesus  God 
proclaims  himself  as  present  and  calls  us  to  love  and  joy.  To  respond  obediently 
to  revelation  is  to  share  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  and  so  to  believe  in  the  victory  of 
love.  Fuchs  offers  a  “word-theology”  which  plays  down  the  revelatory  function 
of  deeds  and  facts  to  find  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  what  Jesus  says  and  in  how 
man  responds.  Thus  Jesus’  resurrection  has  reality  for  revelation  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  faith  to  which  the  witnesses  of  the  risen  Lord  were  moved  and  not  in 
the  simple  fact  of  the  (past)  Easter  appearances  granted  to  a  privileged  few. 

It  is  in  the  present  word  of  proclamation  that  revelation  occurs.  Thus  “the 
truth  of  revelation  annuls  history.  There  is  only  a  ‘now’  of  revelation.”  The 
faith  that  answers  to  revelation  does  not  consist  in  a  mere  recital  of  past 
“objective  facts  of  salvation,”  nor  in  a  recognition  compelled  by  human  insight 
or  proof.  Faith  is  given  not  to  “matters  of  fact,”  but  to  “a  person  or  his  word 
with  which  he  ‘promises’  himself  to  someone.”  Like  revelation,  faith  is  an  event 
of  life  which  evades  final  scientific  treatment. — G.G.O’C.  (Author). 

Revelation,  cf.  §  12-265. 


34.  G.  Baum,  “Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  Revelation:  History  and  Inter¬ 
pretation,”  TheolStud  28  (1,  ’67)  51-75. 

The  four  drafts  and  the  final  text  of  the  document  are  examined  in  order  to 
show  the  significance  of  omissions  and  modifications  made  in  the  wording. 

35.  U.  Dominguez  del  Val,  “Revelacion  y  Tradicion,”  Salmanticensis  14 
(2,  ’67)  245-280. 

A  theological  interpretation  of  the  concepts  of  revelation  and  tradition  in  the 
light  of  the  Vatican  II  constitution  Dei  Verbum. 

36.  Y.  Hotta,  “The  Relation  Between  Scripture  and  Tradition  According  to 
the  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,” 
KatorShin  6  (1,  ’67)  43-78.  [In  Japanese.] 

The  long  debates  by  the  Council  fathers  eventuated  in  an  assertion  that  the 
Church  does  not  draw  all  its  certitude  on  revealed  truth  exclusively  from 
Scripture.  Scripture  and  tradition  are  compared  on  the  basis,  not  of  their 
content,  but  of  their  function,  i.e.  dynamic  transmission  of  revelation  whose 
sole  source  is  the  Gospel. — S.E.S. 

37.  O.  Loretz,  “Die  Wahrheitsfrage  in  der  Exegese.  Interpretationen  der 
Konzilskonstitution  Dei  Verbum,”  TheolRev  63  (1,  ’67)  1-8. 

Discussion  of  several  works  on  the  Vatican  II  document  on  revelation  and 
the  1964  decree  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  in  the  light  of  recent  theological 
literature. 
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38.  L.  Mahoney,  “Revelation:  Scripture  or  Tradition?”  Dominicana  52  (1, 
’67)  40-45. 

The  history  of  the  debate  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  on  Scripture 
and  tradition  is  sketched  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  impetus  which  the  recent  Vatican  Council  gave 
to  the  theology  of  revelation. 

39.  T.  Worden,  “Revelation  and  Vatican  II,”  Scripture  19  (46,  ’67)  54-62. 

Some  observations  are  offered  on  chap.  1  of  the  Council’s  statement  on  revela¬ 
tion,  among  them  the  following.  The  Council  insists  that  man  can  acknowledge 
God  without  benefit  of  the  Christian  gospel,  yet  also  teaches  that  besides  natural 
revelation  there  is  a  supernatural  revelation  and  maintains  the  exclusiveness  and 
perfection  of  the  Christian  revelation.  In  explaining  the  obedience  of  faith  the 
exposition  corrects  a  tendency  to  overintellectualize  our  faith. — J.J.C. 

Vatican  II  on  revelation,  cf.  §  12-4. 

Texts  and  Versions 

40.  K.  Aland,  “Die  Konsequenzen  der  neueren  Handschriftenfunde  fur  die 
neutestamentliche  Textkritik,”  NovTest  9  (2,  ’67)  81-106. 

Against  those  who  champion  the  method  of  Westcott-Hort  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  NT  papyri  did  not  affect  their  theory  at  all.  The  large  volume  of  earlier 
texts  renders  our  situation  quite  different  from  W-H.  It  is  apparent  that  W-H’s 
theory  of  the  emergence  of  distinct  text  types  in  the  4th  century  must  now  be 
modified  by  the  fact  that  these  text  types  existed  side  by  side  in  pre-Constan- 
tinian  papyri.  It  is  preferable  to  speak  of  “the  early  text”  ( Friihtext )  in  the 
papyri  rather  than  of  “mixed  texts”  (Mischtexten) . 

More  evidence  is  available  today  than  in  the  time  of  W-H  and  von  Soden, 
and  the  relatively  complete  collection  of  the  evidence  on  film  at  Munster  should 
result  in  more  accurate  collation. 

Previously  unsatisfactory  study  of  the  history  of  the  text  (rezensierende 
Pliilologie )  by  von  Soden  et  al.  tended  to  detract  from  the  primary  task  of 
NT  textual  criticism,  viz.  the  quest  for  the  form  of  the  NT  writings  as  first 
officially  circulated.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  text,  though  secondary, 
has  illuminated  the  history  of  the  Koine  text.  In  order  to  plot  the  history  of 
the  text  more  accurately,  1000  checkpoints  in  the  NT  have  been  selected  and 
1000  MSS  collated  at  these  places.  By  this  method  it  becomes  clear  that  2400 
of  the  2700  extant  minuscules  belong  to  the  Koine  text  type;  thus,  only  300  need 
be  seriously  considered  further. 

The  published  text  of  Luke  planned  by  the  so-called  International  Greek  NT 
Project  will  not  permit  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  the  text  because  the 
principles  by  which  the  MSS  were  selected  are  arbitrary  and  the  total  number 
cited  is  much  too  small.  The  choice  of  the  Textus  Receptus  as  a  base  for  colla¬ 
tion  is  unfortunate,  since  then  the  correct  text  will  appear  in  the  apparatus. 
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Many  problems  must  be  overcome  before  a  full  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
NT  is  possible.  The  Greek  NT  of  the  International  Bible  Societies  meanwhile 
serves  as  a  model  in  miniature  of  such  a  work. — H.H.O. 

41r.  The  Greek  New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Aland  et  al.  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  144; 
§§  ll-950r — 953r]. 

(F.  L.  Moriarty,  Gregorianum  48  [2,  ’67]  350-353): — Extensive  summary. 
Praised. 

42r.  - ,  Idem. 

(E.  F.  Rhodes,  AnglTheolRev  49  [2,  ’67]  215-217): — Brief  account  of  the 
history  of  the  edition,  list  of  (rare)  misprints,  and  some  minor  points  of  dis¬ 
agreement  and  criticism.  In  general  the  edition  exhibits  a  retreat  from  the 
dominance  of  B  (though  not  a  doctrinaire  one)  and  a  tendency  to  adopt  read¬ 
ings  supported  by  papyri.  A  very  useful  tool  for  both  students  and  translators. 
— G.W.M. 

43r.  - ,  Idem. 

( J.  Schmid,  Gnomon  39  [4,  ’67]  347-350)  : — Descriptive  summary  with  some 
minor  disagreements.  This  truly  critical  edition  incorporates  the  fruits  of  a  vast 
amount  of  research.  Some  of  the  minuscules  cited  for  the  Apoc  text  are  of  minor 
importance. — J.J.C. 

44r.  - ,  Idem. 

(W.  B.  Wallis,  “An  Evaluation  of  the  Bible  Societies’  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  10  [2,  ’67]  111-113): — Description  of  the 
edition.  The  text  does  not  differ  markedly  from  W-H  and  Nestle,  as  several 
specific  points  show. 

45.  S.  Kubo,  “The  Nature  and  Quality  of  the  Text  of  the  New  English  Bible,” 
AndUnivSemStud  5  (2,  ’67)  131-157. 

The  readings  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  NEB  [cf.  NT  A  9,  pp.  135-136;  §§  9- 
1137r — 1 138r]  in  Mt  are  here  examined  in  detail  in  relation  to  the  texts  of  the 
KJV,  RV  and  RSV  and  also  in  relation  to  Nestle  and  the  American  Bible 
Society  text  of  1966.  The  result  shows  the  highly  eclectic  nature  of  the  NEB 
text,  following  out  the  intention  of  the  translators.  By  present-day  standards  of 
textual  criticism  the  text  is  generally  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  quality  is  not 
so  consistent  that  one  can  avoid  a  somewhat  qualified  judgment  of  the  text. 
—G.W.M. 

46.  M.  Mees,  “Die  Zitate  aus  dem  Neuen  Testament  bei  Klemens  von  Alex- 
andrien,”  Biblos-Press  7  (’66)  1-64. 

The  dissertation  (Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome,  1966)  from  which  this 
article  is  extracted  examines  the  value,  the  limits  and  the  method  of  the  NT 
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citations  in  Clement  of  Alexandria;  only  the  second  investigation  is  here  re¬ 
produced  at  length.  The  conclusions  are  as  follows:  (a)  Clement’s  text  belongs 
to  the  early  Egyptian  group;  ( b )  in  addition  to  this  text  he  made  use  of 
extracanonical  sources;  (c)  the  carefulness  of  the  text  tradition  points  to 
Alexandria;  ( d )  he  used  his  text  in  accordance  with  the  literary  laws  of  the 
Hellenistic  mode  of  citation. — G.W.M. 

47.  T.  S.  Pattie,  “An  Unrecorded  Greek  Lectionary,”  JournTheolStud  18 
(1,  ’67)  140-142. 

A  fine  11th-century  Greek  lectionary  MS,  not  recorded  in  K.  Aland’s  1963 
list  of  NT  Greek  MSS,  is  described,  and  a  partial  collation  with  the  Johannine 
lectionary  in  H.  M.  Buck,  Studies  in  the  Lectionary  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament ,  II,  no.  4  (1958),  shows  the  MS  agrees  with  the  lectionary  text  in 
45  places  and  disagrees  in  12. 

Text,  cf.  §§  12-231;  12-242r. 


48.  Anon.,  “Esprit  et  methode  de  la  Traduction  oecumenique  de  la  Bible,” 
BibTrans  18  (3,  ’67)  103-107. 

Reprinted  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  TOB,  A pitre  de 
Saint  Paul  aux  Romains  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  378], 

49.  W  J..  Culshaw,  “The  French  Ecumenical  Translation,”  BibTrans  18 
(3,  ’67)  101-103. 

A  discussion  of  the  background  of  the  project,  with  reference  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  problems  involved  in  it  and  to  the  article  of  G.  Casalis  [cf.  §  11-84]. 

50.  D.  S.  Deer,  “A  Revision  or  a  New  Translation?”  BibTrans  18  (2,  ’67) 
83-85. 

A  comparative  study  of  selected  passages  in  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  The  New 
Testament,  an  American  Translation  (1923)  and  in  C.  B.  Williams,  The  New 
Testament,  a  Private  Translation  in  the  Language  of  the  People  (1937)  reveals 
a  remarkable  similarity  which  could  justify  considering  Williams’  work,  not 
a  new  translation,  but  a  revision  of  Goodspeed  “with  the  intention  of  serving 
those  conservatives  who  would  not  have  heard  of,  or  would  not  accept,  Good- 
speed.” 

51.  E.  S.  English,  “The  New  Scofield  Reference  Bible,”  BibSac  124  (494 
’67)  125-132. 

The  background  of  the  new  edition,  the  method  of  revision  and  the  kind  of 
changes  made  are  described,  and  the  work  is  highly  praised.— J.J.C. 
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52r.  Bpitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Romains ,  Traduction  oecumenique  de  la  Bible 
[cf.  NTA  11,  p.  378]. 

(Anon.,  “The  French  Ecumenical  Bible,”  HerdCorr  4  [6,  ’67]  167-170)  : — 
Description  of  the  project  and  of  this  first  volume.  Discussion  of  the  ecumenical 
significance  of  this  and  similar  projects.  Examples  of  the  translation  are  given 
in  comparison  with  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem.  In  the  notes  on  Rom  there  is  some 
evidence  of  over-comprehensiveness  in  the  approach,  resulting,  for  example,  in 
conflicting  Christological  views  in  different  notes. — G.W.M. 

53r.  - ,  Idem. 

(E.  Bierzychudek,  “jEl  soplo  del  Espiritu !”  RevistBib  29  [1,  ’67]  58-59). 

54r.  - ,  Idem. 

(B.-D.  Dupuy,  “Une  etape  sur  le  chemin  de  l’unite.  La  traduction  oecume¬ 
nique  de  l’Lpitre  aux  Romains,”  VieSpir  116  [537,  ’67]  416-441): — The  trans¬ 
lation  does  not  have  official  standing  but  represents  a  private  undertaking; 
probably  as  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate  did  in  their  day.  On  major  Pauline 
themes,  e.g.  flesh,  Spirit,  the  translators  have  reached  agreement  in  their  notes. 
Luther’s  interpretation  of  several  historically  famous  texts  is  vindicated.  Modern 
controversies,  e.g.  on  Rom  1 :20,  are  mentioned.  Most  of  the  article  is  given 
over  to  a  critique  of  the  treatment  of  key  passages. — J.J.C. 

55r.  - ,  Idem. 

(S.  Lyonnet,  “Un  evenement  oecumenique:  Ln£pitre  aux  Romains’  et  la 
traduction  oecumenique  de  la  Bible,”  N ouvRevTheol  89  [5,  ’67]  516-526) : — 
The  translation  of  Rom  produced  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  scholars  working 
together  is  a  unique  ecumenical  event  inasmuch  as  the  explanatory  notes  con¬ 
stitute  a  brief  but  veritable  commentary.  Provision  had  been  made  for  separate 
presentations  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  views  on  disputed  texts,  but  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached  on  crucial  passages,  e.g.  Rom  3:28,  is  remarkable.  Of  particular 
significance  are  the  formulas  on  justification  and  predestination. — J.J.C. 

56r.  - ,  Idem. 

(P.  Mamie,  “La  traduction  oecumenique  de  l’epitre  aux  Romains.  (Notes 
et  questions  apres  une  premiere  lecture),”  NovVet  42  [1,  ’67]  56-60): — De¬ 
scriptive  summary.  Praised.  Reservations.  The  translation  is  faithful,  and  the 
notes  rich  with  information.  Among  several  questions  raised  are  these:  If  on 
matters  of  faith  the  notes  juxtapose  Protestant  and  Catholic  positions,  will  the 
Catholic  reader  be  sure  to  make  the  proper  choice?  Will  some  think  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  has  been  confided  not  to  the  magisterium  but  to  an 
ecumenical  committee  ? — J.J.C. 
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57r.  - ,  Idem. 

(P.  Reymond,  “Der  Romerbrief  in  okumenischer  Ubersetzung,”  FreibZeit 
PhilTheol  13-14  [1,  '66-67]  104-107) Description  of  the  project  and  of  the 
volume,  outlining  some  principles  to  be  observed  in  such  an  enterprise.  The 
translation  of  Rom  seems  successful  and  is  lively  and  clear.  The  extensive  notes 
almost  form  a  commentary.  Neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed. — G.W.M. 

58.  B.  L.  Goddard,  “Concerns  in  Bible  Translation.  Introduction,”  BullEvang 
TheolSoc  10  (2,  ’67)  85-87. 

“Far  from  being  a  waste  of  time,  attention  given  to  the  translation  of  God’s 
Word  should  have  the  highest  priority  among  those  who  hold  to  the  lofty  view 
of  Scripture  enunciated  by  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society.”  [Introducing 
a  series  of  papers  read  at  a  panel  of  evangelical  scholars;  cf.  §§  ll-44r;  11-61; 
11-64;  11-66.] 

59r.  The  Jerusalem  Bible,  ed.  A.  Jones  [cf.  §§  ll-966r — 968r]. 

(J.  Brennan,  “The  Jerusalem  Bible,”  IrEcclRec  107  [5,  ’67]  319-326) : — An 
account  of  the  translation  project  and  description  of  the  volume.  Though  not 
all  as  up-to-date  as  might  have  been  possible,  the  introductions,  notes  and  other 
“extras”  are  excellent.  The  translation  is  generally  good  and  might  best  be 
termed  “revealing,”  but  a  number  of  shortcomings  are  pointed  out;  it  appears 
to  have  a  weakness  for  the  unfamiliar.  This  Bible  is  “easily  the  best  for  study 
or  for  private  reading.” — G.W.M. 

60r.  - ,  Idem. 

(J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  TheolStud  28  [1,  ’67]  129-131): — Description  and  praise. 
This  is  “the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  by  Roman 
Catholics  which  is  based  on  the  original  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Greek  texts.” 
A  list  of  its  advantages  is  given  and  some  disadvantages.  Based  on  the  one- 
volume  edition  of  the  French  BJ,  it  does  not  reflect  the  very  latest  views  of 
the  French  editors.  Some  NT  examples  of  questionable  translation  are  pointed 
out.— G.W.M. 

61.  E.  S.  Kalland,  “Considerations  of  Verbal  and  Idea  Rendition,”  Bull 
EvangTheolSoc  10  (2,  ’67)  88-92. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  “cannot  be  either  excessively  word  for  word  or 
excessively  free.”  The  principle  “of  closest  equivalence  describes  reasonably 
well  the  method  to  be  followed  and  the  goal  to  be  achieved.” 

62.  E.  A.  Nida,  “Difficulties  in  Translating  Hebrews  1  into  Southern  Lengua,” 
Bib  Trans  18  (3,  ’67)  117-122. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  specific  problems  of  translating  Heb  1  provides  an 
example  of  principles  at  work  in  translation  in  general. 
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63.  W.  E.  Nix,  “Theological  Presuppositions  and  Sixteenth  Century  English 
Bible  Translation  (Part  Two),”  BibSac  124  (494,  ’67)  117-124.  [Cf. 
§  11-971.] 

Because  translation,  being  exegesis,  is  influenced  by  the  theological  pre¬ 
suppositions  of  the  translator,  Protestant  translators  produced  Protestant  trans¬ 
lations,  and  Catholic  translators  Catholic  ones. — J-J.C. 

64.  J.  H.  Skilton,  “Considerations  of  English  Style,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  10 
(2,  ’67)  101-110. 

Evaluates  the  various  English  translations  and  suggests  guidelines  for  future 
translators. 

65.  J.  A.  Soggin,  “Problems  Connected  with  an  Italian  Translation  of  the 
Bible,”  BibTrans  18  (3,  *67)  108-117. 

A  discussion  of  the  history  of  Italian  Protestant  translations  and  the  present 
need  and  prospects  for  a  new  one. 

66.  M.  H.  Woudstra,  “Theological  Influence  on  Translation,”  BullEvang 
TheolSoc  10  (2,  ’67)  93-100. 

Theological  tendencies  should  not  distort  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  but 
theology  has  a  place  in  translating  the  word  of  God.  Consequently  the  “total 
impact  of  a  translation  prepared  by  evangelicals  should  be  that  of  an  enlightened 
commitment  to  the  doctrines  of  organic  inspiration  and  progressive  revela¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 

NT  General 

67.  E.  Carboni,  “El  simbolismo  cristiano  del  fuego,”  RevistBib  29  (1,  ’67) 
22-31. 

A  discussion  and  survey  of  the  symbolism  of  fire  in  the  Bible,  in  three  parts: 
(1)  hermeneutical  principles  and  symbolic  language;  (2)  fire  symbolism  in 
general  and  specifically  in  the  OT  theophanies  and  the  Pentecost  scene  in  Acts; 
(3)  theological  interpretation. 

68.  T.  Delleman,  “Een  exegetische  verkenning  in  kerstteksten”  [An  Exegeti- 
cal  Reconnoitering  among  the  Christmas  Texts],  Homileiica  en  Biblica 
25  (11,  ’66)  247-251. 

A  series  of  exegetical  notes  on  some  of  the  texts  associated  with  the  Christmas 
season. 

69.  J.  W.  Heikkinen,  “Notes  on  ‘Epistrepho’  and  ‘Metanoeo,’  ”  EcumRev 
19  (3,  ’67)  313-316. 

Metanoia  is  the  NT  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  sub ,  marking  a  total  turning  to 
God,  in  response  to  the  preaching  of  judgment  and  the  rule  of  God,  on  God’s 
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terms.  It  draws  its  force  partly  from  the  past,  the  prophets,  and  partly  from  the 
present  events  marking  the  end  time,  the  eschatological  reality  in  face  of  the 
imminent  rule  of  God. — G.W.M. 

70.  F.  Hoyos,  “El  Mesias,  occulto  en  la  Alianza,”  RevistBib  29  (2,  ’67)  65-100. 

OT  passages  which  describe  or  foreshadow  the  future  Messiah  are  critically 
examined  and  compared  with  their  NT  parallels. 

71r.  E.  Kasemann,  Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besinnungen.  Band  II  [cf. 
NT  A  9,  p.  424]. 

(L.  Goppelt,  TheolLitZeit  92  [2,  ’67]  109-112): — Descriptive  summary  with 
a  critique  of  several  points.  K’s  picture  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  too  narrow  to 
be  a  criterion  because  (1)  in  the  form-critical  analysis  the  forms  become  too 
schematic,  and  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  contents  of  the  forms  in 
deciding  their  Sitz  im  Leben;  (2)  there  is  a  one-sided  view  of  the  early 
beginnings  in  which  the  Synoptic  tradition  was  formed.  On  the  interpretation 
of  the  justice  of  God  (Rom  1:16),  K  rightly  disagrees  with  Bultmann,  but  his 
further  exposition  of  the  idea  is  questionable. — J.J.C. 

72.  R.  P.  Markham,  “Ancient  and  Modern  Titles  of  Books  of  the  Bible,” 
BibTrans  18  (2,  ’67)  86-94;  (3,  ’67)  133-145. 

From  an  analysis  of  a  bewildering  array  of  familiar  and  traditional  titles  for 
the  books  of  Scripture,  one  can  conclude  that  probably  few  if  any  original  titles 
are  known  to  survive  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  that  the  early  translators 
and  copyists,  especially  in  the  Greek  MSS,  exercised  considerable  latitude  in 
the  way  they  copied  and  expanded  these  titles.  In  order  to  provide  titles  which 
are  more  readily  understood,  modern  publications  often  adopt  new  titles  which 
generally  fall  into  four  categories:  titles  taken  from  Scripture  phrases,  topical 
titles,  titles  related  to  illustrations,  and  titles  of  series  of  books.  A  classified  list 
of  modern  titles  in  several  languages  is  given. — G.W.M. 

73.  I.  A.  Moir,  “A  Proposed  ‘Grid’  System  for  Recording  Biblical  References,” 
NT  Stud  13  (3,  ’67)  292-293. 

It  is  proposed  that  Arabic  numerals  be  used,  not  only  for  chapters  and  verses, 
but  also  for  the  biblical  books.  The  Gospels  would  be  numbered  61-64;  Acts  70; 
Rom  to  2  Thes  71-79,  etc.  Hence  Mt  1:1  would  be  610101;  Rom  10:10  would 
be  711010.  This  system  could  easily  be  computerized. — J.J.C. 

74.  H.  M.  Nunez,  “  ‘Am,  ptochos ,  pobre  (Metodos  para  el  entronque  del 
vocabulario  griego-hebreo),”  EstBib  25  (2,  ’66)  193-205. 

T.  o  understand  the  meaning  of  significant  NT  terms  one  must  be  conversant 
with  their  OT  background.  Several  methods  for  determining  this  background 
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are  examined,  e.g.  the  comparison  of  roots,  the  study  of  frequency  of  occurrence, 
quotations,  the  opinions  of  experts  and  finally  the  historicocritical  method.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  that  ‘aniyyim  is  the  equivalent  of  ptochoi,  and  ptochoi  to 
pneumati  is  the  translation  of  ‘aniyyim  ruah.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  poor 
of  the  gospel  are  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  poor  and  humble  in  the  OT, 
the  Remnant  of  Israel. — J.J.C. 

7 5r.  J.  Schattenmann,  Studien  sum  neutestamentlichen  Prosahymnus  [cf. 
NT  A  10,  p.  418]. 

(G.  Schille,  TheolLitZeit  92  [1,  ’67]  35-37): — Summary  and  extensive  cri¬ 
tique.  The  term  “hymn”  is  not  clearly  defined,  and  some  of  the  passages  studied 
could  be  considered  literary  prose.  Schattenmann  finds  the  number  of  syllables 
to  be  the  important  factor  in  the  hymn,  but  in  applying  the  norm  he  frequently 
postulates  additions,  inverts  parts,  etc.  In  sum,  the  question  of  the  form  of  the 
hymn  remains  open,  and  the  genres  and  the  Sits  im  Leben  are  still  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed. — J.J.C. 

76.  C.  Sutti,  “La  XIX  Settimana  Biblica  Italiana  (Roma,  19-24  settembre 
1966),”  DivThom  69  (4,  ’66)  397-418. 

The  report  of  the  congress  of  Catholic  exegetes  held  at  Rome,  1966,  contains 
abstracts  of  the  papers  whose  general  theme  was  St.  Peter — in  the  NT,  in  other 
writings,  in  archaeology  and  in  textual  criticism. 

77.  S.  West,  “An  Alleged  Pagan  Use  of  AGAPE  in  P.  Oxy.  1380,”  Journ 
TheolStud  18  (1,  ’67)  142-143. 

The  text,  the  Invocation  of  Isis ,  should  not  be  cited  as  evidence  for  the  pagan 
use  of  agape  since  the  copyist  evidently  erred  and  wrote  agapen  theon  for 
agathen  theon,  i.e.  Bona  Dea. — J.J.C. 

78.  C.  Westermann,  “Prophetenzitate  im  Neuen  Testament,”  EvangTheol  27 
(6,  ’67)  307-317. 

The  significance  of  OT  prophecy  for  the  NT  is  to  be  seen  first  of  all  in  broad 
correspondence:  a  common  assumption  that  God’s  speaking  and  action  are  the 
manifestation  of  a  purpose  for  his  people;  adoption  in  the  NT  of  patterns  of 
speaking  about  the  future  which  are  prefigured  in  OT  prophecy;  repetition  in 
the  Gospels  of  an  essentially  prophetic  structure  of  tradition.  Against  this 
background  an  examination  of  the  specific  prophetic  quotations  in  the  NT 
reveals  a  plurality  of  usages.  Proclamations  of  judgment  are  not  collapsed  into 
Jesus’  history  but  are  retained  with  a  future  orientation,  either  in  Jesus’  own 
words  of  specific  reference  (e.g.  Mt  11:23  par.)  or  in  the  more  general  allusions 
to  world  judgment  used  as  a  warning  for  the  present.  Quotations  effectively 
pronouncing  salvation  are  limited  in  number  but  important;  those  promising 
future  salvation  constitute  the  largest  group. 
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Only  when  we  see  the  whole  shape  of  OT  prophecy  and  the  particular  place 
and  function  of  these  quotations  in  it  can  we  discern  their  significance  in  the 
new  context  in  which  they  are  quoted.  In  doing  so  we  find  that  the  majority 
remain  in  a  recognizable  relationship  to  that  meaning  they  enjoyed  in  the 
OT.— J.H.S. 

79.  U.  Wilkens,  “Tradition  de  Jesus  et  kerygme  du  Christ:  la  double  histoire 
de  la  tradition  au  sein  du  christianisme  primitif,”  RevHistPhilRel  47  (1, 
’67)  1-20. 

The  Gospels,  the  writings  which  go  back  to  the  Palestinian  community,  are 
concerned  with  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus  (the  Jesus  tradition),  while  the 
other  NT  books,  e.g.  Paul,  are  taken  up  more  with  Christ’s  message  as  the 
glorified  Lord  and  the  eschatological  personage  (the  kerygma  of  Christ).  The 
Jesus  tradition  contains  an  account  of  the  Passion  and  resurrection,  the  sayings 
including  the  parables,  and  various  narratives  concerning  Jesus.  The  Passion 
and  resurrection  narrative  was  a  kind  of  cultic  recitation  and  differed  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jesus  tradition  which  was  didactic.  But  the  primitive  community 
transmitted  both  the  narrative  and  the  didactic  parts  of  the  Jesus  tradition. 

The  kerygma  of  Christ  appears  in  the  Hellenistic  groups.  Hellenistic  Chris¬ 
tianity  probably  began  with  Stephen  and  his  followers.  These  men  were  Hellen¬ 
ists,  unlike  the  other  Christians  of  Jerusalem  in  their  language  and  customs, 
and  Acts  6  relates  their  disagreement  with  the  other  Christians.  Even  after 
their  conversion,  the  Hellenists  probably  had  little  lasting  contact  with  the  early 
Jewish-Christian  community.  Yet  they  received  from  it  the  idea  of  the  centrality 
of  the  resurrection.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  dispersed  Jewish  Christians 
would  have  brought  the  Jesus  tradition  to  Gentile  churches,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century  the  Jesus  tradition  and  the  kerygma  of  Christ  are  found  to¬ 
gether  in  all  the  churches. — J.J.C. 

Bulletins  and  Bibliographies 

80.  J.  Coppens  et  al.,  “Elenchus  Bibliographicus,”  EphTheolLov  42  (4,  ’66) 
230-287. 

The  pages  list  NT  books  and  articles  arranged  under  9  headings. 

81.  P.  E.  Davies,  “Bookshelf  on  the  New  Testament,”  McCormQuart  20  (4, 
’67)  316-321. 

A  critique  of  W.  D.  Davies,  Invitation  to  the  Nezv  Testament  (1966),  J.  Barr, 
Old  and  New  in  Interpretation  (1966),  E.  Lohse,  History  of  the  Suffering  and 
Death  of  Jesus  Christ  (1967)  and  N.  Perrin,  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of 
Jesus  (1967). 

82.  S.  MacL.  G[ilmour],  “March  1967  Survey  of  Recent  Theological  Liter¬ 
ature,”  AndN ewtQuart  7  (4,  ’67)  205-206. 

Contains  brief  evaluations  of  four  books  which  concern  the  NT. 
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83.  W.  Neil,  “Some  Recent  Books  on  the  New  Testament/’  ExpTimes  78  (7, 
’67)  200-203. 

A  survey  of  six  important  works  published  in  recent  years. 

84.  R.  Plotino  et  al.,  “Rivista  delle  Riviste,”  RivistBib  15  (1,  ’67)  3-111. 

Articles  on  introduction,  OT,  NT  and  biblical  theology  which  appeared  in 
28  journals  during  the  years  1963-66  are  here  abstracted. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

85.  W.  Beilner,  “Die  Geschichtlichkeit  der  Evangelien,”  BibLiturg  40  (3, 
’67)  159-176. 

The  Gospels  were  not  written  according  to  the  norms  of  modern  scientific 
history  but  were  intended  for  preaching  and  to  present  Jesus  as  an  object  of 
faith.  The  task  of  historical  criticism,  therefore,  is  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  accounts  and  the  interpretation.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
only  approximate  conclusions  can  be  reached,  but  critical  studies  indicate  that 
the  Gospels  are  trustworthy  accounts. — J.J.C. 

86r.  P.  Benoit  and  M.-fL.  Boismard,  Synopse  des  quatre  Evangiles  [cf.  NT  A 
10,  p.  278;  §  ll-127r]. 

(F.  Neirynck,  “Une  synopse  johannique,”  EphTheolLov  43  [1,  ’67]  259- 
267): — Detailed  description,  in  comparison  with  the  Greek  synopses  of  Huck 
and  Aland.  The  work  is  more  scholarly  than  the  Preface  modestly  states.  The 
disposition  of  the  text,  which  by  repetition  allows  units  of  material  to  appear 
uninterrupted,  shows  that  the  hypothesis  of  L.  Vaganay  is  being  followed,  and 
the  work  is  therefore  subject  to  the  criticisms  made  against  that  hypothesis.  An 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  Johannine  material  points  out  how  strangely  and 
sometimes  arbitrarily  this  material  fits  in ;  perhaps  what  is  needed  is  a  separate 
Johannine  synopsis,  begun  in  this  work.  Parallels  and  “doublets”  are  supplied 
in  abundance,  with  some  inconsistencies,  for  Jn,  but  the  Synoptics  are  not  as  well 
served  in  this  respect.  In  all,  this  is  a  remarkable  tool  for  the  exegete  despite  its 
favoring  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — G.W.M. 

87.  W.  G.  Braude,  “A  Rabbinic  Guide  to  the  Gospels,”  Scripture  19  (46,  ’67) 
33-45. 

How  Jewish  oral  tradition  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  NT  is  illustrated 
by  four  examples.  (1)  The  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  who  touched  the 
tassel  of  Jesus’  robe  (Lk  8:44)  recalls  the  tassels  worn  by  the  Jews  on  their 
garments  (Num  15:38-39).  The  woman  thus  expressed  her  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  (2)  The  healings  mentioned  in  Mt  4:24  reflect  the 
tradition  that  the  Messiah’s  coming  would  be  linked  with  the  revelation  of  a 
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new  creed,  an  event  accompanied  by  miraculous  healing.  (3)  The  apostles’ 
words  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2:4-12)  were  understood  by  men  of  various  tongues 
as  the  word  given  on  Sinai  was,  according  to  rabbinic  tradition,  understood  by 
all  nations.  (4)  Finally,  the  genealogies  of  Mt  and  Lk  reflect  Jewish  tradition. 
Mt  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  son  of  David,  the  whole  having  a  note  of  triumph. 
Lk  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  son  of  Joseph  whose  name  introduces  a  somber 
note,  since  Joseph  was  linked  with  a  Messiah  of  suffering  who  was  to  be  slain. 
The  Lukan  genealogy  is  then  explained  in  detail  from  the  background  of  rab¬ 
binic  tradition. — J.J.C. 

88.  B.  Celada,  “El  nombre  de  Tscariote,’  ”  CultBib  23  (212,  ’67)  41. 

Judas  was  probably  called  not  Iscariot  but  Sicarius  because  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  just  as  Simon  was  for  a  similar  reason  called  the  Zealot 
(Lk  6:16). 

89.  C.  Daniel,  “Esseniens,  zelotes  et  sicaires  et  leur  mention  par  paronymie 
dans  le  N.T.,”  Numen  13  (2,  ’66)  88-115. 

The  three  important  Jewish  sects  of  Zealots,  Sicarii  and  Essenes  are  not 
mentioned  directly  in  the  Gospels  because  all  three  were  secret  societies  and 
dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  They  are  mentioned  indirectly,  how¬ 
ever,  first  in  the  ambiguous  names  attached  to  some  of  the  apostles:  Simon  the 
Cananaean  or  Zealot  and  Judas  Iscariot.  In  addition,  all  three  sects  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  veiled  manner  by  the  use  of  homonyms  or  paronyms  resembling  the 
root  meaning  or  the  derived  form  of  the  sects’  names.  The  following  examples 
are  given:  Zealots  (root  qannay )  in  the  “reed”  of  Mt  11:7;  12:20;  27:29; 
Sicarii  (root  sukkeh )  in  the  “fig  tree”  of  Jn  1:48;  Lk  13:6;  Mk  11:13;  Essenes 
(root  hazoya’)  in  a  series  of  word-plays  about  the  false  prophets  of  Mt  7:15 
and  of  2  Pet  2:22,  and  in  the  “smoldering  wick”  of  Mt  12:20. — G.W.M. 

90.  R.  Dell’Oca,  “El  Problema  de  Maria  Magdalena,”  RevistB'ib  29  (2,  ’67) 
111-115. 

The  examination  of  the  biblical  evidence  points  to  three  distinct  women: 
Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  of  Bethany  and  the  sinful  woman  of  Lk  7. 

91.  T.  A.  D.  Lawton,  “A  Buried  Treasure  in  the  Gospels,”  EvangQuart  39 
(2,  ’67)  93-101. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  various  items  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  suggests  that 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  that  he  was  identified 
with  Joseph  Barsabbas  (Acts  1:23),  and  that  he  composed  some — perhaps  all 
— of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — J.J.C. 

92.  G.  Muller,  “Y  no  obstante  Cefas  es  Pedro,”  RevistB'ib  29  (2,  ’67)  107-111. 

After  a  detailed  critique  of  C.  M.  Henze’s  article  in  DivThom  61  (1,  ’58) 
63-67  [cf.  §  3-160]  which  holds  for  two  persons,  the  writer  concludes  that 
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Cephas  is  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles  and  that  James  (1  Cor  15:7)  is  an 
apostle  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term. — J.J.C. 

93.  D.  Nineham,  “History  and  the  Gospel,”  LondQuartHolRev  36  (2,  ’67) 
93-105. 

The  modern  historian  emphasizes  that  we  can  have  no  direct  access  to  a  past 
event ;  all  we  can  have  are  data  relating  to  it.  An  event  is  something  which  can 
never  be  compassed  in  its  fullness  even  by  those  present  when  it  occurs.  The 
Gospels  should  be  regarded  as  data  which  must  be  treated  with  all  possible 
rigor  before  a  “historical”  picture  can  be  reconstructed  from  them.  From  the 
data  some  would  reconstruct  Jesus  as  one  who  claimed  to  act  directly  in  God’s 
name.  This  approach  has  disadvantages.  In  the  writer’s  view  it  is  as  nearly 
certain  as  any  historical  fact  can  be  that  the  events  in  which  the  Church  origi¬ 
nated  were  the  life  and  activity  of  Jesus;  so  the  Christian  can  be  quite  sure 
that  in  Jesus  God  was  at  work  producing  the  community  in  and  through  which 
salvation  should  be  available. — J.J.C. 

94.  R.  Pesch,  “Zum  Weg  der  modernen  Evangelienforschung,”  BibLeben  8 
(1,  ’67)  42-63. 

After  briefly  commenting  on  the  1964  Instruction  of  the  Biblical  Commission 
on  the  Historicity  of  the  Gospels,  the  article  surveys  two  centuries  of  Gospel 
research,  presenting  the  basic  principles,  the  major  questions,  the  contributions 
of  famous  scholars  and  finally  the  important  results  of  these  studies. 

95.  S.  Sveda,  “Hat  Jesus  Wunder  gewirkt?”  BibKirche  22  (2,  ’67)  42-46. 

(1)  The  historical  question  about  the  miracles  of  Jesus  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  theological  and  form-critical  questions.  (2)  Only  the  viewpoint  of 
salvation  history  can  make  known  the  meaning  of  the  miracles.  (3)  This 
viewpoint  always  presupposes  faith.  [ Translation  of  the  author's  summary.'] 

96.  P.  Verbraken,  “Les  fivangiles  commentes  par  les  Peres  latins.  Repertoire 
de  traductions  franqaises,”  BibVieChret  74  (’67)  63-89. 

A  bibliography  arranged  in  the  order  of  Gospel  verses  and  pericopes. 

Jesus 

97.  A.  Bajsic,  “Pilatus,  Jesus  und  Barabbas,”  Biblica  48  (1,  ’67)  7-28. 

Pilate  and  Barabbas,  despite  the  difference  in  their  social  position,  both 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  and  his  condemnation.  But  the 
Gospel  narrative  is  so  full  of  difficulties  as  to  render  the  historical  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  trial  almost  impossible.  Thus  we  cannot  say  whether  Pilate 
was  moved  to  release  Jesus  out  of  sympathy  or  out  of  love  for  justice.  On  ac- 
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count  of  these  and  other  difficulties  one  either  rejects  the  Gospel  narrative  as 
unhistoric  or  attributes  the  difficulties  to  the  primitive  Church  which  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  representing  Jesus  as  innocent.  Indeed,  in  the  story  of  the  Passion,  we 
have  two  distinct  and  opposite  parties:  (1)  the  enemies  of  Christ  with  the 
Pharisees,  the  high  priests  and  the  crowd,  and  (2)  Christ’s  friends  and  follow¬ 
ers,  among  whom  was  Pilate  who  repeatedly  asserted  Christ’s  innocence  and 
did  his  utmost  to  release  him.  The  person  of  Jesus  stood  between  two  fronts, 
the  one  aiming  at  his  destruction,  the  other  at  his  release. 

The  plain  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  narrative  gives  us  a  bare  exposition 
of  facts  as  witnessed  by  the  Evangelists.  This,  however,  gives  rise  to  many 
difficulties  and  leaves  many  points  in  complete  darkness.  But  if  we  place  the 
Gospel  narrative  in  its  proper  logical  and  historical  context,  a  different  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  proceedings  comes  out.  As  the  Easter  amnesty  was  granted  only  to 
political  offenders,  it  becomes  clear  that  Barabbas  was  imprisoned  not  simply 
for  murder  but  also  for  taking  part  in  a  political  uprising,  and  Jesus  too  was 
handed  over  to  Pilate  as  a  political  offender.  In  fact  the  people’s  accusation 
against  him  was  that  he  wanted  to  make  himself  king  of  the  Jews.  The  religious 
charge  that  Jesus  declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  would  have  no  effect 
and  so  the  Jews  did  not  mention  it  at  all.  Even  Pilate’s  character,  as  we  know 
him  from  extrabiblical  sources,  is  unaffected  by  his  efforts  to  release  Jesus.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  Pilate  should  give  way  before  a  clamoring  mob.  This 
would  be  an  enormous  loss  of  dignity  which  Pilate  could  not  allow  without 
prejudicing  his  political  position  in  Judea.  No,  Pilate  of  the  Gospels,  with  all 
his  apparent  clemency,  is  the  same  Pilate  as  described  by  King  Agrippa  I  as 
an  inflexible,  inconsiderate  and  obstinate  man. — P.P.S. 

98.  M.  Black,  “From  Schweitzer  to  Bultmann:  The  Modern  Quest  of  the 
Historical  Jesus,”  McCormQuart  20  (4,  ’67)  271-283. 

A.  Schweitzer’s  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  and  R.  Bultmann’s  Jesus  and, 
the  Word  are  two  major  contributions  to  historical  Christology.  Schweitzer 
held  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  Man;  Bultmann  and  his  followers  deny 
this.  Their  position  is  unacceptable  in  the  light  of  philological  evidence.  The 
Aramaic  barnas,  “son  of  man,”  is  a  circumlocution  or  surrogate  in  certain  con¬ 
texts  for  the  first  person  singular.  The  Geniza  Targum  on  Gen  4:14  has  “from 
thee  is  barnas  (i.e.  one,  meaning  the  speaker)  unable  to  conceal  himself.” 
Jesus  is  clearly  speaking  of  himself  when  he  says,  “The  Son  of  Man  came 
eating  and  drinking”  (Mt  11:19  par.;  cf.  Mt  8:20).  Furthermore,  the  idea  of 
being  lifted  up  on  the  cross  and  of  being  glorified  (Jn  12:34;  cf.  Mk  8:31) 
belongs  to  the  earliest  stratum  of  tradition  and  is  based  on  Isa  52:13.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  must  seriously  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  Jesus  predicted  in 
terms  of  Isaianic  prophecy  not  only  his  Passion  but  also  his  vindication  and 
triumph  as  the  Son  of  Man. — J.J.C. 
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99r.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  Jesus  and  the  Zealots  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  133]. 

(Anon.,  “Was  Jesus  a  Nationalist?”  Times  Literary  Supplement  66  [Apr. 
27,  ’67]  363: — Descriptive  summary.  The  book,  whose  thesis  is  that  Jesus  was 
a  Jewish  nationalist  not  very  different  from  the  Zealots,  “is  erudite,  acute — and 
unconvincing.”  Several  instances  are  then  given  in  which  the  argument  is  found 
defective. — J.J.C. 

lOOr.  - ,  Idem. 

(H.  E.  W.  Turner,  ChurchQuartRev  168  [368,  ’67]  346-349)  : — The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Zealots  and  of  the  political  history  of  the  period  is  excellent,  but  as 
a  study  of  Christian  origins  the  book  is  unconvincing.  B’s  theory  that  Jesus 
had  Zealot  or  para-Zealot  sympathies  and  was  therefore  justly  charged  with 
sedition  supposes  that  the  Gospels  are  tendentious  works  designed  to  exculpate 
the  Church.  But  this  view  is  open  to  serious  historical  objections  (as  well  as 
theological  ones),  e.g.  to  the  dating  of  Mk  after  70  or  to  the  assigning  of  an 
Alexandrian  origin  to  Mt.  But  the  main  difficulty  is  that  the  theory  is  too 
narrowly  based  to  explain  adequately  the  available  evidence;  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  difficulties  within  the  Gospels  are  adduced. — G.W.M. 

101.  P.  E.  Cousins,  “The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,”  EvangQuart  39 

(3,  ’67)  152-154. 

It  is  objected  that  Jesus  would  never  have  miraculously  fed  the  multitude  for 
he  would  thus  go  counter  to  his  policy  of  not  encouraging  popular  Messianic 
expectations.  However,  in  the  transfiguration  and  on  Palm  Sunday  he  did 
manifest  himself  as  the  Messiah.  In  all  three  instances,  however,  the  background 
of  the  Passion  corrects  false  views  of  the  Messiah.  Palm  Sunday  was  a  prelude 
to  Calvary;  the  transfiguration  was  preceded  by  a  prediction  of  the  Passion 
(Mk  8:31),  and  the  miraculous  feeding  was  followed  by  an  allusion  to  the 
cross  (Jn  6:25-29). — J.J.C. 

102.  E.  Gutwenger,  “Die  Machterweise  Jesu  in  formgeschichtlicher  Sicht,” 
ZeitKathTheol  89  (2,  *67)  176-190. 

Did  Jesus  give  indications  during  his  earthly  life  of  the  break-through  of 
divine  power  in  his  works  and  miracles  in  which  the  eschatological  basileia 
theou  was  visibly  proclaimed  and  through  which  Jesus  himself  was  seen  as  the 
divinely  delegated  Savior?  H.  van  der  Loos  ( The  Miracles  of  Jesus,  1965) 
limits  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  Gospel  miracles  and  compares  them  with 
those  of  the  roughly  contemporaneous  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  phenomena.  L. 
Monden  ( Theologie  des  Wunders,  1961)  argues  from  modern  miracles  to  the 
authenticity  of  biblical  wonders.  G.  Siegmund  ( IVunder .  Eine  Untersuchung 
iiber  iliren  Wirklichkeitswert,  1958)  looks  to  an  investigation  of  present-day 
miraculous  cures.  The  norms  of  leading  members  of  the  form-critical  school 
which  point  to  the  authentic  sayings  of  Jesus  can  be  used  as  norms  for  the 
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authenticity  of  the  miracle  stories.  Norms  analogous  to  those  used  with  the 
logia  can  be  applied  to  the  miraculous  cures  to  discover  which  ones  are  trace¬ 
able  to  Jesus  himself  and  thus  offer  a  foundation  for  Christian  faith. — H.B.B. 

103.  J.  K.  Howard,  “The  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  its  Present  Significance,” 
EvangQuart  39  (3,  ’67)  131-138. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  marks  him  out  as  the  first  of  a  new  race,  as  one  who 
inaugurates  the  end  time  and  is  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  obedience  unto  the 
death  on  the  cross,  an  obedience  rewarded  by  heavenly  glory.  Christians, 
through  baptism  which  is  an  eschatological  sacrament,  are  incorporated  into 
Christ  and  share  in  his  life  and  actions. — J.J.C. 

104.  W.  E.  Hull,  “The  New  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,”  RevExp  64  (3, 
’67)  323-339. 

The  survey  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  Old  and  the  New  Quest.  In  its  post- 
Bultmannian  phase  the  New  Quest  combines  a  philosophical  concern  for  non¬ 
objectifying  thinking,  a  theological  concern  for  dialectical  existentialism,  a 
hermeneutical  concern  for  demythologizing,  a  confessional  concern  for  the 
Word  theology  of  Lutheranism  and  its  understanding  of  faith,  a  historical  con¬ 
cern  for  the  radical  use  of  form-criticism.  No  other  school  of  NT  study  has 
approached  such  a  massive  integration  of  scholarly  concerns.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diversity  may  be  the  weakness  of  the  New  Quest  because  not  all  the 
concerns  necessarily  hang  together.  It  would  appear  that  the  crucial  difference 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Quest  is  that  the  former’s  approach  was  non- 
theological  while  the  New  Quest  has  a  theological  basis  for  the  critical  study 
of  Jesus’  life. — J.J.C. 

105.  A.  Janczak,  “Odpowiedzialnosc  za  smierc  Chrystusa  (Cui  Christi  mors 
crimini  dare  debeat),”  RuchBibLit  19  (6,  ’66)  345-353. 

There  are  at  least  four  fundamental  reasons  why  the  small  group  of  Jews 
and  Romans  historically  responsible  for  Christ’s  death  failed  to  realize  his  true 
identity:  he  offered  variant  interpretations  of  the  Law;  his  view  of  the  role  of 
a  messiah  differed  from  the  accepted  view;  his  actions  placed  the  Pharisees  in 
disrepute;  his  teachings  undermined  the  political  dimension  of  Jewish  beliefs. — 
J.P. 

106.  S.  L.  Johnson,  “The  Triumphal  Entry  of  Christ,”  BibSac  124  (495,  ’67) 
218-229. 

The  Gospel  texts  give  overwhelming  evidence  that  Jesus  offered  himself  to 
the  members  of  his  nation  as  their  promised  Savior.  Israel,  however,  failed  to 
accept  him  but  will  do  so  at  his  Second  Coming. — J.J.C. 
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107.  E.  Kinniburgh,  “Preaching  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Theology  70  (563, 
’67)  201-207. 

The  preacher  needs  to  know  whatever  he  can  about  the  historical  Jesus,  and 
two  approaches  are  possible.  One  is  the  “old”  method  with  the  old  critical  and 
form-critical  tools  used  even  more  rigorously  as  exemplified  in  recent  studies 
of  Jesus’  trial.  The  other  approach  places  side  by  side  various  accounts  of 
the  same  event,  e.g.  the  transfiguration,  and  eliminates  the  emphasis  of  each 
Evangelist.  Both  methods  end  with  a  hard  core  of  fact  which  can  be  presented 
in  sermons.  However,  besides  history  faith  is  needed,  and  the  preacher  can  be 
sure  that  the  Church  knew  what  it  meant  when  it  put  upon  Jesus’  lips  the 
words:  “I  am  with  you  always”  (Mt  28:20). — J.J.C. 

108.  H.  Ott,  “Um  die  Muttersprache  Jesu.  Forschungen  seit  Gustaf  Dalman,” 
NovTest  9  (1,  ’67)  1-25. 

In  Die  Worte  Jesu  (2nd  ed.,  1930)  G.  Dalman  argued  that  Jesus’  mother 
tongue  was  Jewish-Palestinian  Aramaic,  the  language  commonly  spoken  in 
lst-century  Palestine  and  preserved  in  Targum  Onkelos,  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
and  the  early  midrashim.  According  to  Dalman,  in  Jesus’  time  Hebrew  was 
employed  only  in  liturgical  and  academic  contexts  while  Greek  was  reserved 
for  contact  with  foreigners.  Studies  on  Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  however,  in  the 
past  25  years  have  cast  serious  doubt  on  Dalman’s  thesis. 

Aramaic:  (1)  P.  Kahle  has  shown  that  Targum  Onkelos  is  Babylonian  and 
not  Palestinian.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Palestinian  Targums  may  preserve 
pre-Christian  materials,  these  Targums  are  contained  in  late  MSS;  to  equate 
the  language  of  the  Palestinian  Targums  with  lst-century  Palestinian  Aramaic 
is  indeed  dangerous.  (2)  E.  Y.  Kutscher  in  Studies  in  Galilean  Aramaic  (1952) 
argued  that  the  Aramaic  texts  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  and  the  early  mid¬ 
rashim  reflect  an  Aramaic  spoken  in  Galilee;  these  texts  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  Eastern  Aramaic-speaking  scribes.  (3)  Full  study  of  Qumran 
Aramaic  will  be  most  important,  and  among  the  significant  questions  to  be 
answered  are:  Is  Qumran  Aramaic  a  literary  or  a  spoken  language?  What  is 
the  relation  between  Qumran  Aramaic  and  the  Aramaic  of  the  Palestinian 
Targums  ? 

Hebrew:  H.  Birkeland,  W.  Chomsky  and  J.  M.  Grintz  all  have  argued  that 
a  Hebrew  related  to  the  later  Mishnaic  Hebrew  was  spoken  in  lst-century 
Palestine  and  that  this  was  the  language  of  Jesus.  The  main  arguments  for  this 
view  are:  neither  the  Aramaic  Gospel  quotations  nor  John’s  apparent  equation 
between  hebraisti  and  Aramaic  are  decisive;  expressions  in  Mt  such  as  “flesh 
and  blood”  and  “Israel”  suggest  an  author  oriented  toward  Hebrew;  the  rural 
population  of  Galilee  was  always  predominantly  Jewish;  there  are  many  Tal¬ 
mudic  references  to  speaking  in  Hebrew;  the  Qumran  documents  are  mainly 
in  Hebrew;  the  Bar  Kochba  letters  ( ca .  A.D.  130)  prove  that  Hebrew  existed 
alongside  Aramaic  and  Greek.  At  any  rate,  in  view  of  recent  developments  in 
the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the  value  of  future  research  into  Jesus’ 
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mother  tongue  will  be  marginal;  we  can  now  hardly  expect  to  reach  the  goal 
of  reconstructing  the  original  words  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

109.  H.  J.  Richards  and  P.  De  Rosa,  “The  Crucifixion  and  the  Jews,”  Cler 
Rev  52  (4,  ’67)  257-275. 

As  a  means  of  furthering  dialogue,  the  article  seeks  to  remove  some  of  the 
misunderstandings  concerning  the  crucifixion  and  the  Jews. 

llOr.  H.  van  der  Loos,  The  Miracles  of  Jesus  [cf.  §  ll-1014r]. 

(G.  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  92  [1,  ’67]  31-33): — Descriptive  summary.  The 
work  is  valuable  for  its  rich  and  extensive  information.  On  many  important 
questions  raised  by  the  accounts  of  particular  miracles  no  answer  is  given.  The 
author  does  not  discuss  the  “how”  of  the  miracles,  asserting  that,  where  God’s 
power  is  concerned,  the  “how”  is  not  important.  He  admits  that  certain  “mir¬ 
acles”  were  natural,  e.g.  Mk  5:39.  The  reviewer  believes  that  the  Synoptic 
healings  were  not  primarily  Christological  but  confirmations  of  Jesus’  message, 
confirmations  of  the  inbreaking  of  God’s  kingship.  With  this  eschatological 
understanding  of  the  miracles,  the  contra  naturam  question  falls  into  the  back¬ 
ground. — J.J.C. 


Resurrection — Ascension 

111.  M.  Brandle,  “Musste  das  Grab  Jesu  leer  sein?”  Orientierung  31  (May 
15,  ’67)  108-112. 

Whether  or  not  the  tomb  was  empty  is  a  historical  question,  but  the  empty 
tomb  was  not  part  of  the  earliest  preaching.  Discussing  the  Christian’s  glorified 
body  (2  Cor  5:1-10),  Paul  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not  a  reanimated  corpse 
but  a  new  creation  of  God  already  existing  and  to  be  revealed  only  at  the  end 
of  time.  Similarly  (1  Cor  15:50)  he  teaches  that  man’s  dead  body  and  the 
glorified  body  have  nothing  in  common.  The  risen  body  is  a  new  creation  which 
comes,  not  from  the  grave,  but  from  heaven.  So  it  was  with  the  body  of  Christ. 
Paul  and  the  first  disciples  did  not  base  their  faith  in  the  resurrection  upon  an 
empty  tomb. — J.J.C. 

112.  M.  Brandle,  “Zum  urchristlichen  Verstandnis  der  Auferstehung  Jesu,” 
Orientierung  31  (Mar.  31,  ’67)  65-71. 

The  NT  texts,  especially  1  Cor  15:3-8,  the  distinctive  revelation  of  Paul’s 
Damascus  vision,  the  connection  between  the  resurrection  and  the  designation 
of  Jesus  as  Son  of  God,  imply  that  the  ultimate  reason  why  the  first  Christians 
believed  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead  came  from  the  OT.  The  apparitions 
were  the  sign  by  which  the  disciples  and  Paul  knew  from  Scripture  that  the 
O  b  piomises  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus  and  that  they  themselves  were  commis¬ 
sioned  to  pioclaim  this  fulfillment.  Thus  the  new  faith,  i.e.  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection,  was  grounded  on  the  old  faith,  i.e.  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  prophetic 
promises. — J.J.C. 
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113.  F.  H.  Drinkwater,  “Recent  English  Writing  on  the  Resurrection,”  Con¬ 
tinuum  5  (2,  ’67)  441-445. 

A  chronicle  of  books  and  articles,  with  some  critical  reflections. 

114.  V.  Duclos,  “Er  Kristus  faret  op  til  himlen?”  [Did  Jesus  Ascend  into 
Heaven?],  Catholica  24  (1-2,  ’67)  54-65. 

There  are  three  principles  to  observe  in  reading  modern  exegetes  correctly: 
(1)  clarify  what  is  involved  in  a  particular  exegetical  question,  (2)  under¬ 
stand  the  terminology  in  the  way  in  which  the  biblical  authors  employed  it,  (3) 
distinguish  between  the  message  and  the  exterior  form,  between  the  central  and 
the  peripheral.  These  three  principles  are  applied  to  a  consideration  of  the 
ascension  pericope  as  interpreted  by  P.  Benoit  in  RevBib  56  (’49)  161-203 
[cp.  §  5-132],  G.  Lohfink  in  Catholica  [Munster]  17  (1,  ’63)  44-84  [cf.  § 
8-204],  and  F.  Dreyfuss  (unpublished  lectures). — B.A.P. 

115.  P.  Gaechter,  “Die  Engelerscheinungen  in  den  Auferstehungsberichten,” 
ZeitKathTheol  89  (2,  *67)  191-202. 

This  article  is  a  response  to  that  of  E.  Gutwenger,  “Zur  Geschichtlichkeit  der 
Auferstehung  Jesu”  [cf.  §  11-648].  A  closer  examination  of  the  NT  Easter 
accounts  seems  to  justify  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  the  angel  at  the  tomb. 
The  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  angel  is  found  in  Mk  16:6  and  Mt  28:6, 
namely  that  the  angel  dispels  all  doubt  about  an  authentic  resurrection  with 
the  words  “He  is  risen.”  The  appearance  of  the  angel  at  the  tomb  is  the  crystal¬ 
lization  point  for  faith.  Since  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  still  unaware  of  the 
meaning  of  his  message,  the  angel’s  words  are  an  appropriate  clarification. 
God  often  uses  visible  means  to  reveal  himself,  and  the  angel  fits  into  this 
pattern  of  revelation.  The  simplicity  of  the  angel  incident  suggests  its  factual¬ 
ness  and  hence  that  it  is  not  the  pure  invention  of  any  group  within  the  early 
Church. — H.B.B. 

116.  H.  Kessler,  “Fragen  um  die  Auferstehung  Jesu,”  BibKirche  22  (1,  ’67) 
18-22. 

There  are  two  basic  questions:  the  resurrection  itself  and  certitude  concern¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  Jesus  lived,  taught  and  died  for  us,  but  the  resur¬ 
rection  that  is  basic  for  Christian  faith.  Historical  investigation  leaves  the 
question  of  the  resurrection  open;  the  eyes  of  faith  are  needed  for  belief.  God’s 
action  in  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead  was  paralleled  by  his  action  regarding  the 
apostles  whom  he  brought  to  believe.  And  so  it  is  with  Christians  today. — J.J.C. 

117.  B.  Martin,  “ ‘Aufgefahren  in  den  Himmel.’  Gedanken  eines  Nichttheo- 
logen,”  GeistLeb  40  (2,  ’67)  85-93. 

The  ascension  mystery  means  that  Christ,  whose  activity  previously  was  lim¬ 
ited  in  space  and  time,  now  begins  a  ministry  for  the  whole  world,  for  all  men 
and  for  all  creatures. — J.J.C. 
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118.  J.  Ratzinger,  “Christi  Himmelfahrt,”  GeistLeb  40  (2,  ’67)  80-85. 

The  ascension  does  not  mean  that  Christ  departed  from  this  world  but  that 
he  entered  into  a  new,  definitive  and  unending  form  of  presence  among  men 
through  sharing  God’s  kingly  power. — J.J.C. 

119.  J.  Riedl,  “  ‘Wirklich,  der  Herr  ist  auferweckt  worden  und  dem  Simon 
erschienen’  (Lk  24,34).  Entstehung  und  Inhalt  des  neutestamentlichen 
Osterglaubens,”  BibLiturg  40  (2,  ’67)  81-110. 

A  survey  of  the  NT  belief  in  the  resurrection,  examining  (1)  the  NT  Easter 
texts,  (2)  the  origin  of  the  Easter  faith,  for  the  apostolic  generation  and  for 
subsequent  ages,  and  (3)  the  theological  content  of  the  Easter  faith  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  relevant  articles  of  the  creed. 

120.  J.  Riedl,  “  ‘En  efecto,  el  Senor  ha  sido  resucitado  y  ha  aparecido  a  Simon’ 
(Lucas  24,34),”  RevistBib  29  (1,  ’67)  33-44,  50.  * 

Spanish  version  of  parts  1  and  2  of  the  preceding  article. 

121.  H.  Roos,  “Kristi  opstandelse  som  historisk  og  teologisk  problem  hos  Willi 
Marxsen”  [The  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  Historical  and  Theological 
Problem  in  the  Thought  of  Willi  Marxsen],  Catholica  24  (1-2,  ’67)  35-44. 

In  M’s  view,  one  cannot  speak  of  the  resurrection  as  an  “event”;  one  can 
only  say  that  the  witnesses  saw  a  vision  of  Christ  as  alive,  and  interpreted  this 
vision  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  eschatological  category  of  “resurrection.”  The 
theological  problem  of  the  resurrection  involves  an  interpretation  of  an  inter¬ 
pretation.  M  opts  for  a  “functional”  interpretation,  concerning  himself  with  the 
question  of  how  Jesus’  claims  upon  us  can  be  brought  to  fruition  in  experience. 
M’s  theories  are  unacceptable  for  a  Christian. — B.A.P. 

122.  H.  Waldenfels,  “Ostern  und  wir  Christen  heute,”  GeistLeb  40  (1,  ’67) 
22-43. 

Scholars  today  debate  whether  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  a  historical 
event,  and  much  depends  upon  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  “historical.”  At 
least  all  the  witnesses  saw  Jesus  appearing  not  as  he  was  in  his  earthly  life,  and 
in  that  sense  the  resurrection  was  historical.  However,  it  seems  that  a  readiness 
to  believe  was  and  is  required,  a  willingness  to  accept  the  testimony,  and  this 
implies  an  encounter  with  Jesus.  Christians  of  today  also  may  encounter  Jesus 
and  experience  the  effects  of  the  Easter  faith  in  their  daily  lives. — J.J.C. 

123.  J.  Wall,  “Jesus  Rose  Again,”  AusCathRec  44  (2,  ’67)  107-112. 

An  explanation  of  the  NT  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  our 
initiation  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  catechetical  background  material. 
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124.  The  Way  8  (2,  ’67)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  resurrection: 

L.  Johnston,  “Christ  the  Lord,”  90-98. 

W.  Yeomans,  “I  have  Seen  the  Lord,”  99-105. 

H.  de  Lav  alette,  “The  Descent  into  Hell,”  106-116. 

W.  Lawson,  “The  Resurrection  of  the  Body,”  117-125. 

M.  O’Connell,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Resurrection,”  126-134. 

J.  Walsh,  “I  Am  with  You,”  135-141. 

Ascension,  cf.  §§  12-212;  12-233. 

Christology 

125.  Anon.,  “New  Thinking  About  Jesus  Christ,”  HerdCorr  4  (7-8,  ’67) 

213-221. 

A  survey  of  recent  writing  on  Christology  by  exegetes  and  dogmaticians,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  which  covers  a  broad  range  of  books  and  articles.  “In 
sum,  most  of  this  new  thinking  promises  well  for  a  deeper  and  more  vital  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  his  redemption  of  man.” 

126.  R.  E.  Brown,  “How  Much  Did  Jesus  Know? — A  Survey  of  the  Biblical 

Evidence,”  CathBibQuart  29  (3,  ’67)  315-345. 

Recently  the  question  of  Jesus’  knowledge  has  been  much  discussed  by 
Catholic  theologians,  and  the  article  sets  forth  what  exegesis  can  contribute 
to  the  debate.  Two  topics  are  treated:  Jesus’  foreknowledge  of  the  future  and  his 
understanding  of  himself  and  of  his  mission.  The  Gospels  agree  that  Jesus  was 
convinced  beforehand  that,  while  his  life  would  be  taken  from  him,  God  would 
ultimately  vindicate  him.  Such  a  prediction  could  have  come  from  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  OT,  e.g.  Isa  and  perhaps  Dan,  and  need  not  presuppose  superhuman 
knowledge.  Also,  Scripture  alone  neither  favors  nor  disproves  a  theory  that 
posits  a  psychological  development  in  Jesus’  knowledge  of  his  fate.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  possess  scientific  proof  that  Jesus  had  a  detailed  foreknowledge  of 
unpredictable  future  events,  e.g.  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Regarding  the 
parousia,  the  exegete  can  only  point  to  the  undeniable  confusion  in  the  state¬ 
ments  attributed  to  Jesus. 

Concerning  Jesus’  understanding  of  himself,  it  is  dubious  whether  we  should 
speak  in  any  strict  sense  of  “Messianic”  knowledge  on  his  part  since  he  may 
never  have  really  identified  his  role  as  that  of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  certainly  spoke 
of  his  special  relationship  to  God,  but  the  Synoptics  do  not  offer  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  proof  that  he  claimed  a  unique  sonship  which  other  men  could  not  share. 

A  better  approach  to  the  entire  problem  would  be  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  consciousness  and  knowledge  and  to  stress  what  is  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum  in  the  Gospel  presentation  of  Jesus,  i.e.,  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  unique 
agent  in  establishing  God’s  kingship  over  men.  The  foregoing  exegetical  study 
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does  not  prejudge  the  theological  interpretation  to  be  drawn  from  it.  That  Jesus 
had  limited  knowledge  is  maintained  by  recent  Catholic  theologians  and  agrees 
with  Cyril’s  statement  in  PG  75,  369. — J.J.C. 

127r.  R.  H.  Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  New  Testament  Christology  [cf. 
NT  A  10,  p.  290;  §§  ll-646r— 647r]. 

(R.  S.  Barbour,  ScotJ ournTheol  20  [2,  ’67]  239-245) : — Full  summary  of 
contents  and  of  some  of  F’s  theological  positions.  “This  book  is  not  only  a 
summary  of  much  recent  scholarship  but  also  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
subject  in  its  own  right.”  Three  general  questions  are  discussed.  (1)  F’s  whole¬ 
hearted  acceptance  of  the  method  of  traditio-historical  criticism  leads  to  exclud¬ 
ing  a  priori  the  possibility  that  Jesus  could  have  made  any  explicitly  Christologi- 
cal  affirmations  about  himself.  As  a  principle  for  historical  investigation  this 
method  is  open  to  discussion.  (2)  To  restrict  the  “tools”  of  Christology  to  the 
titles  of  Jesus  is  questionable  since  it  leads  to  neglect  of  other  Gospel  materials 
and  sometimes  to  a  misconception  of  what  are  actually  “titles.”  (3)  The  bases 
for  distinguishing  the  three  stages  of  the  Christian  mission,  e.g.  the  use  of  the 
LXX  and  the  Hellenistic  origin  of  Phil  2:6-11,  need  much  more  examination. 
— G.W.M. 

128r.  - ,  Idem. 

(W.  A.  Meeks,  “New  Testament  Christology  Evolving,”  Interpretation  21 
[2,  ’67]  188-192)  : — Summary  of  contents  and  methodology  of  this  “important 
and  lucid  book.”  “The  book  would  be  important  among  christological  studies  in 
English  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  breaks  free  of  the  perennial 
fascination  with  Jesus’  ‘self-consciousness.’  ”  Several  points  of  criticism  may 
be  raised.  Recent  studies  in  lst-century  Judaism  tend  to  suggest  that  the  kind 
of  clear  distinctions  between  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  “stages”  which  F 
makes  is  not  well  founded.  In  different  ways  the  book  fails  to  take  adequately 
into  account  the  results  of  both  form-criticism  and  redaction-criticism,  the 
latter  especially  in  the  Lukan  materials.  The  importance  which  F  (and  F.  Hahn, 
on  whom  he  depends)  gives  to  the  idea  of  an  eschatological  prophet  like  Moses 
marks  a  positive  contribution  of  the  work. — G.W.M. 

129r.  - ,  Idem. 

(N.  Perrin,  “New  Beginnings  in  Christology:  A  Review  Article,”  JournRel 
46  [4,  ’66]  491-496) : — Summary.  Praised  with  reservations.  F  depicts  the 
complexity  of  early  Christianity’s  view  of  Jesus.  He  accepts  much  of  the 
Synoptic  tradition  as  authentic  and  believes  we  can  know  more  of  the  historical 
Jesus  and  his  self-consciousness  than  seems  likely.  Also,  since  probably  no 
Son-of-Man  sayings  are  authentic,  the  continuity  between  Jesus  and  the  earliest 
Church  is  not  so  close  as  here  depicted. — J.J.C. 
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130r.  F.  Hahn,  Christ  ologische  Hoheitstitel  [cf.  NT  A  8,  pp.  151-152; 
§  10-762r]. 

(I.  H.  Marshall,  ‘‘Professor  Ferdinand  Hahn’s  ‘Christologische  Hoheitstitel/  ” 
ExpTimes  78  [7,  ’67]  212-215): — An  extensive  general  survey  of  an  influential 
book,  followed  by  some  comments  on  its  conclusions.  (1)  H  denies  that  Jesus 
made  any  significant  Christological  claims  for  himself,  but  can  the  great  struc¬ 
ture  of  NT  Christology  stand  on  such  tenuous  foundations?  (2)  A  chronologi¬ 
cal  development  based  on  the  amount  of  “Palestinian”  or  “Hellenistic”  influence 
may  be  guilty  of  ignoring  the  possible  admixture  of  these  elements  at  any  stage. 
(3)  The  division  of  theological  development  on  the  basis  of  the  effects  of  the 
delay  of  the  parousia  is  also  open  to  question. — G.W.M. 

131.  L.  Malevez,  “Le  Christ  et  la  foi,”  N ouvRevTheol  88  (10,  ’66)  1009-43. 

Jesus  can  be  seen  as  subject  as  well  as  object  of  faith  if  we  include  in  faith 
the  fully  confident  abandonment  of  the  whole  man  to  the  fidelity  of  God.  Jesus 
had  and  has  this  faith  (cf.  the  analyses  of  biblical  faith  by  H.  Urs  von  Balthasar, 
M.-F.  Lacan  and  J.  Alfaro)  and  remains  its  archetype  for  all.  Faith-trust  and 
obscurity  are  not  necessarily  connected  (Lacan)  ;  Jesus’  ignorance  of  the  hour 
(Mk  13:32)  does  not  preclude  immediate  vision  (von  Balthasar)  ;  Jesus’  vision 
of  God,  though  immediate,  was  not  beatifying  (K.  Rahner).  These  positions 
account  for  the  NT  witness  to  spiritual  development  in  the  man  Jesus,  his  non¬ 
knowing,  and  his  eschatological  consciousness.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
theory  of  his  infused  knowledge  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  future,  but 
they  do  presuppose  objective  non-knowledge  in  the  human  consciousness  of 
Christ. 

The  notion  of  hypostatic  union  helps  explain  the  real  identity  of  the  ontologi¬ 
cal  and  conscious  faith-abandonment  of  Jesus  which  he  possessed  both  in  its 
terrestrial  form,  as  seen  in  his  (for  us)  saving  confidence  in  his  resurrection, 
and  in  its  celestial  form,  as  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  perduring 
hypostatic  union. 

As  subject  of  faith  Jesus  verifies  fully  the  different  forms  of  faith-trust  and 
faith-abandonment.  Our  faith  is  but  a  participation  in  Jesus’  faith-abandonment. 
Jesus  is  also  the  object,  the  term  of  our  faith.  Even  the  pre-paschal  Jesus  pre¬ 
pared  us  for  this  by  insisting  on  faith  in  his  own  person  (implicitly  in  the 
Synoptics,  explicitly  in  John)  as  an  operative  principle  in  his  healing  miracles. 
— R.J.D. 

Christology,  cf.  §§  12-10;  12-125—131;  12-189r;  12-243;  12-255r— 257r. 

Synoptics 

132.  Y.  (Fritz)  Baer,  “Concerning  the  Image  of  Judaism  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,”  Zion  31  (3-4,  ’66)  117-152  [in  Hebrew,  with  an  English  sum¬ 
mary:  “Some  Aspects  of  Judaism  as  presented  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,” 
pp.  I-III]. 

The  essay,  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  Form-  und  Traditionsgeschichte ,  rep- 
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resents  a  restudy  of  certain  topics  in  the  light  of  the  latter.  In  his  reassessing 
these  topics,  B  is  generally  critical  of  an  extreme  in  the  historical  skepticism 
which  he  believes  characterizes  the  pre-form-critical  Protestant  scholarship. 
While  against  this  scholarship  he  usually  attributes  a  genuine  historical  basis 
to  some  of  the  materials,  he  does  not  attribute  to  them  a  full  freedom  from 
conscious  or  deliberate  alteration  arising  in  the  course  of  the  unfolding  of 
Christian  developments.  The  essay  consists  of  three  parts  plus  an  appendix. 

(1)  “The  debate  concerning  the  halakoth  in  Israel”  contends  that  the  conflict 
stories,  e.g.  Mk  7:1-23,  though  not  at  all  tenable  respecting  the  age  of  Jesus, 
reflect  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  intra-Jewish  halakic  controversies  which  took 
place  in  the  period  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  70.  However,  “the 
historian  does  not  have  the  right  to  describe  Jewish  society  in  the  period 
preceding  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  and  its  spiritual  leaders  on  the 
basis  of  the  typological  polemical  expressions  cited  in  the  Gospel.” 

(2)  “The  narrative  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple”  argues  that  the  Evange¬ 
lists  blend  together  authentic  though  hazy  memories  about  the  Temple  with 
distortions  of  the  actual  Temple  practices. 

(3)  In  “The  trial  of  Jesus”  B  contends  that  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  accounts 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  is  not  taken  from  real  life,  but  is  a  fictional  presentation 
on  the  basis  of  memories  gleaned  from  the  Jewish  tradition.  The  description  in 
the  Gospels  “has  no  historic  value  either  where  the  very  historical  existence  of 
the  Sanhedrin  is  concerned  or  with  regard  to  real  procedures.” 

The  appendix,  “The  Sanhedrin  and  other  Jewish  topics  in  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  asserts  that  the  “actual  historic  elements  in  Acts  are 
limited.  The  image  of  the  Sanhedrin  is  part  of  the  fictitious  creations  of  the 
author,  just  as  [is]  the  figure  of  Gamaliel  the  ‘Pharisee’  speaking  in  favor  of 
the  young  Christian  movement.” — S.S. 

133.  M.  Balague,  “La  Transfiguracion,”  RevistBib  29  (1,  ’67)  51-58. 

A  comparative  exegetical  and  theological  analysis  of  the  Synoptic  texts  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  relation  between  the  transfiguration  and  other  mo¬ 
ments  of  OT  and  NT  salvation-history. 

134.  F.  Giardini,  “Conversione  e  abnegazione  nei  Vangeli  sinottici,”  Rivist 
A  sc  Mist  12  (2,  ’67)  97-117. 

The  conversion  demanded  by  Christ  is  not  an  act  completed  once  for  all  but 
must  be  continually  repeated  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  Church. 
Conversion  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  penitential  bodily  practices  but  rather 
the  total  transformation  of  man’s  spirit.  Abnegation  means  the  complete  putting 
off  of  self  in  order  to  put  on  Christ.  Entire  freedom  from  self  will  be  completed 
by  the  imitation  of  Christ  crucified.  Understandably,  then,  Jesus’  exhortations 
to  self-denial  and  to  following  of  him  contain  allusions  to  his  death  and  resur¬ 
rection. — J.J.C. 
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135.  R.  Leivestad,  “Stormangrep  pa  tokildehypotesen”  [An  Attack  on  the 
Two-Source  Theory],  NorskTeolTids  68  (1,  ’67)  16-28. 

Nowadays  doubts  are  cast  upon  both  Urmarkus  and  Q.  Thus  recently  W.  R. 
Farmer  (following  upon  H.  G.  Jameson  and  B.  C.  Butler),  who  strives  to 
restrict  himself  to  purely  literary  criticism  without  recourse  to  hypothetical 
“sources.”  He  concludes  that  Lk  presupposes  Mt  and  that  Mk  combines  elements 
from  the  first  two  (which  conclusions  are  reached  in  12  “steps”).  F’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  totally  persuasive.  It  is  not  always  clear,  for  example,  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  abbreviations  on  one  side  or  development  on  the  other.  The 
“oral”  traditions  to  which  recourse  is  had  are  themselves  hypothetical  and 
inaccessible.  Perhaps  “two  sources”  must  be  kept:  an  Urmarkus  and  an 
Urmatthaus.  At  any  rate  the  problem  has  been  revived. — L.-M.D. 

136r.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  Etudes  d’Evangile  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  282]. 

(M.  Zerwick,  “Laboratorium  synopticum,”  VerbDom  45  [2,  ’67]  113-119): 
— As  an  initiation  into  modern  exegetical  methods,  the  collection  of  nine  Synop¬ 
tic  studies  republished  here  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  However,  it  is 
not  altogether  clear  that  these  modern  methods  lead  to  any  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  text.  For  example,  the  peculiarities  of  Mt’s  genealogy  were  well 
known  before  the  literary  genre  of  genealogies  was  studied,  and  their  signifi¬ 
cance  is  not  enhanced  as  a  result  of  such  studies.  Again,  the  annunciation  to 
Joseph  can,  with  some  difficulty,  be  fitted  into  the  category  of  annunciation- 
narratives  ;  but  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Evangelist  had  before  his  mind  the 
pure  form  of  the  annunciation-narrative  and  deliberately  deviated  from  it?  The 
importance  of  the  “literary  genre,”  “literary  motif”  and  Sits  im  Leben  is  much 
greater  for  the  rationalist  who  does  not  believe  in  the  supernatural  than  it  is 
for  “us”  who  accept  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  narratives. — J.F.B1. 

137.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Interpretation  des  Lvangiles  et  probleme  synoptique,” 
EphTheolLov  43  (1,  ’67)  5-16. 

The  theory  of  the  Two  Sources,  which  has  dominated,  especially  in  Germany, 
is  not  a  proved  hypothesis.  In  practice,  though  it  supposes  strict  literary  de¬ 
pendence  on  Mk,  it  is  forced  to  appeal  to  oral  traditions  to  explain  divergences. 
Mk  does  not  always  show  evidence  of  the  primitive  tradition  any  more  than 
Mt  or  Lk  does.  At  the  origin  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  one  must  suppose  partial 
groups  of  pericopes  which  were  grouped  together  to  form  Mk  but  which  were 
also  available  to  Mt  and  Lk  in  a  presynoptic  stage.  The  literary  dependence  is 
not  immediate  in  any  direction.  The  advantage  of  this  theory  is  that  it  enables 
one  to  practice  Synoptic  criticism  without  the  restrictive  limitations  of  a 
hypothesis  such  as  that  of  the  Two  Sources.  The  theory  is  briefly  exemplified 
in  the  analysis  of  the  healing  of  the  epileptic,  the  calming  of  the  storm,  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  and  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen.  These  ex¬ 
amples  show  how  such  a  theory  enables  one  to  discover  more  surely  the  par¬ 
ticular  theological  contribution  of  each  Evangelist. — G.W.M. 
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138.  S.  McLoughlin,  “Les  accords  mineurs  Mt-Lc  contre  Me  et  le  probleme 
synoptique.  Vers  la  theorie  des  deux  sources/’  EphTheolLov  43  (1,  ’67) 
17-40. 

The  major  agreements  of  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk  are  long  passages  not  found 
in  Mk,  and  these  are  ascribed  to  Q.  The  question  here  examined  is  whether,  in 
the  matter  common  to  all  three  Evangelists,  minor  agreements  of  Mt-Lk  against 
Mk  prove  the  existence  of  a  non-Markan  source.  342  such  minor  agreements 
have  been  listed  and  studied  by  scholars  such  as  J.  C.  Hawkins,  E.  De  Witt 
Burton,  M.-J.  Lagrange  and  B.  de  Solages.  Of  these  minor  agreements  only  6 
(Mt  26:68;  26:75;  17:2;  9:7;  17:7;  9:20)  are  really  significant.  None  of  them 
affords  solid  proof  for  the  existence  of  a  source  other  than  Mk.  All  the  agree¬ 
ments  can  be  explained  otherwise.  The  results  of  the  study  support  the  two- 
document  theory  which  holds  that  Mk  is  the  source  of  Mt  and  Lk.  Furthermore, 
the  evidence  confirms  the  correctness  of  our  critical  text.  Only  rarely  is  it  to  be 
modified  and  then  in  favor  of  some  reading  in  the  Itala  or  in  the  Caesarean  text. 
-J.J.C. 

139.  G.  Segalla,  “Gesu  rivelatore  della  volonta  del  Padre  nella  tradizione 
sinottica,”  RivistBib  14  (5,  ’66)  467-508. 

The  Synoptic  tradition,  oral  and  written,  is  examined  with  respect  to  the 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  The  relevant  texts  studied  are:  Mt  6:10b;  7:21; 
9:13;  12:7,  50;  18:14;  20:13b-15;  21:31;  22:3;  Mk  3:35;  Lk  2:14;  6:46;  8:21; 
and  the  following  terms  are  also  examined:  eudokia,  thelema,  thelein,  entole. 

Jesus  revealed  the  will  of  the  Father  through  his  words  and  deeds.  Man 
has  no  claims  on  the  will  of  God,  but  he  can  expect  anything  from  it  because 
of  God’s  universal  love  and  mercy,  ever  ready  to  help  those  most  in  need.  If 
man  wants  to  be  saved  he  must  accept  and  do  the  will  of  God,  as  formulated  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  especially  the  practice  of  brotherly  love;  he  must 
pray  for  help  to  carry  it  out.  Thus  the  Christian  family,  with  God  as  Father 
and  Christ  as  elder  Brother,  is  created.  To  reject  the  will  of  God  and  the 
brotherly  love  it  implies  means  to  condemn  oneself  to  the  just  punishment  of 
God. 

One  notes  an  evolution  in  the  transmission  of  this  doctrine:  in  the  first  stage, 
Jesus,  still  bound  to  a  Palestinian  environment,  insists  on  the  active  side  of 
the  will,  especially  on  brotherly  love;  the  oral  tradition  puts  into  relief  the 
originality  of  Christ  with  respect  to  Pharisaism,  as  a  motive  for  the  jettisoning 
of  the  ‘letter”  in  favor  of  the  spirit;  it  insists  on  the  help  extended  to  those 
who  most  need  it.  The  written  tradition  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptics  is  further 
subdivided:  Mt,  the  nearest  to  the  Judaic  environment,  insists  on  the  will  of  the 
Father  and  on  the  Law;  Mk  insists  on  the  active  side  and  on  familiarity  with 
Christ;  and  finally  Lk  transfers  the  will  of  the  Father  onto  Christ.  Lk  is  more 
Christocentric.  All  these  various  elements  are  but  aspects  of  the  same  basic 
truth  already  found,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  original  words  of  Jesus 
— C.S. 
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140r.  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  A  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  276]. 

(A.  W.  Argyle,  “A  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels:  Greek  or  English ?”  NTStud 
13  [3,  ’67]  293-295) S  rightly  chose  RV  for  his  synopsis  because  the  Revisers 
made  it  their  policy  to  translate  the  same  Greek  word  by  the  same  English  word, 
thus  showing  the  Gospel  parallels  better  than  do  the  RSV  or  the  NEB.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  Revisers  did  not  always  adhere  to  their  policy,  as  several  ex¬ 
amples  show.  The  accurate  study  of  the  Synoptic  problem  demands  knowledge 
of  Greek.  The  RV  synopsis  is  only  a  second  best. — J.J.C. 

141.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Structure  et  theologie  des  recits  de  la  Passion  dans  les 
evangiles  synoptiques,”  N ouvRevTheol  89  (2,  ’67)  135-163. 

Literary  analysis  of  the  Synoptic  Passion  accounts  shows  that  Mark’s  account 
is  kerygmatic,  emphasizing  the  shock  of  the  facts,  that  Matthew’s  is  ecclesial 
and  doctrinal,  showing  Christ  in  the  light  of  faith  and  defining  the  Church’s 
situation,  and  that  Luke,  more  the  historian  and  writer,  emphasizes  personal 
relationship  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  All  three  see  the  Passion  positively:  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  Scriptures  it  is  revealing  the  person  of  Jesus  and  realizing  his 
work.  Messianic  expectation  (Ps  110),  apocalyptic  manifestation  (Dan  7),  the 
suffering  of  the  just  (Ps  22) — all  find  here  their  realization  or  purpose.  Pre¬ 
cisely  by  willing  to  become  the  humiliated  servant  (Isa  53)  Jesus  enters  into 
his  glory,  not  as  earthly  Messiah  but  as  Son  of  God,  transforming  at  the  same 
time  the  spiritual  condition  of  man.  Illuminated  by  their  post-resurrection  faith, 
the  Evangelists  saw  that  it  was  in  his  very  death  that  Jesus  inaugurated  the 
new  era,  indicated  respectively  in  Mk,  Mt  and  Lk  by  signs,  cosmic  repercus¬ 
sions,  and  conversions. 

On  this  vision  of  faith  is  built  the  conception  of  Christian  life  found  in  all 
the  NT  writings:  his  hope  for  blessedness  does  not  lead  the  Christian  to  flee 
the  painful,  humiliating  reality  of  the  present  world;  it  rather  leads  him  to  seek 
actively  in  his  humble  and  disconcerting  everyday  life  the  mysterious  but 
decisive  intervention  of  God.  He  knows  that  sharing  the  glory  of  Christ  implies 
also  sharing  his  suffering  (Acts  14:22;  Rom  8:17;  2  Cor  4:10-11;  Phil  3:10-11; 
1  Pet  4:13).  Thus  trial  does  not  upset  but  rather  builds  up  his  confidence  and 
dignity  (Rom  5:3;  Jas  1:24;  Heb  12:7;  Acts  5:41). — R.J.D. 

Matthew 

142.  E.  P.  Blair,  “Jesus  and  Salvation  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,”  McCorm 
Quart  20  (4,  ’67)  301-308. 

Some  scholars,  e.g.  G.  Bornkamm,  make  Jesus  an  authoritative  interpreter  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  According  to  Matthew,  however,  Jesus  is  a  teacher  but  also 
a  divine-human  Savior  who  saves  men  by  fulfilling  first  the  role  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  and  then  as  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  inaugurating  the  kingdom.  He 
is  also  a  revealer  with  unique,  supernatural  knowledge. 
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The  first  aspect  of  salvation  in  Matthew’s  view  is  understanding.  Men  cannot 
be  Jesus’  disciples  unless  they  understand  the  revelation  which  he  brings.  The 
second  aspect  is  trust  and  confidence  in  Jesus’  person  and  power.  The  third 
aspect  is  in  becoming  or  being,  an  inner  transformation,  the  attaining  of 
righteousness.  The  final  aspect  of  Matthew’s  way  of  salvation  is  doing  the  will 
of  God.  Some  have  asserted  that  Matthew’s  theology  stands  in  the  NT  at  the 
far  end  of  the  spectrum  from  Paul’s.  This  is  not  true.  There  are  differences  of 
emphasis  but  essential  agreement. — J.J.C. 

143r.  P.  Bonnard,  L’tLvcmgile  selon  saint  Matthieu  [cf.  §  10-764r]. 

(E.  Rasco,  Gregorianum  48  [2,  ’67]  358-361): — Description  of  contents, 
method  and  positions  taken  on  several  issues.  In  its  emphasis  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Matthean  theology,  the  commentary  neglects  the  historical  questions 
which  are  nevertheless  present  to  the  reader.  But  even  this  important  short¬ 
coming  is  outweighed  by  the  positive  riches  of  the  work. — G.W.M. 

144.  A.  D.  Matthews,  “St  Matthew’s  Gospel:  A  Problem  in  Identity,”  Church 
QuartRev  168  (367,  ’67)  153-162. 

The  prologue  (Mt  1 — 4,  especially  1 — 2)  gives  the  perspective  of  the  entire 
Gospel  whose  unifying  theme  is  the  identity  of  Jesus.  Undoubtedly  Mt  follows 
Mk,  but  the  main  theme  decides  when  he  follows  and  when  he  departs  from  him. 
Some  have  seen  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  key  to  the  plan  of  Mt,  but 
wrongly,  since  the  Sermon  is  only  the  expansion  of  the  “preaching,”  the  setting 
forth  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  4:23). 

That  Mt’s  structure  is  determined  by  the  theme  of  Jesus’  identity  is  shown 
in  a  brief  schematic  outline  of  the  Gospel.  That  Mt’s  contents  are  determined 
by  the  same  theme  is  apparent  from  an  examination  of  various  passages.  Thus 
in  the  dispute  about  plucking  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  Mt  12:6  proper  has  “some¬ 
thing  greater  than  the  temple  is  here,”  indicating  that  Jesus  is  Emmanuel,  God 
with  us.  Also,  Mt  12:23  proper  has,  “Can  this  be  the  Son  of  David?”  which 
is  what  the  Evangelist  wishes  all  to  know.  On  Palm  Sunday  people  ask,  “Who 
is  this?”  (Mt  21:11  proper),  and  in  the  final  dispute  with  the  Pharisees  (Mt 
22:41-46)  Jesus  proves  that  he  is  the  Son  of  David  and  greater  than  David, 
as  Mt  said  at  the  outset.  In  brief,  the  Evangelist  sets  forth  the  significance  of 
events  for  revealing  the  identity  of  Jesus.  His  identity  is  demonstrated  from 
start  to  finish.  This  purpose  determines  the  content  and  the  structure  of  the 
Gospel. — J.J.C. 


145.  Sr.  M.  Michael,  “In  the  Steps  of  St.  Matthew,”  AusCathRec  44  (2,  ’67) 
96-106. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  scriptural  poem  of  Juvencus  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  to  which  the  poet  generally  remained  scrupulously  faithful. 
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146.  F.  Neirynck,  “La  redaction  matheenne  et  la  structure  du  premier 
fivangile,”  EphTheolLov  43  (1,  ’67)  41-73. 

A  serious  study  of  Mt  includes  redaction-criticism,  and  this  entails  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Gospel’s  structure  because  the  Evangelist  has  left  upon  the 
material  the  impress  of  his  fundamental  concepts.  The  classical  plan  of  Mt  is 
geographical.  From  14:1  on,  he  faithfully  follows  Mk’s  order  except  for  some 
minor  variations.  In  Mt  4:25 — 11:1,  however,  he  has  adopted  an  arrangement 
of  his  own,  but  the  ideas  are  perfectly  traditional. 

By  and  large,  Mt  has  preserved  the  Markan  order  of  the  pericopes.  Apart 
from  the  introductions  to  the  sermons  (4:23  ff. ;  9:34  ff.),  the  miracle  cycle 
(Mt  8 — 9)  is  the  only  important  insertion  into  the  Markan  sequence  of  events. 
Much  more  characteristic  is  the  editing  apparent  within  the  miracle  narratives. 
Mt’s  editing  of  Mk  is  seen  in  abbreviations,  expansions  and  omissions,  and  in 
each  case  it  is  a  question  of  an  interpretative  rereading  of  the  source. — J.J.C. 

147.  A.  V ogtle,  “Mt  1,25  und  die  Virginitas  B.  M.  Virginis  post  partum,” 
TheolQuart  147  (1,  ’67)  28-39. 

Several  arguments  are  given  which  show  that  M.  Kramer’s  interpretation  of 
the  text  [cf.  §  9-142]  is  not  acceptable.  The  intent  of  Mt  1:18-25  is  to  prove  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  promised  heir  of  David.  The  Evangelist  states  that 
Isaiah’s  prophecy  is  fulfilled  and  in  citing  the  prophecy  emphasizes  the  virginity 
of  Mary  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus.  Therefore  the  statement  that 
Joseph  did  not  know  Mary  till  she  brought  forth  her  son  is  meant  to  insist  upon 
virginitas  in  partn  and  does  not  deny  or  affirm  virginitas  post  partum.  However, 
the  statement  can  very  well  be  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary. — J.J.C. 

Mt  3:13-17,  cf.  §  12-103. 

148.  [Mt  5 — 7]  B.  Haring,  “The  Normative  Value  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  CathBib Quart  29  (3,  ’67)  375-385. 

The  literary  form  and  the  entire  construction  of  the  discourse  show  that  Mt 
clearly  intends  to  set  off  the  New  Law  against  the  OT  covenant  Law.  The 
sermon  admirably  presents  the  fundamental  relationship  between  the  beatific 
salvation  event  and  the  newness  of  life  demanded.  The  decisive  directive  for  the 
disciple  is  that  of  the  goal  commandments,  the  “commandments”  of  beatitude. 
These  are  no  less  serious  than  the  fulfillment  commandments  (limitative  com¬ 
mandments)  of  the  Decalogue.  They  are  absolutely  normative.  However,  the 
term  “norm”  has  here  an  analogous  meaning;  it  connotes  a  dynamic  propul¬ 
sion,  an  organized  action  toward  clearly  defined  goals. 

Both  legal  minimism  and  legal  harshness  are  excluded  by  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  which  calls  for  the  noble  reply  to  God’s  love  and  beckons  the  mature 
Christian  to  grow  in  knowledge  of  Christ  and  thus  in  sound  practical  judgment 
also.  From  this  knowledge  of  the  true  physiognomy  of  love,  he  is  to  advance  in 
the  best  possible  way  at  the  time  in  the  direction  of  perfect  love. — J.J.C. 
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149.  J.  Manek,  “On  the  Mount — On  the  Plain  (Mt.  v  1 — Lk.  vi  17),”  NovTest 
9  (2,  ’67)  124-131. 

The  author  recapitulates  some  similarities  and  differences  between  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain.  The  most  remarkable  difference  is 
the  location.  Why  this  difference?  “Is  there  any  connection  here  with  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  plain  in  the  eyes  of  our  Gospel  writers  ?” 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  mountains  in  the  OT,  we  see  that  some 
mountains  exist  in  the  future.  But  according  to  other  texts  (both  biblical  and 
extrabiblical)  mountains  will  not  abide  forever. 

M  asks  which  attitude  toward  mountains  Lk  takes.  He  has  a  dislike  for 
mountains.  In  Lk  3:3  ff.  John  the  Baptist  predicts  flattening  of  mountains.  In 
Lk  23:30  Jesus  speaks  as  if  mountains  will  fall.  In  Lk  15:4-7  the  shepherd 
leaves  the  99  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  not,  as  in  Mt,  on  the  hills.  The  difference 
may  have  originated  from  the  ambiguity  of  Palestinian  Syriac,  where  the  root 
tura  means  both  mountain  and  open  country.  However,  there  may  be  a  deeper 
theological  reason  for  the  difference  between  Lk  and  Mt. 

For  Mt  the  mountain  is  the  place  of  the  blessed,  and  in  the  story  of  the 
Gerasene  swine  he  does  not  place  these  unclean  animals  on  the  mountain.  Lk 
does  not  mind  this.  Mt  sees  the  climax  of  the  whole  temptation  narrative  to  be 
the  temptation  on  the  mountain.  Lk  gives  a  different  order. 

In  Mt  Jesus  delivers  his  apocalyptic  sermon  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Lk 
transfers  it  to  the  Temple. 

However,  Lk  does  not  always  omit  mountains,  especially  when  he  has  Mk 
for  his  source,  e.g.  Lk  21:21;  6:12  f. ;  9:28.  Conzelmann  would  say  that  for  Lk 
a  mountain  is  a  place  of  prayer,  but  this  may  be  applicable  to  the  Markan  source 
only.  No  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Lk  6:20 — 8:2  and  9:51 — 18:14.  With  this 
background  Lk  has  intentionally  placed  the  Sermon  on  a  level  place  which  is 
symbolic  for  things  eternal. — J.M.F. 

Mt  5:14,  cf.  §  12-230. 

150.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Was  sagte  Jesus  in  Matthaus  5:48?”  ZeitNTWiss  58 
(1-2,  ’67)  145. 

Esesthe  teleioi  could  well  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Aramaic  tslmwn.  But  if 
one  reads  the  Pa’el  instead  of  the  Pe’al,  the  meaning  (“you  should  repay  as 
your  heavenly  Father  repays”)  fits  the  Matthean  context  better  [cf  §  10-511] 
— S.E.S. 

151.  [Mt  6.9-13]  E.  M.  Fry,  A  Provisional  New  Translation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  BibTrans  18  (3,  ’67)  123-125. 

The  provisional  version  presented  by  the  Anglican  General  Synod  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  judged  inadequate  because  in  several  ways  it  is  lacking  in  clarity  and 
accuracy  as  an  expression  in  English  of  the  prayer  our  Lord  gave  to  his 
disciples.” 
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152.  [Mt  6:9-13]  D.  W.  Shriver,  “The  Prayer  That  Spans  the  World.  An 
Exposition:  Social  Ethics  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  Interpretation  21 
(3,  ’67)  274-288. 

How  modern  man  should  understand  and  pray  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  shown 
by  examining  (1)  the  interrelation  of  second-person  address  to  God  and  third- 
person  belief-formulations,  (2)  the  relation  between  the  historical  circumstances 
of  the  first  Christians  and  the  Christians  of  today,  and  (3)  the  indissoluble 
link  between  Christian  belief  and  the  Christian  life. — J.J.C. 

Mt  6:13,  cf.  §  12-426. 

153.  J.  O’Hara,  “Christian  Fasting  {Mt.  6,16-18),”  Scripture  19  (45,  ’67) 
3-18. 

A  study  of  the  saying  in  its  context  indicates  that  for  Mt  Christian  fasting  is 
a  particular  way  of  practicing  righteousness — a  prolongation  of  the  OT  concept 
— which  consists  in  good  works  done  in  this  life  with  a  suggestion  of  their 
penitential  nature.  Fasting  was  deeply  rooted  in  Israel  and  contained  the  idea 
of  man’s  humiliation  of  himself  before  God  and  man.  Mt  does  not  contradict 
this  OT  viewpoint,  nor  does  he  attack  the  practice  of  fasting;  he  simply  con¬ 
demns  improper  motivation  of  the  action.  The  Evangelist  places  the  Christian 
practice  of  fasting  in  essential  relationship  with  an  attitude  of  dependence  on 
God  as  Father,  first  of  Christ  and  through  him  of  all  Christians.  True  Christian 
fasting  will  have  its  reward,  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  reward  which  cannot  be 
earned  by  man  but  which  is  a  present  of  God’s  superabundance. — J.J.C. 

154.  J.  Dupont,  “  ‘Beaucoup  viendront  du  levant  et  du  couchant  .  .  .’  ( Mattliieu, 
8,  11-12;  Luc  13,  28-29),”  SciEccl  19  (2,  ’67)  153-167. 

The  contexts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  redactional  and  can  give  us  no 
information  about  the  historical  circumstances  attending  this  logion,  whose 
unity  seems  certain.  Luke  has  modified  the  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
while  Matthew  better  reflects  the  original  sequence.  The  two  versions  show 
marks  of  editorial  retouching,  and  one  cannot  determine  which  of  the  two 
accounts  better  reports  the  earlier  formulation. 

This  logion  contains  a  threat  and  a  promise,  according  to  a  genre  well 
attested  in  the  Gospels,  which  thus  confirm  the  historicity  of  this  statement. 
The  contrast  between  threat  and  promise  serves  to  inculcate  the  decisive  impor¬ 
tance  of  Jesus’  mission  in  the  history  of  salvation. 

The  framework  into  which  Matthew  inserts  this  logion  allows  him  to  present 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  condition  of  salvation.  The  logion  in  Matthew  broadens 
the  case  of  the  centurion,  who  thus  becomes  an  illustration  of  the  history  of 
salvation.  It  is  to  this  point  that  Matthew  directs  attention,  rather  than  to  a 
warning  for  Christians  of  his  time. 

The  context  in  which  Luke  has  placed  the  logion  accents  the  punishment  of 
the  workers  of  iniquity.  In  other  words,  Luke  teaches  here  the  importance  of 
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works.  In  place  of  the  opposition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  replace  the 
former  (Matthew),  Luke  asserts  a  religious  and  moral  universalism:  instead 
of  an  ethnic  separation,  Luke  distinguishes  those  who  practice  justice  from 
those  who  are  “workers  of  iniquity.”— J.L.D’A. 

155.  J.  Duplacy,  “Et  il  y  eut  un  grand  calme.  ...  La  tempete  apaisee 
(Matthieu  8,  23-27),”  BibVieChret  74  (’67)  15-28. 

Detailed  exegesis  of  the  passage  for  Bible  study  purposes. 

156.  [Mt  8:23-27]  L.  Messerschmidt,  “Jesus  stiller  stormen  pa  s0en.  Myte 
eller  frelseshistorisk  virkelighed  ?”  [Jesus  Stills  the  Storm  on  the  Lake. 
Myth  or  a  Reality  of  Salvation-History?],  Catholica  24  (1-2,  ’67)  45-54. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  exegeses  of  Bultmann  (in  The  History  of  the 
Synoptic  Tradition)  and  X.  Leon-Dufour  (in  Etudes  d’Evangile). 

157.  J.  Leal,  “Valor  eclesiologico  y  sacramental  de  Mt  9,8b:  ‘Qui  dedit  potesta- 
tem  talem  hominibus,’ ”  EstBib  24  (3,  ’65)  245-253. 

In  Mt  (alone)  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  ends  in  a  theological,  not  a 
psychological,  statement.  What  is  its  meaning?  The  power  is  that  of  forgiving 
sins;  it  is  given  by  God  to  Jesus  and  by  Jesus  to  the  Church;  and  it  is  understood 
as  referring  to  the  time  of  the  Matthean  church. — G.W.M. 

Mt  9:14-17,  cf.  §§  12-177— 178r;  12-195. 

158.  [Mt  13:1-23]  B.  Gerpiardsson,  “Liknelsen  om  fyrahanda  sadesaker  och 
dess  uttydning”  [The  Parable  of  the  Four  Types  of  Grain  Field  and  its 
Explanation],  SvenskExegArs  31  (’66)  80-113. 

The  nature  of  the  link  which  ties  these  two  Gospel  pericopes  together  has 
often  been  discussed.  The  three  Synoptics  each  use  the  verb  akouein  four  times, 
which  makes  one  think  not  only  of  the  general  usage  of  the  word  sema(  in  the 
Bible  but  more  precisely  of  the  Shema  in  Deut  6:4  ff.  which  always  remained 
alive  in  Judaism  (cf.  for  example  Mk  12:28  ff.  parr,  and  also  Jesus’  triple 
temptation). 

There  follows  a  general  overview  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  three  parable 
chapters  in  the  Synoptics.  Mt  strikes  a  lively  opposition  between  the  masses 
who  do  not  understand  and  the  disciples  who  do.  He  describes  four  types  of 
“hearers”  of  which  the  first  three  correspond  to  the  distinction  heart-soul- 
strength  of  the  Shema  and  the  fourth  is  the  one  who  “does”  the  word.  In  Mk 
the  listeners  are  seen  in  groups  and  the  differences  among  them  are  less 
schematic.  Lk’s  presentation  is  in  a  more  free  and  more  concrete  form.  Mt  and 
Lk  both  presuppose  Mk  as  well  as  another  source  (“Q”)  which  probably  came 
from  a  midrash  on  the  Shema.  The  parable  is  completely  dominated  by  the 
idea  that  the  state  of  the  soil  conditions  the  yield  of  the  seed:  it  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  exactly  in  relation  with  the  explanation  which  follows  it.  In 
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the  three  Evangelists  the  teaching  of  the  parable  elucidates  Jesus’  teaching  only 
for  his  disciples.  The  whole  could  well  go  back  to  Jesus  himself. — L.-M.D. 

159.  [Mt  16:17-19]  R.  H.  Fuller,  “The  ‘Thou  Art  Peter’  Pericope  and  the 
Easter  Appearances,”  McCormQuart  20  (4,  ’67)  309-315. 

The  pericope  originally  formed  part  of  an  independent  pronouncement  story 
whose  Semitic  character  indicates  a  Palestinian  background.  However,  the 
words  are  not  an  authentic  saying  of  the  earthly  Jesus  because  they  manifest 
traces  of  the  post-Easter  perspective,  e.g.  the  period  of  the  Church,  the  Son- 
of-God  Christology,  Christ’s  power  over  Sheol.  Binding  and  loosing  first 
referred  to  kerygmatic  functions  but  have  been  changed  to  refer  to  juridical 
functions  as  Mt  18:18  shows. 

The  interpretation  here  proposed  has  these  historical  implications.  Peter  was 
the  first  to  “see”  the  risen  Lord  and  the  one  who  reassembled  the  Twelve.  With 
these  events  his  once-for-all  function  of  the  Rock  was  completed.  The  appear¬ 
ance  to  him  might  have  occurred  during  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee. 
The  theological  implications  of  the  interpretation  here  proposed  lie  in  the 
function  which  the  resurrection  appearances  have  in  salvation-history.  These 
appearances  differ  from  apocalyptic  visions  because  of  their  triple  function — 
the  sending  of  the  apostles,  the  inaugurating  of  the  kerygma  and  the  founding 
of  the  Church.  All  three  functions  are  found  in  the  Petrine  passage. — J.J.C. 

160.  [Mt  17:1-9]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “The  Transfiguration  of  Christ,”  BibSac  124 
(494,  ’67)  133-148. 

The  exegesis  of  the  passage  indicates  that  the  transfiguration  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  theological  significance.  It  is  the  authentication  of  the  Son  as  Messiah,  the 
anticipation  of  the  kingdom,  the  illustration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  to 
come,  an  illustration  of  personal  resurrection,  the  confirmation  of  OT  prophecy, 
the  proclamation  of  the  costliness  of  Jesus’  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  finally  the 
evaluation  of  his  Passion  for  souls. — J.J.C. 

161r.  [Mt  19:3-12]  A.  Isaksson,  Marriage  and  Ministry  in  the  New  Temple 
[cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  138;  §  ll-804r]. 

(G.  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  92  [4,  ’67]  276-277) : — The  exegetical  parts  of  the 
work  are  not  always  clear,  nor  can  I’s  interpretations  easily  be  fitted  into  the 
preaching  of  Jesus.  That  Jesus  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  new  Temple 
is  probable,  but  that  his  remarks  on  marriage  were  inspired  by  Ezek  44:22 
rather  than  Gen  1 — 2  is  much  less  so. — G.W.M. 

162r.  - ,  Idem. 

(J.  Massingberd  Ford,  JournTheolStud  18  [1,  ’67]  197-200) : — Greater  confi¬ 
dence  can  be  placed  in  the  author’s  view  on  marriage  in  the  Qumran  community 
than  on  his  interpretation  of  the  NT  teaching  on  marriage.  Many  reasons,  here 
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detailed,  militate  against  the  opinion  that  Mt  5:32  and  19:9  refer  to  a  woman 
who  has  lost  her  virginity  before  marriage.  Also,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Jesus’ 
attitude  on  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  may  be  bound  up  with  the  difficult 
position  of  a  divorced  woman,  e.g.,  she  could  not  marry  a  priest.  The  book 
provides  the  most  probable  exegesis  of  1  Cor  11:3-16:  the  woman’s  veil  is  an 
external  sign  that  she  is  a  prophetess,  citing  Ezek  13:17-23.  Rules  for  men’s 
and  women’s  hair  in  liturgical  worship  are  attributed  to  the  OT  rules  concern¬ 
ing  priests’  hair,  supported  by  the  rabbinic  prohibitions  and  the  rules  about 
wives  showing  their  hair  in  public.  The  author  strengthens  his  position  by  as¬ 
sociating  these  Christian  prophets  with  the  Nazirites,  and  he  understands  that 
Paul  advises  the  woman  either  to  put  her  hair  up  or  to  be  a  Nazirite. — J.J.C. 

163r.  - ,  Idem. 

(P.  Nober,  VerbDom  45  [1,  67]  52-57) : — Extensive  summary.  Some  of  the 
new  solutions  deserve  special  attention.  The  exceptive  clause  in  Mt  19:9  is 
thus  explained.  The  man  contracted  marriage  on  the  understanding  that  the 
virginity  of  the  woman  was  an  essential  condition.  But  she  had  been  guilty  of 
porneia.  Therefore  he  could  divorce  her  since  the  marriage  was  null  and  void. 
-J.J.C. 

164.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “The  Parable  of  the  Foolish  Scholars  (Matt,  xxv 
1-13),”  NovTest  9  (2,  ’67)  107-123. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  especially  the  absence  of 
the  bride,  are  noted.  The  picture  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  wedding.  Jesus  was 
probably  referring  to  the  spiritual  marriage  between  Yahweh  and  Israel.  This 
nuptial  symbolism  was  used  to  express  the  story  of  the  Exodus  and  redemption 
especially  in  the  Midrash  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  F  gives  seven  examples  of 
redemption  expressed  in  this  erotic  imagery  from  the  Midrash.  Yahweh  is 
represented  as  coming  down  like  a  bridegroom  to  meet  his  bride,  Israel,  and 
their  union  is  effected  by  the  setting  up  of  the  tent  of  meeting  and  the  descent 
of  the  Shekinah.  The  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai  was  known  as  the 
“day  of  espousals.” 

The  Song  was  accommodated  to  Israel  as  a  whole.  However,  the  scholars 
appropriated  almost  every  phrase  of  the  Song  to  themselves.  F  gives  several 
examples.  The  scholars  also  compared  themselves  to  brides.  For  them  the  tent 
of  meeting  became  “the  chamber  of  my  teaching,”  and  the  rabbis  hoped  to  enter 
into  the  bridal  chamber  through  merits  of  their  scholarship. 

Jesus  probably  told  the  parable  of  the  virgins  against  this  background,  for  the 
scholars  may  have  tended  to  exclude  the  unlearned  from  this  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  with  God.  The  Sits  ini  Leben  appears  to  suit  this,  for  the  parable  of  the 
virgins  arises  from  the  dispute  over  Jesus’  teaching  authority  recorded  in 
Mt  21:23.  In  this  controversy  Jesus  illustrates  his  points  with  parables,  which 
contain  symbols  obviously  known  to  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  for  they 
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realize  that  these  parables  are  told  against  them.  F  gives  examples  and  concludes 
that  the  whole  section  from  Mt  21:23-24  (inclusive)  centers  around  good  and 
bad  teaching,  but  especially  teaching  unaccompanied  by  good  works. 

The  parable  of  the  virgins  is  dramatically  illustrative  of  this.  The  symbols  are 
apt.  Ten  =  the  quorum  for  a  study  group;  the  time  is  night,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  time  for  studying  the  Torah;  lamps  symbolize  the  Torah; 
trimming  of  lamps  may  symbolize  “speaking  well.”  But  oil  symbolizes  good 
deeds  and  it  is  the  deficiency  of  these  which  precludes  the  five  virgins  from 
entering  the  bridal  chamber  and  on  account  of  which  the  bridegroom  says  “I 
know  thee  not.”  This  is  probably  meant  in  the  nuptial  sense  and  as  a  technical 
phrase  used  by  a  teacher  when  refusing  a  disciple  admission  to  an  academy. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  Jesus’  fifth  discourse  Mt  records  a  parable,  which  comes 
as  a  climax  to  the  Exodus-motif.  Jesus  comes  like  God  on  Mount  Sinai  to  draw 
Israel  to  himself  in  the  New  Covenant,  to  bring  them  under  the  wings  of  the 
Shekinah. 

F  concludes  by  discussing  the  dating  of  the  material  used  for  the  exegesis, 
and  the  use  of  allegory  in  the  Matthean  parables.  Behind  the  parable  may  lie  a 
“covert  midrash”  on  Song  5:1,  2,  5  and  1:2-4.  The  redacted  Targum  on  the 
Song  may  contain  certain  polemical  notes  against  its  use  by  Christians. — J.M.F. 
(Author). 

165.  J.-E.  David,  “To  hairna  mou  tes  diathekes  Mt  26:28:  Un  faux  probleme,” 
Biblica  48  (2,  ’67)  291-292. 

The  construction  is  said  to  be  ungrammatical,  being  against  the  fundamental 
principle  that  a  nomen  rectum  cannot  be  separated  from  its  nomen  regens  by  a 
pronominal  suffix.  Some  consider  this  incorrect  construction  to  be  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  Mt-Mk  of  the  more  primitive  and  more  correct  text  of  Lk-Paul.  Others 
take  an  easier  course,  accusing  Christ  of  grammatical  error.  But  is  it  true  that 
the  construction  is  incorrect?  In  Hebrew  the  construction:  construct  case,  suffix, 
nomen  rectum,  is  quite  possible,  and  there  are  numerous  examples  in  the  OT  as 
well  as  in  Phoenician  inscriptions  and  possibly  in  Ugaritic.  A  clear  example  is 
Ps  71:7,  “my  refuge  of  strength”  for  “my  strong  refuge.”  Mt  26:28  is  gram¬ 
matically  correct,  authentic,  and  refers  to  Christ’s  ipsissima  verba. — P.P.S. 

166.  [Mt  26:69-75]  A.  Ribeiro  de  Santana,  “St.  Peter’s  Denial  according  to 
Origen,”  IndEcclStud  6(1,  ’67)  13-23. 

Origen  clearly  interprets  the  denial  of  Peter  as  a  serious  sin  for  which  the 
responsibility  hinges  upon  Peter’s  rash  promise  of  fidelity. — G.W.M. 

167.  fMt  27:5]  R.  Silva,  “<;C6mo  murio  Judas,  el  traidor?”  CultBib  23  (212, 
’&)  35-40. 

Because  of  their  different  purpose  and  manner  of  narration,  Matthew  and 
Luke  (Acts)  do  not  contradict  each  other  in  their  account  of  Judas’  death. 
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168.  [Mt  27:51]  M.  de  Jonge,  “Het  motief  van  het  gescheurde  voorhangsel 
van  de  tempel  in  een  aantal  vroegchristlijke  geschriften”  [The  Motif  of 
the  Torn  Temple  Veil  in  Some  Early  Christian  Writings],  NedTheolTijd 
21  (4,  ’67)  257-276. 

In  a  previous  article  [cf.  §  11-1040]  it  was  shown  that  the  account  of  the 
rending  of  the  Temple  veil,  not  having  a  clear  meaning  by  itself,  was  used  by 
the  Synoptics  for  different  purposes  in  different  contexts.  This  explains  the 
great  variety  of  interpretations  in  early  Christian  tradition.  (1)  The  veil  of  the 
Temple  is  considered  as  the  garment  of  “the  angel,”  torn  by  the  latter  out  of 
mourning  for  Christ’s  death  (Melito  of  Sardis,  Pseudo-Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
Pseudo-Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Hilary).  The  angel  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the 
Temple,  a  motif  that  must  be  explained  as  a  reaction  to  the  Marcionite  doctrine 
of  a  God  of  the  Law  who  inhabits  the  Temple.  (2)  The  Temple  is  represented 
as  a  person  tearing  his  garment  (Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Sedulius, 
Protevangelium  of  James,  Testament  of  Levi).  (3)  The  rending  of  the  veil  was 
the  sign  that  God  left  his  chosen  people,  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Gentiles 
(Syriac  Didascalia  Apostolorum,  Testament  of  Benjamin,  Hilary)  and  revealed 
himself  to  them  (Origen,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret  of  Cyprus).  (4)  A 
survey  of  5  interpretations  was  given  already  by  Ephraem  of  Syria  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Diatessaron.  (5)  In  Gnostic  literature  the  same  theme  was 
also  interpreted  in  various  ways.  An  exhaustive  survey  of  this  material  has  yet 
to  be  made. — W.B. 

169.  R.  D.  Culver,  “What  is  the  Church’s  Commission?  Some  Exegetical 
Issues  in  Matthew  28:16-20,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  10  (2,  ’67)  115-126. 

The  Church’s  commission,  as  envisaged  in  the  passage,  is  not  primarily  that 
of  engaging  in  foreign  missions;  rather,  the  faithful,  wherever  they  may  be, 
have  the  task  of  making  disciples — of  any  nation  as  well  as  of  all  nations. — J .J.C. 

Mark 

170r.  J.  Bowman,  The  Gospel  of  Mark  [cf.  §  ll-1042r]. 

(E.  Haenchen,  TheolLitZeit  92  [4,  ’67]  275-276) : — Summary  of  the  contents 
and  of  the  thesis  of  the  book.  To  explain  Mk  as  a  new  Christian  Passover 
Haggadah  one  must  find  OT  parallels  in  the  Exodus  story.  But  when  B  argues, 
for  example,  that  the  first  account  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  represents 
the  manna  miracle  for  the  Jews  and  the  second  the  giving  of  the  heavenly  bread 
to  (Jews  and)  Gentiles,  he  is  forced  to  go  beyond  Mk  for  the  basis  of  this 
interpretation  (cf.  Jn  6).  In  general,  at  least  for  Continental  scholarship,  this 
book  does  not  solve  the  riddle  of  Mk. — G.W.M. 

171.  J.  Delorme,  “Aspects  doctrinaux  du  second  fivangile,”  EphTheolLov  43 
(1,  ’67)  74-99. 

An  examination  of  Mk’s  use  of  “gospel”  and  of  his  presentation  of  Jesus’ 
teaching  does  not  fui  nish  exact  conclusions  concerning  Aik’s  sources.  However, 
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the  Evangelist  manifests  a  distinctive  and  mature  viewpoint  when  describing 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Church.  (1)  Often  scholars  speak  of  Mk’s  Christo- 
logical  intent,  but  this  can  be  exaggerated,  for  he  is  mainly  concerned  with 
portraying  Jesus  as  present  and  working  with  his  followers  in  the  midst  of 
opposition.  (2)  Mk  goes  back  to  the  first  manifestations  of  God’s  eschatological 
action  and  shows  the  work  begun  by  Christ  continuing  in  the  disciples.  One  may 
say  that  Mk  has  an  ecclesiology  as  well  as  a  Christology,  a  paraenesis  as  well 
as  kerygma.  (3)  The  writer  of  the  Gospel  is  a  man  deeply  sensitive  to  the 
profound  mystery  opened  to  him  by  faith  in  Christ.  Mark  found  intimate 
knowledge  of  Jesus  while  assisting  in  his  work  continued  in  the  Church.  Having 
faced  opposition  and  persecution,  he  reminds  those  who  have  forgotten  it  that 
there  is  no  loyalty  to  Christ,  no  efficacy  for  the  Church’s  mission,  except  in  the 
path  that  Jesus  walked. — J.J.C. 

172.  J.  P.  Hanigan,  “The  Marcan  Concept  of  the  Christian  Life,”  HomPast 
Rev  67  (10,  ’67)  839-848. 

The  Markan  Gospel  is  not  a  moral  instruction,  but  its  portrayal  of  Christ 
contains  the  elements  from  which  the  principles  of  the  Christian,  i.e.  moral, 
life  can  be  deduced.  The  single  moral  imperative  is  expressed  in  the  correlatives 
of  repentance  and  faith  (1:15),  a  personal,  interior,  dynamic  and  total  act.  The 
source  of  the  moral  imperative  is  God’s  revelation  of  historical  and  eschatologi¬ 
cal  redemption  in  Jesus  (1:15  also).  The  fact  of  Jesus  is  God’s  challenge  to 
“response-able”  men.  The  basic  motivation  of  the  Christian  life  is  personal  love 
for  Jesus  as  a  response  to  love.  This  Markan  concept  of  the  Christian  life  has 
practical  implications  for  our  understanding  of  sin,  of  the  role  of  conscience, 
and  of  law. — G.W.M. 

173.  J.  G.  H.  Hoffmann,  “Saint  Marc  ou  l’Lvangile  de  Jesus,  le  Fils  de  Dieu. 
Resume  de  l’lntroduction  a  l’Lvangile  de  Marc  de  Rudolf  Grob,”  RevRef 
18  (2,  ’67)  1-64. 

Extensive  summary  of  Grob’s  Einfiihrung  in  das  Markus-Evangelium  (1965) 
[cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  281]. 

174.  L.  F.  Rivera,  “Una  estructura  en  la  redaccion  de  Marcos,”  RevistBib  29 
(1,  ’67)  1-21. 

By  an  analysis  based  on  both  language  and  doctrine,  the  structure  of  Mk 
can  be  discovered.  Apart  from  the  title,  Mk  1:1,  the  main  divisions  are  “The 
Manifestation  of  the  Messiah,”  1:2 — 8:30,  and  “The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Mystery 
of  the  Cross  and  Resurrection,”  8:31 — 16:8.  The  events  of  the  first  division 
result  in  the  infidelity  of  the  people  and  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  disciples, 
and  the  section  ends  in  the  confession  of  Peter.  The  second  division,  in  which 
the  Passion  and  resurrection  appear  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  preceding  predic¬ 
tions,  has  a  similar  structure:  the  flight  of  the  disciples  and  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus,  with  the  climax  in  the  confession  of  the  centurion. — G.W.M. 
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175.  K.  Weinholt  Petersen,  “Messiashemmelighed  og  lignelsesforkyndelse  i 
Markusevangeliet”  [The  Messianic  Secret  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Par¬ 
ables  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark],  DanskTeolTids  30  (1,  ’67)  1-25. 

As  shown  by  B.  Noack’s  analysis  of  Mk  4:1-34  Markusevangeliets  lignelse- 
kapitlet  (1965),  this  section  was  composed  by  Mark  with  a  pedagogical  pur¬ 
pose  ( didaskein )  but  the  content  of  the  logos  is  not  defined.  The  conclusion, 
vv.  33-34,  reunites  and  confirms  vv.  1  and  10:  the  secret  ( mysterion )  is  not 
revealed  to  the  crowd  but  only  to  the  disciples.  The  whole  is  tied  in  with  the 
conception  of  Israel’s  rejection  and  hardening.  Actually  the  secret  has  to  do 
with  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  (suffering-death-resurrection)  including  an 
eschatological  announcement. 

One  can  reconcile  the  other  Markan  parables  (esp.  in  c.  13,  but  also  2:1 — 3:6; 
7:15;  etc.)  with  this  interpretation.  The  community,  and  it  alone,  receives  the 
revelation.  In  Mk  this  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  hidden  and  the  revealed 
is  religious,  not  speculative.  It  pertains  to  his  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. — L.-M.D 

176.  J.  O’Hara,  “Christian  Fasting.  Mk  2,  18-22,”  Scripture  19  (47,  ’67)  82-95. 
[Cf.  §  12-153.] 

The  question  posed  in  Mk  2:18  reflects  the  custom  followed  by  pious  Pharisees 
of  fasting  on  Monday  and  Thursday  as  a  special  act  of  piety.  While  some  critics 
accept  v.  19a  as  Jesus’  reply  to  the  query,  almost  all  see  vv.  19b-20  as  the  product 
of  the  early  Church  which  had  already  adopted  the  practice  of  fasting.  Such  an 
interpretation  implies  that  nesteuein  must  be  understood  in  its  narrow  sense  to 
mean  a  penitential  fasting  practice  in  memory  of  the  Lord’s  death.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  nesteuein  may  express  only  “sadness”  in  contrast  to  the  joy  prevailing  in 
the  presence  of  the  bridegroom.  Underlying  the  Greek  term  may  well  be  the 
Aramaic  ’t‘ny  which  means  both  “to  be  sad”  (cf.  Targum  on  1  Kgs  2:26)  and 
“to  fast”  (cf.  Targum  on  Zech  7:5).  An  illustration  of  this  ambivalence  is  found 
in  Mt  9:15  where  the  Evangelist  changes  nesteuein  to  penthein  in  one  instance 
while  he  leaves  nesteuein  unchanged  where  it  appears  both  before  and  after. 
Therefore,  in  Mk  2:19  f.  Jesus  is  not  giving  a  pronouncement  about  fasting, 
but  is  using  the  occasion  to  describe  a  new  reality  which  he  has  brought  into 
the  world:  this  is  a  time  of  joy  in  which  those  immediately  involved  cannot 
fast ;  it  will  be  time  to  be  sad  when  he  is  no  longer  with  them. — D. J.H. 

177.  F.  G.  Cremer,  “Das  Fastenstreitgesprach  (Mk  2,  18-22  parr)  bei  Beda 
Venerabilis  und  Hrabanus  Maurus.  Zur  Charakteristik  mittelalterlicher 
Florilegien,”  RevBen  77  (1-2,  ’67)  157-174. 

This  study  in  the  history  of  early  medieval  exegesis  demonstrates,  through  the 
analysis  of  commentaries  on  a  single  pericope,  how  Bede  presented  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  florilegium  of  patristic  commentaries  while  Rabanus  compiled  a  less  inte¬ 
grated  collection  of  passages  from  the  Fathers  and  especially  from  Bede. 
— G.W.M. 
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178r.  F.  G.  Cremer,  Die  Fastenansage  Jesn.  Mk  2,20  und  Parallelen  [cf.  NT  A 

10,  p.  280]. 

(H.-W.  Bartsch,  TheolZeit  23  [2,  ’67]  135-137) : — Summary.  C’s  arguments 
for  interpreting  Mk  2:20  parr,  itself  as  allegorical  are  not  conclusive.  But  the 
book  is  valuable  in  showing  that  the  custom  of  fasting  was  not  primarily 
motivated  by  the  Gospel  citation,  though  this  was  later  appealed  to.  Some  de¬ 
tailed  remarks  are  given  on  the  motives  for  fasting  explained  by  C. — G.W.M. 

Mk  2:18-22,  cf.  §  12-195. 

179.  [Mk  4:11-12]  A.  M.  Ambrozic,  “Mark’s  Concept  of  the  Parable,”  Cath 
Bib  Quart  29  (2,  ’67)  220-227. 

The  rest  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  contradict  Mk  4:11  f. ;  not  everything  in  the 
parables  was  completely  obscure  to  the  adversaries  as  these  verses  suggest.  The 
solutions  hitherto  proposed  for  the  problem  are  examined  and  found  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  Mark  regards  the  parables  as 
prophetic  words,  and  Jesus’  parables  are  primarily  acts  of  power;  they  are  first 
and  foremost  decisions  and  decrees,  not  instruction.  Thus  Mark’s  concern  is  not 
understanding  as  opposed  to  ignorance,  but  the  favorable  as  contrasted  with  the 
unfavorable  effect  which  the  parables  produce  in  men. — J.J.C. 

180.  C.  M.  Martini,  “La  confessione  messianica  di  Pietro  a  Cesarea  e  l’inizio 
del  nuovo  popolo  di  Dio  secondo  il  Vangelo  di  S.  Marco  (8,  27-33),” 
CivCatt  118/2  (June  17,  ’67)  544-551. 

In  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  never  uses  “people  of  God”  as  an  honorific  term,  but 
the  idea  is  present  in  Mk’s  theology  of  the  kingdom.  According  to  the  Evangelist, 
Jesus’  presentation  of  the  kingdom  has  two  phases.  The  earlier  speaks  of  under¬ 
standing,  of  comprehending  the  kingdom ;  the  later  speaks  of  accepting,  of  living 
it,  and  the  turning  point  comes  with  Peter’s  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 
From  then  on  Jesus  speaks  plainly,  depicting  the  Messiah  as  suffering  and 
demanding  the  disciples  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  him.  Furthermore,  the 
idea  of  the  people  of  God  gradually  becomes  limited  and  identified  with  the 
person  of  Jesus.  Peter  is  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  confess  this  mysterious  truth. 
-J.J.C. 

181.  G.  Strecker,  “Die  Leidens-  und  Auferstehungsvoraussagen  im  Markus- 
evangelium  (Mk  8,31;  9,31;  10,32-34),”  ZeitTheolKirche  64  (1,  ’67) 

16-39. 

Except  for  the  introduction,  the  Son-of-Man  notion  (perhaps)  and  the 
Markan  polla  pathein,  Mk  8:31  represents  an  original,  pre-Markan  form  of  the 
Passion/resurrection  prediction.  9:31  and  10:32-34  derive  from  8:31.  9:31 
seems  influenced  also  by  the  Passion  narrative — which  suggests  its  redactional 
origin.  The  particular  form  of  10:32-34,  which  summarizes  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Passion  (14:43 — 16:8),  is  due  to  its  place  in  the  redactor’s  com¬ 
position,  i.e.  immediately  before  the  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
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As  the  notion  of  a  suffering  Messiah  in  pre-Christian  Judaism  remains  un¬ 
proved,  it  can  hardly  be  presupposed  for  the  period  of  Jesus  himself.  Mk  8:31 
is  then  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu,  coming  from  the  post-Easter  community  and 
reflecting  its  confession  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  The  original,  political 
understanding  of  the  Messiah  is  corrected;  he  is  not  the  national  hero  of 
Judaism  but  one  who  suffers  and  rises  from  the  dead.  By  attributing  the  words 
to  the  earthly  Jesus  the  community  confirms  its  Christology. 

The  redactor  has  linked  the  prediction  to  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  (8:22- 
26)  and  the  call  of  the  disciples  to  follow  the  suffering  Messiah  in  his  destiny 
(8:34  ff.).  In  the  broader  redactional  context  the  pericope  introduces  Jesus’ 
Passion  and  resurrection.  In  none  of  the  three  predictions  nor  in  the  Passion 
narrative  does  Mk  point  to  the  atoning  character  of  Jesus’  death.  In  both  14:24 
and  10:45  the  references  to  atonement  are  pre-redactional.  Like  Mt  and  Lk,  Mk 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  fact  of  Jesus’  death,  not  in  its  atoning  meaning. 
Mk  8:31  has  lost  its  original  Sits  im  Leben  (the  community’s  reflection  on  the 
Christ-title)  and — like  the  other  two  predictions — is  qualified  by  the  dialectic 
of  hiddenness  and#  revelation  which  characterizes  the  notion  of  the  Messianic 
secret  in  Mk. — G.G.O’C. 

182.  J.  Sudbrack,  “  ‘Wer  sein  Leben  um  meinetwillen  verliert  .  .  .’  (Mk  8,35). 
Biblische  tJberlegungen  zur  Grundlegung  christlicher  Existenz,”  GeistLeb 
40  (3,  ’67)  161-170. 

The  saying,  sometimes  interpreted  in  an  almost  Manichaean  sense,  is  not 
meant  to  teach  that  one  must  save  his  immortal  soul.  Rather,  the  logion  should 
be  interpreted  in  a  Christian  existential  sense.  The  believer  is  called  upon  to 
give  up  everything  and  choose  Christ  instead.  Only  love,  the  love  of  Christ, 
justifies  and  explains  this  sacrifice. — J.J.C. 

183.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Studies  in  Texts:  Mark  10:18,”  Theology  70  (562,  ’67)  167- 
168. 

Perhaps  Jesus,  knowing  the  man  had  guessed  his  divine  secret,  throws  out 
a  feeler  and  invites  him  to  anticipate  the  confession  that  Peter  was  to  make  at 
Caesarea  Philippi. — J.J.C. 

Mk  10:35-45,  cf.  §  12-211. 

Mk  15:38,  cf.  §  12-168. 

184.  F.  Wagenaars,  “Structura  litteraria  et  momentum  theologicum  pericopae 
Me  16,9-20,”  VerbDom  45  (1,  ’67)  19-22. 

Mk  16:9-20  is  a  summary  of  post-resurrection  events  known  to  us  from  other 
sources.  But  it  is  also  a  theological  unity,  with  one  theme  (belief  and  unbelief) 
running  throughout.  V.  14  is  the  climax:  the  disciples  are  rebuked  for  failing 
to  believe,  on  the  witness  of  others,  the  very  message  which  they  will  soon  be 
urging  their  hearers  to  believe. — J.F.B1. 
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Luke 

185.  P.  Borgen,  “Von  Paulus  zu  Lukas.  Beobachtungen  zur  Erhellung  der 
Theologie  der  Lukasschriften,”  StudTheol  20  (2,  ’66)  140-157. 

P.  Vielliauer  emphasized  the  contrasts  between  Pauline  and  Lukan  theology 
in  an  important  article  (“On  the  ‘Paulinism’  of  Acts,”  in  the  Schubert  Fest¬ 
schrift,  1966,  pp.  33-50)  which  agrees  with  Kasemann’s  article  of  1963  (“Paulus 
und  der  Friihkatholizismus,”  [cf.  §  8-1028])  and  is  continued  in  Scandinavian 
work  on  traditions  behind  Acts  (N.  A.  Dahl,  J.  Jervell,  O.  Linton).  B  rejects 
the  proposition  that  the  Lukan  writings  demonstrate  a  continuation  of  the 
Pauline  letters,  but  suggests  that  at  several  points  Paul  illustrates  the  back¬ 
ground  for  Luke’s  theology. 

Rom  9 — 11;  15;  and  1  Cor  15:1-11  are  especially  studied  with  reference  to 
Lukan  passages.  The  author  reaches  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  Lukan 
theology  carries  out  themes  found  in  Pauline  letters ;  Luke  is  partly  dependent 
on  Pauline  traditions;  both  Luke  and  Paul  are  dependent  upon  some  of  the 
same  primitive  traditions.  (2)  Both  emphasize  Jewish  rejection  of  Jesus  and 
the  gospel ;  Luke  has  greater  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  Gentilic  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  eventual  blessings  of  the  true  Israel.  (3)  The  Pauline  letters  may 
not  (contra  Vielhauer)  be  used  as  comparative  materials  with  the  Paul-sections 
in  Acts,  but  must  be  reviewed  together  with  the  Gospel  materials.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  modifications  of  Markan  material  are  not  necessarily  inno¬ 
vations  but  rest  on  tradition  already  attested  in  Paul.  (4)  Both  conceive  of  the 
time  of  the  Gentiles  as  an  eschatological  interim-period;  Luke  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  early  Catholicism,  but  carries  out  the  thematic  already  present  in  1  Cor 
15:1-11.  (5)  Luke’s  theology  carries  out  a  theological  tradition  of  more  general 
ecclesiastical  intent  than  Paul’s  polemics;  his  theological  development  is  influ¬ 
enced  by,  but  not  occasioned  by,  the  delay  of  the  parousia. — W.G.D. 

186.  A.  George,  “Tradition  et  redaction  chez  Luc.  La  construction  du  troisieme 
fivangile,”  EphTheolLov  43  (1,  ’67)  100-129. 

More  than  Mt  and  Mk,  Lk  clearly  marks  out  the  divisions  in  his  work.  He 
is  the  only  one  to  separate  the  Gospel  from  the  period  of  the  apostolic  mission 
and  to  describe  the  latter  at  length.  The  Gospel  sections  are  often  given  a 
topographical  localization:  John  the  Baptist  in  the  region  of  the  Jordan;  the 
initial  mission  of  Jesus  in  Galilee;  the  apparitions  in  Jerusalem.  The  reasons 
why  Lk  distinguished  these  sections  and  so  clearly  separated  the  time  of  the 
Church  and  the  time  of  Jesus  seem  to  be  his  experience  of  new  facts  which 
characterized  the  Church  of  his  day — the  activity  of  the  Spirit,  the  apostolic 
preaching,  the  persecutions,  the  mission  to  the  pagans.  Lk  views  this  new 
period  as  a  prolongation  of  the  time  of  Jesus  and  sees  the  Church  as  exactly 
intended  by  him.  Thus  it  appears  that  by  marking  so  clearly  the  division  of  time 
in  his  work,  Lk  wishes  to  show  the  progress  of  God’s  action  in  the  revelation 
and  realization  of  the  mystery  of  salvation. — J.J.C. 
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187.  W.  R.  Hanford,  “Deutero-Isaiah  and  Luke- Acts:  Straightforward  Uni- 
versalism?”  ChurchQuartRev  168  (367,  ’67)  141-152. 

“Luke’s  references  to  Deutero-Isaiah  are  certainly  to  those  passages  which 
are  at  least  capable  of  bearing  a  non-universalist  interpretation,  and  it  looks  as 
if  Isa.  52.  10  has  been  altered  to  fit  in  with  this  view.  Clearly,  Luke  had  an 
interest  in  the  Gentile  mission,  and  Acts  is  mainly  concerned  with  it;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  suggest,  first,  that  in  Luke’s  careful  arrangement  of 
his  material  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  subtlety  in  the  expression  of  his 
universalism  than  has  perhaps  been  apparent.  Secondly,  the  idea  of  a  program¬ 
matic  Luke  quoting  from  Deutero-Isaiah  to  illustrate  the  purely  Jewish  aspects 
of  the  Gospel  before  the  Gentile  mission  had  come  on  the  horizon,  and  even 
accentuating  the  prophet’s  outlook  by  his  treatment  of  Isa.  52.  10,  seems  to 
suggest  that  Deutero-Isaiah  was  being  viewed  in  a  particularist  light  in  New 
Testament  times,  even  by  the  gospel  writer  who  has  so  much  to  say  about  the 
Gentile  mission  in  his  second  book.  This  would  therefore  give  some  added 
weight  to  Snaith’s  contention  that  the  prophet  was  originally  far  from  being 
the  preacher  of  salvation  for  the  Gentiles,  as  he  is  still  sometimes  made  out  to 
be.” 

188.  L.  F.  Rivera,  “El  testimonio  de  las  escrituras  en  Lucas,”  RevistBib  29 
(1,  ’67)  31-32. 

A  note  on  the  Lukan  use  of  specific  OT  passages,  generic  appeals  to  parts  of 
the  OT,  and  in  particular  of  allusions  in  the  transfiguration  account. 

189r.  G.  Voss,  Die  Christologie  der  lukanischen  Schriften  in  Grundziiqen  [cf. 
NT  A  11,  p.  162]. 

(J.  Blank,  UnaSanc  22  [1-2,  ’67]  90-92) : — The  book  must  be  understood 
against  the  framework  of  redaction-criticism  and  the  author’s  own  explanation 
of  his  problematic.  The  conclusions  are  summarized  and  welcomed.  V  avoids 
both  the  rigid  Christology  of  dogmatic  theology  and  the  sometimes  fragmented 
one  of  exegesis.  NT  Christology  contains  a  diversity  of  forms  which  cannot 
be  integrated  by  an  appeal  to  the  concept  of  canonicity. — G.W.M. 

Luke,  cf.  §  12-263. 

190.  W.  B.  Tatum,  “The  Epoch  of  Israel:  Luke  i-ii  and  the  Theological  Plan 
of  Luke-Acts,”  NT  Stud  13  (2,  ’67)  184-195. 

This  study  builds  on  and  goes  beyond  H.  Conzelmann  ( The  Theology  of  St. 
Luke ,  1960),  who  denies  that  the  theology  of  Lk  1 — 2  is  related  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  Lk-Acts,  and  H.  H.  Oliver  [cf.  §  8-969],  who  affirms  it.  By  an  analysis 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Lk  1—2  and  in  Lk-Acts  in  general,  it  is 
affirmed  here  that  whatever  his  sources,  “St  Luke  uses  the  birth  stories  to 
characterize  that  period  in  salvation  history  before  the  ministry  of  Jesus  as  the 
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Epoch  of  Israel.”  In  Lk  1 — 2  the  Spirit  is  mentioned  in  1:15,  35,  41,  67,  80  and 
in  2:25-27.  Except  in  relation  to  Jesus,  where  it  is  the  divine  creative  power,  the 
Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  here,  and  this  motif  characterizes  John  the 
Baptist  as  a  prophet  and  the  period  of  the  birth  stories  as  the  Epoch  of  Israel. 
The  prophetic  Spirit  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel ;  instead,  the 
Messianic  Spirit  appears  in  relation  to  Jesus.  But  in  Acts,  in  the  Epoch  of  the 
Church,  the  Spirit  is  again  prophetic.  For  the  Evangelist  the  Epoch  of  Israel 
is  a  period  of  preparation,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the  account  of  it  is  couched 
in  a  Semitic  idiom. — G.W.M. 

191.  [Lk  1:31-33]  F.  Hoyos,  “Daras  a  luz  un  hijo  y  le  pondras  por  nombre 
Jesus,”  RevistBib  28  (4,  ’66)  239-246. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  annunciation  pericope  is  to  declare  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  assert  Mary’s  willing  collaboration  in 
the  incarnation  through  the  virgin  birth.  The  manner  of  the  incident  is  secon¬ 
dary.  A  detailed  interpretation  of  the  passage  illustrates  these  principles. 
—G.W.M. 

192r.  R.  Laurentin,  Jesus  au  temple.  Mystere  de  Pdques  et  foi  de  Marie  en 
Luc  2 ,  48-50  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  275]. 

(E.  Rasco,  Gregorianum  48  [2,  ’67]  354-358)  : — Extensive  summary,  point¬ 
ing  out  L’s  method  of  studying  the  passage  through  successively  broader  con¬ 
centric  circles.  A  few  inexact  expressions  or  methodological  defects  are  indi¬ 
cated,  e.g.  the  lack  of  proportion  between  the  detailed  exegesis  of  chap.  2  and 
the  more  rapid  and  sometimes  weak  theological  analysis  of  other  chapters.  L 
is  perhaps  too  ready  to  superimpose  elements  of  Johannine  theology  on  the 
Lukan.  The  reviewer  is  less  inclined  to  emphasize  Mary’s  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  in  the  context  of  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  paschal  mystery  than  in 
that  of  what  was  to  be  a  public  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Father.  The 
book  is  indispensable  for  anyone  interested  in  Lukan  theology. — G.W.M. 

193.  [Lk  4]  A.  Klawek,  “Jezus  naucza  w  synagogach  (Jesus  in  templo 
docet),”  RuchBibLit  19  (4-5,  ’66)  255-260.  ' 

A  Bible  service  based  on  texts  from  Lk  4:14,  31,  43,  16  which  speak  of 
Jesus  teaching  in  the  synagogues. 

194.  A.  Strobel,  “Das  apokalyptische  Terminproblem  in  der  sogenannten  An- 
trittspredigt  Jesu  (Lk  4,16-30),”  TheolLitZeit  92  (4,  ’67)  251-254. 

The  underlying  theme  in  this  somewhat  unusually  full  passage  is  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  a  jubilee  year.  A  variety  of  calculations  and  arguments  point  to  A.D. 
26/27  as  the  year  meant  by  the  tradition,  and  there  is  every  possibility  that  the 
tradition  is  an  ancient  and  sound  one. — G.W.M. 
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195.  F.  G.  Cremer,  “Lukanisches  Sondergut  zum  Fastenstreitgesprach.  Lk 
5,33-39  im  Urteil  der  patristischen  und  scholastischen  Exegese,”  Trier 
TheolZeit  76  (3,  ’67)  129-154. 

This  is  a  verse-by-verse  examination  of  the  patristic  and  scholastic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Lk’s  version  of  the  fasting  controversy  (5:33-39  =  Mk  2:18-22  =  Mt 
9:14-17).  An  investigation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  biblical  textual  witnesses, 
catenae  and  commentaries,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  more  detailed  material 
contained  in  the  author’s  earlier  work,  Die  Fastenansage  Jesu  (1965),  reveals 
similarities  and  dissimilarities  within  the  Greek  and  Latin  exegetical  traditions, 
points  of  contact  between  traditions,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  individual  com¬ 
mentators  such  as  Augustine  or  Cyril  of  Alexandria  or  Bede  the  Venerable  on 
particular  lines  of  interpretation  within  traditions.  In  this  example  of  the 
method  of  textual  criticism  applied,  beyond  the  biblical  textual  witnesses,  to  the 
interrelationships  of  patristic  and  scholastic  commentary  on  the  texts  as  well, 
a  historical  approach  prevails.  No  exegetical  evaluation  of  the  original  Lukan 
text  is  attempted,  nor  are  any  theological  conclusions  drawn. — J.H.E. 

Lk  5:33-39,  cf.  §§  12-177— 178r. 

Lk  6:17  ff.,  cf.  §  12-149. 

196.  J.  F.  Craghan,  “ A  Redactional  Study  of  Lk  7,21  in  the  Light  of  Dt 
19,15,”  CathBibQuart  29  (3,  ’67)  353-367. 

Literary  criticism  shows  that  Lk  7:21  has  been  edited  in  its  entirety  by  the 
Evangelist.  The  Messianic  overtones  of  Lk  7:22  are  connected  with  Jesus’ 
program  (Lk  4:16-30)  which  describes,  not  an  eschatological  judge,  but  a 
merciful  Messiah.  This  provokes  the  scandal  of  7:23  and  had  occasioned  the 
question  proposed  by  the  Baptist.  John’s  disciples  witness  miracles  performed 
in  their  presence  (7:23)  and  are  convinced  of  Jesus’  Messiahship.  But  they 
can  also  attest  and  certify  the  true  meaning  of  the  events.  Two  disciples  are 
mentioned  because  according  to  Deut  19:15  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  is 
beyond  exception. 

V.  21  also  exemplifies  Lk’s  theme  of  seeing-believing.  Miracles,  if  demanded, 
are  refused  but  when  not  demanded,  are  sometimes  granted  by  Jesus  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  or  to  prove  as  in  this  passage.  Considered  in  the  light  of  the  general 
purpose  of  Lk-Acts,  the  redactional  work  of  7:21  emphasizes  the  continuity 
between  the  saving  events  in  Jesus’  life  and  the  situation  in  the  post-ascension 
Church.  The  disciples  of  John  (7:21),  the  women  of  8:2-3  and  the  apostles  par 
excellence  help  to  establish  the  vital  connection  between  the  nascent  Church 
and  the  Jesus  of  history.  This  period  of  the  Church  was  unique  because  of  the 
presence  of  eyewitnesses,  and  to  reinforce  and  vivify  their  testimony,  Lk  de¬ 
liberately  inserts  them  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  redactional  work  in  7:21 
is  an  instance  of  his  conscious  continuity. — J.J.C. 

Lk  8:4-15,  cf.  §  12-158. 

Lk  8:22-25,  cf.  §  12-156. 
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197.  [Lk  9:51 — 19:27]  A.  Stoger,  “Armut  und  Ehelosigkeit  —  Besitz  und 
Ehe  der  Junger  nach  dem  Lukasevangelium,”  GeistLeb  40  (1,  ’67)  43-59. 

The  question  whether  Luke  presents  Jesus  as  teaching  the  counsels  of  poverty 
and  chastity  can  be  answered  by  examining  Lk  9:51 — 19:27  (the  Journey  to 
Jerusalem).  This  section  teaches  how  one  should  live  and  act  according  to 
Jesus’  will.  Lk  14:26,  in  listing  what  the  follower  of  Christ  sacrifices,  emphasizes 
“hating”  one’s  wife  and  life  itself.  Similarly  Lk  18:29  speaks  of  leaving  wife 
and  children  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Though  Lk  has  not  such  a  clear  statement 
on  virginity  as  Mt  19:11  f.,  yet  the  intent  of  Lk  14:26  and  18:29  is  clear.  The 
motivation  for  renunciation  is  the  following  of  Jesus  in  missionary  work  and 
in  persecution.  To  do  the  work  of  Jesus  the  disciple  must  be  prepared  for  com¬ 
plete  sacrifice;  hence  the  counsels  of  poverty  and  virginity  are  implied. 

In  the  Lukan  church,  however,  there  were  both  married  and  unmarried  per¬ 
sons.  Each  person  was  to  test  himself  and  after  learning  what  was  his  gift  from 
God  to  make  his  decision  on  how  he  was  to  follow  Christ.  Not  all  are  called  to 
a  life  of  celibacy.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  rich  and  poor  in  the  community, 
and  both  should  be  on  their  guard  against  scandal  and  be  ready  to  forgive  each 
other.  Whatever  is  the  lot  of  the  individual,  he  should  realize  that  it  is  God’s 
gift,  and  those  who  follow  the  evangelical  counsels  should  not  look  down  upon 
the  ordinary  Christian,  for  the  counsels  themselves  are  possible  only  through 
God’s  special  gift  of  grace. — J.J.C. 

198.  A.  O’Hagan,  “‘Greet  no  one  on  the  way’  (Lk  10,4b),”  StudBibFranc 
LibAnn  16  (’65 -’66)  69-84. 

The  prohibition  is  considered  on  two  levels — as  spoken  by  Christ  and  as 
written  in  the  Gospel.  On  both  levels  the  words  were  spoken  with  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  acute  end-time  urgency.  Although  haste  and  complete  dedication  to  pro¬ 
claiming  the  good  news  are  connoted  in  the  saying,  the  primary  meaning 
inculcates  positive  hostility  toward  the  inimical  world  of  evil  both  in  the 
original  command  of  Christ  and  in  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  the  Gospel. 

On  the  level  of  the  original  utterance,  failure  to  greet  a  person  was  precisely 
a  sign  of  hostility,  and  material  from  the  rabbis,  Qumran,  Josephus  and  1  Enoch 
demonstrate  that  Israel,  especially  in  the  framework  of  the  end-time,  was  posi¬ 
tively  hostile  to  the  sons  of  perdition.  In  Lk  10  the  disciples’  missionary  message 
and  powers  are  seen  very  much  under  the  aspect  of  an  end-time  clash  between 
the  forces  of  evil  and  those  of  Christ. 

On  the  level  of  the  Gospel  Sits  im  Leben  the  expanding  missionary  Church 
is  threatened  by  the  massive  world  of  evil.  This  hostility  is  manifest  from  early 
Christian  literature  especially  2,  3  Jn  (cf.  2  Jn  10-11)  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch. 
Christ  gave  “Peace !”  a  new  and  fuller  meaning,  and  this  peace  belonged  in 
the  Church.  Outside  the  Church  were  those  who  did  not  have  this  peace  and 
tried  to  destroy  it,  and  with  such  as  these  no  “Peace !”  could  be  exchanged. 
-J.J.C. 

Lk  13:28-29,  cf.  §  12-154. 
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199.  [Lk  14:20]  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “The  Aorist  of  gamein  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment/’  JournTheolStud  18  (1,  ’67)  139-140. 

A  study  of  the  NT  data  indicates  that  in  Lk  14:20  D’s  reading  gynaika  elabon 
is  the  correct  text  though  most  MSS  read  gynaika  egema. — J.J.C. 

200.  P.  Grelot,  “  ‘Aujourd’hui  tu  seras  avec  moi  dans  le  Paradis’  (Luc, 
XXIII,  43),”  RevBib  74  (2,  ’67)  194-214. 

All  three  parts  of  the  sentence  are  important.  “Today.”  Sharing  the  prevalent 
Jewish  notions,  the  robber  thinks  of  a  world  to  come  and  asks  that  Jesus  remem¬ 
ber  him  at  that  later  date.  In  place  of  this  futuristic  eschatology  Jesus  substitutes 
a  present  happiness.  The  robber  will  be  blessed  today.  “In  paradise.”  The  term 
aptly  illustrates  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of  demythologizing.  Jewish 
belief  in  the  afterlife  had  evolved  so  that  the  lot  of  individuals  after  death  had 
become  clearer.  The  term  “paradise”  reflects  the  imagery  of  Jewish  apocalyptic 
and  rabbinic  writings,  an  imagery  especially  noteworthy  in  1  Enoch  17 — 19; 
21 — 26,  and  one  which  occurs  in  the  NT,  e.g.  Lk  16:19-31  and  2  Cor  12:2-4. 
The  underlying  concept  is  brought  out  in  Wis  3:1-9.  When  Jesus  speaks  of 
paradise,  he  implicitly  alludes  to  his  resurrection  and  the  subsequent  glory. 

“With  me.”  This  phrase  has  nothing  mythical  about  it;  it  is  to  be  understood 
existentially.  Both  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT  the  essence  of  happiness  is  being 
with  God  and  our  being  with  him.  After  Jesus’  resurrection  the  just  souls  (in 
the  biblical  sense)  are  with  him  from  the  moment  of  their  death,  though  we 
cannot  say  where  or  how  or  under  what  conditions  this  mysterious  experience 
takes  place.  By  juxtaposing  two  phrases,  one  mythical  (“in  paradise”)  and 
one  existential  (“with  me”),  Luke  has  interpreted  his  mythical  language.  The 
final  part  of  the  essay  develops  the  doctrinal  content  of  Jesus’  promise  and 
shows  its  relevance  for  Christian  life. — J.J.C. 

Lk  23:45,  cf.  §  12-168. 

201.  L.  Abramowski  and  A.  E.  Goodman,  “Luke  xxiii.  46  paratithemai  in  a 
Rare  Syriac  Rendering,”  NTStud  13  (3,  ’67)  290-291. 

In  MS  Cambr.  Univ.  Libr.  Or.  1319,  a  Nestorian  collection  of  Christological 
texts,  the  Syriac  copyist  states  that  Lk  23:46  should  be  rendered,  not  as  usually, 
“I  lay  down,”  but  “I  commend”  my  spirit  “because  of  the  preparation  for  the 
resurrection.”  It  seems  probable  that  the  Nestorian  author  made  use  of  Ephra- 
em’s  translation  when  challenging  the  common  Syriac  version  of  paratithemai. 
-J.J.C. 

John 

202.  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  NTStud  13  (2,  ’67) 
113-132. 

When  we  try  to  understand  the  Paraclete  in  John’s  Gospel,  we  must  investi¬ 
gate  three  basic  approaches  and  note  their  convergence.  (1)  The  title  para- 
kletos  does  not  translate  any  Hebrew  word.  The  word  is  interpreted  in  four 
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different  senses,  two  of  them  forensic:  an  advocate  for  Jesus,  and  an  intercessor 
or  spokesman  for  the  absent  Jesus;  and  two  non-forensic:  comforter  or  consoler, 
and  the  Spirit  as  active  in  the  apostolic  paraklesis,  the  teacher  or  guide.  All  of 
these  interpretations  express  aspects  of  the  Paraclete’s  role  and  together  suggest 
that  the  word  is  best  left  untranslated.  (2)  The  search  for  the  background  of 
the  concept  in  proto-Mandaean  Gnosticism,  in  the  figure  called  “Yawar,”  is 
open  to  serious  objections,  but  Judaism,  especially  the  Qumran  documents, 
provides  three  basic  elements  which  contribute  to  the  notion  of  the  Paraclete. 
These  are:  (a)  the  tandem  relationship  of  two  salvific  figures,  one  of  whom 
passes  on  his  spirit  to  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  relationship  of  Jesus  and 
the  Paraclete;  ( b )  the  spirit  granted  by  God  to  men,  e.g.  prophets,  for  author¬ 
itative  understanding  and  interpretation  of  God’s  work  and  deeds;  ( c )  the 
personal,  angelic  spirit  who  teaches  truth  to  men,  called  the  “spirit  of  truth”  in 
the  Qumran  literature.  The  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  two  distinct 
ideas  combined  in  John,  but  John  develops  aspects  of  the  Spirit  already  present 
elsewhere  in  the  NT. 

(3)  The  unique  element  in  John’s  concept  of  the  Paraclete  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  everything  said  about  the  ministry  of  the  Paraclete  is  also  said 
about  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  with  the  result  that  the  Paraclete  is  the  continuing 
presence  of  Jesus  in  his  disciples.  A  search  for  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  the  Johan- 
nine  Paraclete  tradition  provides  the  answers  to  two  problems  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  (a)  The  death  of  the  apostolic  eyewitnesses,  particularly  of  the  Be¬ 
loved  Disciple,  does  not  destroy  continuity  with  Jesus  because  the  same 
Paraclete  who  taught  them  to  understand  Jesus  remains  in  Christians  in  his 
teaching  role.  ( b )  The  problem  of  the  delay  of  the  parousia  is  also  solved  by 
the  consoling  presence  of  the  Paraclete  who  renders  Jesus  present  to  the  be¬ 
liever. — G.W.M. 

203.  J.  E.  Bruns,  “The  Use  of  Time  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  NTStud  13  (3, 
’67)  285-290. 

The  Evangelist  appears  to  use  the  Jewish  and  not  the  Roman  method  of 
computing  time,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  his  time  designations  con¬ 
tain  symbolism.  With  the  exception  of  the  tenth  hour  in  Jn  1:39  all  the  mentions 
of  time  can  be  interpreted  symbolically;  e.g.,  Nicodemus  came  by  night  (3:2). 
If  the  reading  of  Codex  A  “the  sixth  hour”  were  adopted  for  1:39,  there  would 
be  a  real  progression  in  the  use  of  this  hour.  In  1:39  noon  indicates  that  the 
light  breaks  upon  the  small  group  of  the  disciples.  In  4:6  noon  represents  the 
light  breaking  upon  the  Samaritans  who  represent  the  masses  to  be  enlightened. 
In  19:14  the  sixth  hour  indicates  the  light  which  shines  over  the  entire  world. 
-J.J.C. 

204.  J.  Delorme,  “Renouveau  des  Etudes  johanniques,”  AmiCler  77  (24,  ’67) 
367-378. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  works  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  J.-P.  Michaud,  N.  Lazure, 
A.  Feuillet  and  F.-M.  Braun. 
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205.  B.  De  Pinto,  “Word  and  Wisdom  in  St  John,”  Scripture  19  (45,  ’6 7) 
19-2  7. 

In  the  OT  the  divine  word  is  presented  as  creative,  prophetic  and  especially 
as  manifested  in  the  Law.  The  sapiential  literature,  moreover,  identifies  the 
creative  word  with  the  wisdom  of  God.  Jn  predicates  these  manifestations  of 
God’s  word  of  Jesus.  In  the  Prologue  and  throughout  the  Gospel  the  person 
of  Christ  is  the  eternal,  divine  Logos,  the  wisdom  of  God,  giving  light  and  life 
to  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  the  man  Jesus,  the  Word  made  flesh. — J.J.C. 

206.  H.-M.  Dion,  “Quelques  traits  originaux  de  la  conception  johannique  du 
Fils  de  l’Homme,”  SciEccl  19  (1,  ’67)  49-65. 

The  Evangelist  manifests  his  profound  insight  and  his  gift  of  synthesis  by 
combining  the  functions  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  those  of  the  Word  and  the 
Suffering  Servant. 

(1)  The  Synoptics  connect  the  title  Son  of  Man  chiefly  with  the  role  that 
Jesus  will  play  in  the  future  judgment.  Jn  portrays  the  Son  of  Man  already 
acting  as  the  eschatological  judge  at  the  hour  of  his  exaltation  in  his  first 
coming  into  the  world.  In  fact,  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  nothing  but 
the  lifting  up  of  the  Servant  upon  the  cross.  A  motivation  for  combining  these 
ideas  seems  to  be  a  theme  attested  in  the  primitive  Church  as  well  as  in  later 
Judaism  (cf.  E.  Schweizer) :  that  of  the  abasement  of  the  just  man  who  is  perse¬ 
cuted  and  then  raised  up  by  God  to  the  dignity  of  a  decisive  witness  in  the 
judgment.  As  the  Suffering  Servant  Jesus  is  humiliated;  as  Son  of  Man  he  is 
exalted.  Distinctively  Johannine  is  the  fusion  of  these  two  complementary 
phases  in  the  work  of  our  salvation.  The  Evangelist  expresses  this  magnificent 
and  paradoxical  insight  by  playing  on  the  twofold  meaning  (exalt/crucify) 
of  the  Greek  word  hyp  sod  but  especially  of  the  Aramaic  substratum  zqap. 

(2)  Particularly  because  of  Jn  3:16  and  6:62,  it  appears  that  in  Jn  the  entire 
mission  of  the  Son  of  Man  (the  revelation  of  a  divine  message,  the  gift  of  the 
bread  of  life,  salvific  exaltation  and  judgment  of  the  world)  depends  on  Jesus’ 
divine  origin.  But  this  Johannine  view,  which  goes  far  beyond  that  of  the 
Synoptics,  depends  neither  on  Gnostic  influence,  nor  on  an  apocalyptic  theme 
of  a  Son  of  Man  reserved  in  heaven  (a  theme  which  does  not  need  to  be  taken 
literally  in  Enoch,  etc.).  The  pre-existence  of  the  Johannine  Son  of  Man  derives 
fundamentally  from  his  identity  with  the  Logos.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  this  title  of 
Logos — divine  Word  and  wisdom  personified — that  Jn  essentially  expresses 
belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus. — H.-M.D.  (Author). 

207.  J.  Gnilka,  “Neue  katholische  Literatur  zum  Johannesevangelium,”  Theol 
Rev  63  (3,  ’67)  145-152. 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  recent  works  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  R.  Schnack- 
enburg,  R.  E.  Brown  and  F.  Mussner. 
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208.  K.  Grayston,  “Jesus  and  the  Church  in  St  John’s  Gospel,”  LondQuart 
HolRev  36  (2,  ’67)  106-115. 

When  the  Church  is  under  pressure  from  outside,  Christ  is  said  to  be  Lord 
over  the  Church ;  and  when  the  Church  is  under  pressure  from  inside,  Christ  is 
said  to  be  one  with  the  Church.  This  is  shown  from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  Jn 
5 — 12  Jewish  hostility  is  prominent,  and  the  emphasis  falls  upon  Jesus’  lordship. 
In  Jn  13 — 17  the  chief  interest  is  fixed  on  problems  within  the  group,  and  the 
emphasis  falls  upon  Christ’s  oneness  with  his  Church.  The  Fourth  Gospel  shows 
how  Christ’s  lordship  becomes  dominant  when  the  Church  is  attacked  from 
without,  his  identity  with  us  when  the  Church  is  weakened  and  betrayed  from 
within. — J.J.C. 

209.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Niezwyczajne  szczegoly  w  Ewangelii  sw.  Jana  (Les 
particularity  dans  l’evangile  de  S.  Jean),”  RoczTeolKan  13  (1,  ’66)  95- 
104. 

Using  some  characteristically  Johannine  expressions  as  Logos,  Lamb  of  God, 
beloved  disciple,  etc.,  as  examples,  it  is  shown  that  John  purposely  used  these 
and  other  phrases  in  unusual  contexts  in  order  to  draw  the  perceptive  reader’s 
attention  beyond  the  simple  meaning  of  the  event  to  its  deeper  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance. — J.P. 

210.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  “The  Words  of  Jesus  According  to  St.  John,”  Bull 
JohnRylLib  49  (2,  ’67)  363-386. 

Jesus  may  possibly  have  taught  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  Aramaic,  and  further 
study  of  the  question  should  begin  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  because  in  thought 
and  expression  it  resembles  the  Qumran  literature  which  is  mostly  in  Hebrew. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  divided  into  Aramaizing  and  non-Aramaizing  sec¬ 
tions,  and  most  of  Jesus’  sayings  are  in  the  Aramaizing  parts  where  the  authen¬ 
tic  words  would  most  likely  be  found.  The  Aramaizing  parts  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  1  Jn  are  closely  similar  as  regards  both  Semitisms  and  community  of  ideas 
and  expressions. 

Selected  sayings  from  the  Aramaizing  sections  of  the  Gospel  strengthen  the 
probability  that  the  Johannine  sayings  tradition  preserves  expressions  and 
ideas  which  are  not  only  paralleled  in  contemporary  Palestinian  Judaism,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Qumran  texts,  but  which  may  even  have  been  used  by 
Jesus  himself.  Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Jesus  not  only  spoke  as  the 
Synoptics  report  him  to  have  done  but  also  used  Johannine  phraseology  and 
ideas.  These  features,  even  when  paralleled  elsewhere,  are  more  likely  signs  of 
kinship  in  the  first  instance  with  Qumran  than  with  any  other  branch  of 
Judaism.  Also,  probably  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Jesus  with  specific  Qumran 
beliefs  may  explain  certain  phenomena  of  his  teaching  not  only  in  John  but  also 
in  the  Synoptics.  Lastly,  the  growth  in  our  knowledge  of  Palestinian  language 
and  thought  contemporary  with  Jesus  increases  the  likelihood  of  extricating 
possibly  genuine  sayings  from  the  Fourth  Gospel. — J.J.C. 
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211.  D.  Hill,  “The  Request  of  Zebedee’s  Sons  and  the  Johannine  doxa- theme,” 
NT  Stud  13  (3,  ’67)  281-285. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  depicts  the  hour  of  Jesus’  death  as  his  hour  of  glory,  and 
the  Suffering  Servant  of  Isa  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  source  (Isa 
52:13  LXX)  for  this  doxa- theme.  However,  it  seems  that  Mk  10:35-45  par. 
may  also  be  a  source.  When  the  sons  of  Zebedee  sought  places  of  honor  in  the 
kingdom,  Jesus  replied  by  asking  them  whether  they  could  share  his  suffering 
unto  death  (Mk  10:38).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Markan  pericope  contains  all 
the  five  strands  which  go  to  make  up  the  Johannine  theme  of  Christ’s  glory. 
The  doxa- theme  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  then,  may  be  the  product  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  original  reflection  upon  the  Synoptic  passage. — J.J.C. 

212.  M.  McNamara,  “The  Ascension  and  the  Exaltation  of  Christ  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,”  Scripture  19  (47,  ’67)  65-73. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  uses  the  terms  hypsoun  (to  lift  up)  in  8:28  and  hypsothe- 
nai  (to  be  lifted  up)  in  3:14  and  12:32-34  in  order  to  describe  in  a  single  word 
Jesus’  death  by  crucifixion  and  his  subsequent  exaltation.  C.  C.  Torrey  cor¬ 
rectly  observed  that  the  Aramaic  word  underlying  the  Greek  of  Jn  12:32-34  is 
’ stlq ,  the  reflexive  of  slq,  meaning  “to  be  raised  up”  as  well  as  “to  go  away”  or 
“to  depart.”  Unfortunately  T  stopped  short  of  the  meaning  which  really  suits 
the  context,  i.e.,  'stlq  in  the  sense  of  “to  die.”  Now,  research  on  the  Palestinian 
Targums  shows  that  the  Aramaic  ’ stlq  is  explicitly  used  in  the  sense  of  “to  die” 
in.  Fragment  Targum  on  Deut  32:1  and  in  Neofiti  on  Num  11:26  and  21:1 
(twice).  Furthermore,  analempsis  in  Lk  9:51  has  the  same  twofold  meaning  of 
death  and  exaltation  as  Jn’s  hypsoun  and  hypsothenai ;  the  Greek  words  of  both 
Evangelists  apparently  represent  the  Aramaic  * stlq .  The  identity  of  concepts  and 
the  ambivalence  of  the  underlying  Aramaic  term  indicate  that  both  Lk  and  Jn 
are  dependent  on  the  same  Aramaic  tradition. — D.J.H. 

213.  D.  Mollat,  “The  Divinity  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,”  Kator 
Shin  5  (2,  ’66)  94-124.  [In  Japanese.] 

A  translation  of  M’s  “La  divinite  du  Christ  d’apres  Saint  Jean,”  from  Lum 
Vie  9  (’52)  101-134. 

214.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Das  Johannesevangelium  als  hermeneutische 
Frage,”  NTStud  13  (3,  ’67)  197-210. 

The  interpreter’s  first  and  foremost  task  is  to  determine  the  Evangelist’s 
intention.  Present-day  theological  concern  must  be  controlled  by  the  historico- 
critical  method,  and  the  exegete  must  be  in  continuous  dialogue  with  his  text. 
The  critical  scholar  should  beware  of  neglecting  the  Evangelist’s  theological 
intention,  and  the  exegete  should  be  on  guard  lest  he  be  unconsciously  influenced 
by  his  background.  In  the  special  problems  connected  with  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  various  hermeneutical  approaches  (historical,  existential,  etc.)  can  prove 
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profitable  provided  scholars  are  in  constant  mutual  discussion.  For  Jn,  because 
of  the  many  complex  puzzles  which  concern  several  fields  of  research,  such 
scholarly  dialogue  is  absolutely  necessary. — J.J.C. 

215.  N.  Smart,  “The  Logos  Doctrine  and  Eastern  Beliefs,”  ExpTimes  78  (6, 

’67)  168-171. 

Following  C.  H.  Dodd’s  interpretation  of  the  Logos  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
one  can  distinguish  three  elements  in  it:  the  “divine  identity-in-difference,” 
the  “creative  element/’  and  the  “underlying  element,”  i.e.  the  notion  that  there 
is  an  underlying  principle  which  is  manifested  in  the  world.  (1)  in  Hinduism 
(Advaita  Vedanta)  all  three  elements  are  present  in  the  distinction  between 
the  Brahman  and  the  Lord  within  the  Holy  Power,  though  with  important 
differences  from  the  Christian  concepts.  (2)  There  are  some  parallels  in 
Buddhism,  in  the  cult  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  and  in  the  Mahayana, 
though  the  creative  element  is  not  clearly  represented  there.  (3)  In  Taoism  the 
parallels  are  weaker  and  are  completely  absent  for  the  element  of  identity-in¬ 
difference. — G.W.M. 

216.  D.  Szojda,  “Symbolika  wody  w  pismach  sw.  Jana  Ewangelisty  i  w  Qum- 
ran  (Le  symbolisme  de  l’eau  dans  les  ecrits  de  S.  Jean  Lvangeliste  et 
ceux  de  Qumran),”  RoczTeolKan  13  (1,  ’66)  105-121. 

In  this  article-summary  of  his  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  Lublin,  the  author  explains  the  similarities  between  Jn  and  Qumran  as  due 
to  their  common  inspiration,  the  OT,  and  their  common  contemporary  milieu. 
The  undeniable  difference  lies  in  Jn’s  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  baptismal  waters  efficacious.  Because  this  is  lacking  in  Qumran, 
there  is  no  relationship  of  direct  literary  dependence  between  Jn  and  Qumran. 
-J.P. 

217.  [Jn  1:1]  R.  H.  Countess,  “The  Translation  of  Theos  in  the  New  World 
Translation ”  BullEvangTheolSoc  10  (3,  ’67)  153-160. 

The  New  World  Translation  (1951,  1961)  betrays  a  “preferred  religious 
view”  when  it  renders  Jn  1:1  “.  .  .  and  the  Word  was  a  god.”  In  the  appendix 
to  this  verse  it  states  a  principle  regarding  arthrous  and  anarthrous  theos  to 
which  it  is  not  consistently  faithful.  E.  C.  Colwell’s  rule  that  a  definite  predicate 
nominative  in  the  NT  is  arthrous  when  it  follows  the  verb  and  anarthrous  when 
it  precedes  the  verb  is  in  general  valid  and  should  be  applied  to  Jn  1:1,  “and  the 
Word  was  God.” — G.W.M. 

218.  [Jn  1 : lb-2]  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “‘La  Parole  parlait  a  Dieu’?”  RevTheol 
Phil  100  (2,  ’67)  123-128. 

C.  Masson  has  proposed  [cf.  §  10-957]  reading  “the  Word  spoke  to  God”  in 
Jn  1 : lb-2.  Pros  with  the  accusative  has  everywhere  the  primary  value  of  a 
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“relation/’  and  in  the  NT,  even  though  the  construction  becomes  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  common,  the  basic  meaning  remains  the  same.  In  the  first  verse  of  Jn  pros 
ton  theon  should  retain  the  same  general  meaning.  Many  translators  or  com¬ 
mentators  before  M  have  tried  to  convey  this  sense,  in  different  ways.  Perhaps 
“was  turned  toward  God”  or  “s’adressait  a  Dieu”  would  be  better.  Yet  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  introduce  here  concepts  elaborated  later  in  dogma  and  in 
theology:  these  have  here  only  their  first  support. 

219.  [Jn  1:1-18]  C.  Demke,  “Der  sogenannte  Logos-Hymnus  im  johanneischen 
Prolog,”  ZeitNTW iss  58  (1-2,  ’67)  45-68. 

If  stylistic  analysis  can  detect  the  use  of  a  Vorlage  in  the  Johannine  Pro¬ 
logue,  stylistic  analysis  alone  cannot  satisfactorily  determine  the  precise  extent 
of  it  nor  explain  it.  This  method  must  be  verified  by  means  of  interpretation. 
In  dialogue  with  the  studies  in  particular  of  R.  Bultmann,  E.  Kasemann,  R. 
Schnackenburg  [cf.  §  2-317]  and  E.  Haenchen  [cf.  §  8-998],  and  building  upon 
their  stylistic  analysis,  this  article  presents  an  interpretation  of  the  Prologue, 
verse  by  verse,  which  reveals  a  Vorlage  in  two  parts.  In  vv.  1,  3-5,  10-12b 
there  is  preserved  a  song  of  “the  heavenly  ones”  which  was  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  community,  and  in  vv.  14  and  16  an  answering  confession  of  “the  earthly 
ones,”  the  community  itself.  The  Evangelist  inserted  vv.  2,  15,  17-18  for  Christo- 
logical-theological  purposes  and  vv.  6-8  and  9  as  the  beginning  of  his  narrative, 
rooted  in  its  origin.  V.  13  is  best  regarded  as  a  marginal  gloss. — G.W.M. 

220.  W.  Wiefel,  “Bethabara  jenseits  des  Jordan  (Joh.  1,  28),”  ZeitDeutsch 
PalVer  83  (1,  ’67)  72-81. 

In  giving  Bethabara  as  the  place  where  John  baptized,  Origen  seems  to  rely 
upon  typology  rather  than  upon  tradition.  Early  Christian  pilgrim  tradition 
placed  the  site  of  the  baptism  east  of  the  Jordan  near  a  mountain  believed  to  be 
the  place  of  Elijah’s  ascension.  This  tradition  linked  together  John  and  Elijah. 
In  the  6th  century  the  tradition  had  shifted  to  the  west  bank,  a  change  which 
coincided  with  the  introduction  of  the  Epiphany  as  the  feast  of  Christ’s  baptism. 
Previously  the  Epiphany  was  the  feast  of  both  the  nativity  and  the  baptism. 
It  was  impossible  for  one  celebrating  the  nativity  in  Bethlehem  to  visit  the 
sanctuary  on  the  east  bank  that  same  day.  With  the  transfer  of  the  tradition 
to  the  west  bank,  the  tradition  connecting  John  and  Elijah  fell  into  the  back¬ 
ground  and  John  became  primarily  the  one  who  baptized  Jesus.  A  pilgrimage 
from  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem  to  the  sanctuary  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan 
was  not  difficult.  Archaeology  has  nothing  against  this  theory. 

It  is  suggested  that  Wadi  Garbe  was  the  place  where  John  baptized.  This 
wadi  meets  all  the  other  requirements  and  is  also  near  Livias,  the  summer 
residence  of  Herod.  Later  this  site  was  replaced  in  tradition  by  Wadi  Harrer 
which  is  located  near  the  Jordan  ford  of  Joshua  and  is  connected  with  the 
Elijah  tradition. — J.J.C. 
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221.  [Jn  1:29,  36]  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Das  Lamm  Gottes,”  NTStud  13  (2,  ’67) 
133-146. 

The  unusual  statement  of  the  Baptist  to  identify  Jesus  contains  several  unique 
expressions  and  is  subject  to  various  interpretations.  In  view  of  a  possible  re¬ 
construction  of  the  history  of  the  saying,  from  the  Semitic  original  of  the 
Baptist  to  the  final  phraseology  of  the  Evangelist,  influenced  by  the  LXX,  it 
is  best  to  take  it  as  reflecting  the  Suffering  Servant  concept  from  Isa  53:7  and 
12e.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  terms  of  the  saying  would  be  richer  in 
meaning,  both  originally  and  in  their  Gospel  form,  the  lamb  connoting  both  the 
Servant  and  the  Paschal  lamb  and  the  verb  airein  in  the  sense  both  of  “bear” 
and  “take  away.”  The  saying  shows  traces  of  editing  by  the  Evangelist,  and  in 
all  likelihood  its  full  implications  were  grasped  neither  by  John  the  Baptist  nor 
by  his  hearers,  but  only  by  the  Evangelist  and  his  readers. — G.W.M. 

222.  [Jn  2:4]  M.-B.  Eyquem,  “La  foi  de  Marie  et  les  noces  de  Cana,”  VieSpir 
11 7  (541,  ’67)  169-181. 

The  key  to  the  enigma  of  Jn  2:4  lies  in  an  appreciation  of  the  faith  of  Mary 
and  of  her  Messianic  preoccupations.  The  Cana  pericope  is  the  manifestation  of 
Jesus  as  Messiah  wherein  the  mention  of  his  “hour”  (the  hour  of  his  death) 
alerts  Mary  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  first  of  his  signs.  A  better  translation 
of  the  verse  in  question  would  be:  “Femme,  que  me  demandes-tu?  Le  sais-tu?” 
— S.E.S. 

223.  P.  W.  Meyer,  “John  2:10,”  JournBibLit  86  (2,  ’67)  191-197. 

The  steward’s  remark  reflects  the  Hellenistic  cosmogony  which  is  the  story 
of  the  adulteration  of  God’s  good  wine,  the  deterioration  from  what  is  originally 
divine  to  man’s  present  lowly  condition.  Jesus’  action  at  Cana  represents  the 
reverse  of  this  sequence.  The  story’s  symbolism  is  general,  and  the  wine  intro¬ 
duces  Christ  as  the  bringer  of  divine  gifts  to  men.  The  Johannine  salvation, 
which  appears  as  miraculously  new,  sets  the  Christian  claim  over  against  every 
dualistic  cosmogony  and  against  every  salvation-history  which  starts  with  a 
heavenly  divine  home  for  man. — J.J.C. 

224.  H.  K.  Moulton,  “Pantas  in  John  2:  15,”  BibTrans  18  (3,  ’67)  126-127. 

Because  it  is  masculine,  pantas  should  not  refer  to  the  animals  mentioned  in 
Jn  2:15  but  to  the  men  in  the  preceding  verse,  but  on  the  other  hand  te  .  .  .  kai 
must  mean  “both  .  .  .  and,”  not  “and  .  .  .  and.”  A  case  can  be  made  for  rendering 
pantas  with  the  men  or  the  animals,  but  the  former  seems  to  do  less  violence  to 
the  Greek. — G.W.M. 

225.  [Jn  4:11-12]  B.  Bagatti,  “Nuovi  apporti  archeologici  sul  pozzo  di 
Giacobbe  in  Samaria,”  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  16  (’65-’66)  127-164. 

Abundant  archaeological  data,  here  presented  with  many  illustrations,  estab¬ 
lish  Jacob’s  well  as  one  of  the  best  documented  sanctuaries  in  Palestine,  and 
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the  evidence  shows  that  the  well  was  in  use  beginning  several  centuries  before 
Christ. 

226r.  [Jn  6]  P.  Borgen,  Bread  from  Heaven  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  420]. 

(J.  Jervell  and  S.  Aalen,  ‘‘Bread  from  Heaven.  Opposisjonsinnlegg  ved 
Peder  Borgens  disputas  for  den  teologiske  doktorgrad  11.  juni  1966”  [Opposi¬ 
tion  statements  on  Peder  Borgen’s  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  in  theology, 
June  11,  1966],  NorskTeolTids  67  [4,  ’66]  227-260): — Extensive  and  detailed 
critical  remarks. 

227r. - ,  Idem. 

(B.  Lindars,  JournTheolStud  18  [1,  ’67]  192-194)  : — B  convincingly  argues 
that  in  the  treatment  of  the  manna  John  and  Philo  depend  upon  synagogue 
teaching,  in  fact  on  the  Palestinian  midrash.  This  conclusion  has  important 
consequences.  For  Philonic  studies,  it  breaks  down  the  rigid  distinction  between 
Hellenistic  and  Palestinian  Judaism.  For  John,  the  thesis  affects  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  background  and  his  readers.  Finally,  John’s  use  of  a  midrash  suggests 
a  connection  with  the  Jewish  synagogue  lectionary. — J.J.C. 

228.  [Jn  6:1-13]  F.  Quievreux,  “Le  recit  de  la  Multiplication  des  pains  dans 
le  quatrieme  evangile,”  RevSciRel  41  (2,  ’67)  97-108. 

By  examining  the  “symbolic  structure”  of  the  passage,  specifically  the  use 
and  symbolic  significance  of  numbers  and  the  number  of  times  words  are  used, 
one  can  penetrate  more  deeply  the  meaning  of  the  Johannine  account. — E.R.M. 

229.  P.  Zarrella,  “Gesu  cammina  sulle  acque.  Significato  teologico  di  Giov. 
6,  16-21,”  ScuolCatt  95  (2,  ’67)  146-160. 

The  walking  on  the  water  is  not  only  a  miracle  but  also  one  of  the  Johannine 
“signs,”  a  mystery  which  the  Jews  do  not  understand.  Many  features  in  the 
narrative  recall  the  OT  epiphanies  in  which  Yahweh  manifests  his  power  to 
people  or  to  individuals.  The  root  meaning  of  Jn  6:16-21  consists  in  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  a  divine  being  who  surpasses  every  human  limitation.  Further,  this 
miracle  has  a  special  function  in  the  development  of  Jn  6  which  is  intended  to 
announce  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  final  part  of  the  discourse  (vv. 
60-65)  Jesus  replies  to  those  who  have  difficulty  in  accepting  his  Eucharistic 
teaching.  That  Christ  will  be  transfigured  in  his  flesh,  glorified  and  spiritualized 
helps  to  explain  how  it  is  possible  for  believers  to  eat  his  flesh  and  to  drink  his 
blood. — J.J.C. 

230.  C.  G.  Alvarez,  “  ‘Soy  luz’  (Jn  8,12)  ;  ‘sois  luz’  (Mt  5,14),”  CiudDios  180 
(2,  ’67)  257-263. 

The  Jewish  listener,  aware  of  the  OT  background  of  the  image  of  light,  would 
have  found  Jesus’  personal  use  of  the  term  disturbing.  In  the  OT  Yahweh  alone 
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is  the  light  and  the  creator  of  the  light  in  the  world.  Redemption  is  promised  in 
light-darkness  terminology,  and  the  light  has  a  Messianic  significance.  All  this 
background  is  implicit  in  the  NT,  especially  the  Johannine,  identification  of 
Christ  with  the  light  and  the  idea  of  man’s  participation  in  the  light  of  Christ. 
— G.W.M. 

231.  P.  Weigandt,  “Zum  Text  von  Joh.  X  7.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Problem  der 
koptischen  Bibeliibersetzung,”  NovTest  9  (1,  ’67)  43-51. 

Bodmer  Papyrus  XV  (=  P75),  published  in  1961,  supports  the  long-known 
Sahidic  version  of  Jn  10:7  where  the  Coptic  reads  “the  shepherd”  and  the 
Greek  “the  door”:  “I  am  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep.”  Two  further  Coptic  wit¬ 
nesses  for  this  reading  have  previously  been  overlooked:  (1)  the  Achmimic  of 
the  bilingual  text,  Coptic  Papyrus  380  of  the  National  and  University  Library 
of  Strasbourg.  The  Greek  portion  of  this  papyrus,  as  far  as  it  extends,  follows 
P6  which  corresponds  to  P75.  But  the  Achmimic  is  not  a  translation  of  P6, 
and  P6  is  not  dependent  on  P75.  Accordingly,  P6  probably  also  had  the  reading 
in  question.  (2)  The  Michigan  Coptic  Papyrus  354.  Both  of  these  texts  and  P6 
are  from  the  4th  century,  with  P75  dating  to  ca.  A.D.  200. 

Because  the  Achmimic,  Sub-achmimic,  Fayyumic  and  BohairicB  translations 
reflect  a  Greek  text  which  antedates  the  Alexandrian  revision,  they  should  be 
given  a  greater  weight  in  NT  text  criticism  in  the  future.  Moreover,  rather  than 
being  modifications  of  the  Sahidic  and  Bohairic  translations,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  the  first  Coptic  translations  arose  independently  of  one  another,  and 
this  finding  reinforces  the  textual  value  of  the  Coptic  versions. 

Under  six  headings,  and  with  a  selected  table  of  readings,  W  supports  this 
thesis.  He  then  returns  to  Jn  10:7  and  argues  for  the  possibility — but  not 
certainty — of  the  “shepherd”  reading  being  more  original  than  “the  door,” 
which  is  of  perplexing  equal  antiquity. — N.R.P. 

232.  [Jn  12:20]  W.  E.  Moore,  “Sir,  We  Wish  to  See  Jesus— Was  this  an 
Occasion  of  Temptation?”  ScotJ ournTheol  20  (1,  ’67)  75-93. 

The  request  of  certain  Greeks  to  see  Jesus  (Jn  12:20)  corresponds  in  time 
with  the  Synoptic  cleansing  of  the  Temple.  This  cleansing  took  place  in  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles  and  was  effected  on  behalf  of  “all  the  nations”  (Mk  11:17; 
Isa  56:7).  The  Greeks  of  Jn  12  were  proselytes  to  Judaism,  objects  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  Jews  and  therefore  unable  fully  to  satisfy  their  desire  to 
worship  God.  Because  Jesus  was  deeply  sympathetic  with  this  need,  the  Greeks 
constituted  for  him  a  temptation  to  turn  away  from  the  cross  and  toward  an 
immediate  world  mission.  This  temptation  was  only  momentary.  It  is  articulated 
in  Jn  12:27  (“Now  is  my  soul  troubled.  And  what  shall  I  say,  ‘Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour’?”),  and  resolved  in  12:32:  only  when  he  is  “lifted  up”  can  he 
draw  all  men  to  himself. 

Although  Jn’s  own  Temple  cleansing  narrative  (2:13-22)  lacks  the  Synoptic 
note  of  universalism,  his  interpretation  of  “Canaanite”  (Zech  14:21b  LXX) 
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with  reference  to  “trade”  (Jn  2:16)  excludes  all  anti-Gentile  bias  and  allows 
for  the  subsequent  missionary  interest. — J.R.M. 

233.  W.  J.  P.  Boyd,  “The  Ascension  according  to  St  John.  Chapters  14-17 
not  pre-passion  but  post-resurrection,”  Theology  70  (563,  ’67)  207-211. 

The  true  context  of  Jn  14:1-29;  15;  16:1-16  and  certainly  17  is  not  pre- 
Passion  but  post-resurrection.  These  chapters  belong  to  the  literary  genre  known 
as  “Conversations  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  after  the  resurrection.”  The 
heart  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  Jn  17  is  the  Johannine  interpretation  of  Lk 
24:50  f. :  “.  .  .  While  he  blessed  them,  he  parted  from  them.”  Ten  marks  of  the 
ascension  character  of  Jn  17  are  presented. 

The  history  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  shows  that  it  was  recognized  as  of  apostolic 
authority  only  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  regarded  as  too  Gnostic,  and  Gnostics 
claimed  that  the  risen  Lord  had  imparted  secret  teachings  to  a  spiritual  elite 
and  that  the  Gnostics  were  the  guardians  of  this  secret  tradition.  As  a  tactical 
move  against  these  heretics  and  to  save  the  Gospel  for  the  Church,  a  Johannine 
redactor  transferred  Jn  14 — 17  from  its  original  post-resurrection  place  to  its 
present  position. — J.J.C. 

234.  R.  H.  Gundry,  “  Tn  my  Father’s  House  are  many  Monai ’  (John  14:2),” 
ZeitNTWiss  58  (1-2,  ’67)  68-72. 

Neither  the  usual  interpretation  referring  the  passage  to  the  parousia,  nor 
C.  H.  Dodd’s  limitation  to  Jesus’  resurrection  and  the  Paraclete’s  coming  does 
justice  to  the  double  meaning  in  Jn  14:1-3.  First,  the  passage  stresses  the 
believer’s  “spiritual  position”  in  Christ  and  present  reception  into  the  Father’s 
presence.  The  only  other  NT  instance  of  mone,  Jn  14:23,  points  in  this  direction. 
The  father’s  house  is  “God’s  household  or  family”  (cf.  usage  of  oikia,  4:53; 
8:35).  The  second  level  of  meaning  is  the  expectation  of  the  parousia.  Those 
associated  now  with  Jesus  by  faith  will  share  in  the  heavenly  home,  i.e.  be 
with  Christ  forever. — F.W.D. 

235.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’heure  de  la  femme  (Jn  16,21)  et  l’heure  de  la  Mere  de 
Jesus  (Jn  19,25-27),”  Biblica  47  (4,  ’66)  557-573.  [Cf.  §  11-1090.] 

The  advantages  which  derive  from  F’s  explanation  of  this  subject  are  classi¬ 
fied  under  these  headings:  (1)  the  Johannine  character  of  the  explanation; 
(2)  its  perfect  agreement  with  certain  concepts  familiar  to  the  Christ  of  the 
Synoptics;  (3)  it  helps  to  determine  the  relations  between  the  Mother  of  Christ 
and  the  Church;  (4)  it  is  confirmed  by  Apoc  12  and  helps  one  to  understand 
more  fully  the  sense  of  the  grand  vision.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  the 
following:  Jn  16:21  contains  a  double  reminiscence.  Considered  as  a  simple 
parable  the  text  not  only  defines  the  woman’s  part  in  the  divine  plan,  her  hour, 
but  it  refers  also  at  least  implicitly  to  Eve,  the  mother  of  the  living,  when  for 
the  first  time  she  gave  to  the  world  a  man  with  God’s  help.  Interpreted  allegori- 
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cally  the  same  text  introduces  us  into  the  heart  of  God’s  saving  plan  because  it 
recalls  the  maternity  of  Zion  which  according  to  the  prophets  has  to  give  birth 
to  the  eschatological  people  of  God.  It  thus  appears  that  Christ’s  words  to  his 
Mother  represent  her  as  a  new  Eve,  i.e.  as  a  new  mother  of  the  living  and  the 
personification  of  Zion  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  era  of  grace. — P.P.S. 

236.  [Jn  19:25-27]  F.  Spedalieri,  “II  Testamento  del  Signore,”  EphMar  17 
(1,  ’67)  55-87. 

The  patristic  data  and  Vatican  II  show  that  Mary  is  fittingly  called  the 
mother  of  all  Christians,  and  this  interpretation  is  in  accord  with  the  NT  texts. 
At  Cana  and  on  Calvary  Jesus  addressed  his  mother  as  woman,  a  title  used  in 
Apoc  13  with  a  clear  allusion  to  Gen  3.  “The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved” 
(Jn  19:26)  is  a  generic  expression  and  in  the  context  seems  to  contain  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  Jn  13:1.  Also,  Jn  14:21-23  says  that  those  who  keep  the  commandments 
will  be  loved  by  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  Apoc  13  and  in  Simeon’s  prophecy 
(Lk  2:34-35)  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  are  indicated  by  those  of  the  mother. 
In  the  Apoc  divine  protection  is  given  the  woman  at  the  same  time  that  the  Son 
is  seized  and  carried  to  the  throne  of  God.  Similarly  on  Calvary  at  the  appointed 
hour  Christ  completes  his  redemptive  work  by  confiding  to  his  mother  the 
disciple  whom  he  loved.  In  Apoc  13  those  who  keep  the  commandments  are 
called  the  other  sons  of  the  woman.  Thus  Simeon’s  prophecy,  the  Cana  incident 
and  especially  Apoc  13  throw  light  upon  Jn  19:25-28.  By  entrusting  us  to  his 
mother  Christ  completed  for  us  his  work  of  redemption  and  gave  us  the  finest 
testimony  of  his  love;  he  loved  them  unto  the  end  (Jn  13:1). — J.J.C. 

237.  M.  Balague,  “La  prueba  de  la  Resurreccion  (Jn  20,  6-7),”  EstBib  25 
(2,  ’66)  169-192. 

Most  of  the  Western  Fathers  and  exegetes  generally  hold  that  the  position 
of  the  grave  cloths  did  not  lead  John  to  a  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and  this 
prevailing  interpretation  is  reflected  in  modern  translations  of  the  verses.  How¬ 
ever,  the  common  opinion  is  based  upon  a  faulty  translation,  as  is  clear  from 
various  considerations:  e.g.  the  Jewish  burial  customs,  the  details  of  the  Gospel 
accounts,  particularly  the  references  to  the  position  of  the  cloths.  The  translation 
should  be:  he  saw  the  cloths  lying  flat  and  the  napkin  which  had  been  about 
Jesus’  head  not  lying  flat  like  the  cloths  but  rolled  up  in  its  place.  This  version 
makes  it  clear  that  the  cloths  were  in  exactly  the  same  position  where  they  had 
been  at  the  time  of  burial,  but  their  shape  is  different  since  the  body  which  was 
formerly  within  them  has  miraculously  disappeared.  John  saw  this  evidence 
and  as  a  consequence  he  believed  in  Jesus’  resurrection. — J.J.C. 

238.  B.  Prete,  “Beati  coloro  che  non  vedono  e  credono  ( Giov .  20,29),”  Bib 
Oriente  9  (3,  ’67)  97-114. 

The  interpretations  of  E.  Boismard  and  R.  Schnackenburg  are  first  presented. 
Contrary  to  Boismard  the  beatitude  of  faith  as  here  presented  is  not  an  indica- 
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tion  of  a  redactor’s  work.  It  agrees  with  the  concept  of  a  sign  elsewhere  in  Jn 
and  provides  a  concluding  synthesis  of  the  Evangelist’s  theology  of  faith.  Those 
are  truly  blessed  who  believe  in  Christ  known  by  means  of  faith  because  he 
who  believes  in  Christ  sees  him.  Moreover,  according  to  Jn  faith  possesses  an 
inner  dynamism — seeing  brings  belief,  belief  brings  vision,  belief  brings  knowl¬ 
edge. — J.J.C. 

239.  S.  Marrow,  “Jo  21:  Indagatio  in  Ecclesiologiam  Joanneam,”  VerbDom 
45  (1,  ’67)  47-51. 

This  is  the  summary  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  which  investigates  the  rea¬ 
son  (s)  for  the  addition  of  chap.  21  to  an  already  completed  Fourth  Gospel. 
After  a  brief  look  at  the  solid  MS  tradition  of  Jn  21,  the  thesis  takes  up  its 
relations,  first  to  the  rest  of  Jn’s  Gospel,  and  then  to  the  Synoptic  resurrection 
narratives  as  well  as  to  Lk  5  where  a  paschal  Christophany  is  transposed  into 
a  vocation  narrative  (cp.  Jn  21:15  with  Lk  5:10).  A  detailed  exegetical  analy¬ 
sis  of  Jn  21  reveals  its  unity  as  well  as  the  ambivalence  of  the  evidence  cited  to 
prove  its  authorship  by  other  than  “the  Evangelist.”  Given  the  intimate  links 
that  bind  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  Jn  21  should  be  considered  an  epilogue 
rather  than  a  mere  appendix. 

Taking  into  account  the  vocation-mission  aspect  of  the  narrative  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  and  its  links  with  Lk  5,  the  Petrine  pastoral  charge  and  its  relation  to  Mt  16, 
the  Eucharistic  resonances  and  their  echoes  of  Jn  13,  the  introduction  of  the 
eschatological  notes,  the  abundant  symbolism,  and  the  following  of  the  Lord, 
the  invitation  to  martyrdom  and  the  pastoral  charge,  we  must  ask:  What  can 
the  common  denominator  to  all  these  be?  The  answer  is:  the  Church.  For  the 
apostolic  mission,  the  pastoral  office,  the  Petrine  primacy,  the  Eucharistic 
overtones,  as  well  as  the  imagery  of  the  fish,  the  net,  the  shepherd,  the  sheep, 
all  these  constitute  an  ecclesiology ;  and,  in  Jn  21,  a  Johannine  ecclesiology. 
— S.B.M.  (Author). 

240.  A.  Salas,  “ ‘Apacienta  mis  corderos’  (Jn  21,  15-17),”  CiudDios  179 
(4,  ’66)  672-680. 

The  hypothesis  that  arnia  and  probata  (preferred  to  probatia )  refer  to  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  should  be  rejected.  The  two  words  are  synonymous.  In  these 
three  verses  the  identical  idea,  i.e.  that  Peter  is  given  universal  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  flock  of  Jesus,  is  repeated  with  changes  of  vocabulary  merely 
for  stylistic  reasons. — E.R.M. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

241r.  H.  Conzelmann,  Die  Apostelgeschichte  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  286;  §  10-380r]. 

(W.  Grundmann,  TheolLitZeit  92  [3,  ’67]  194-196) : — Descriptive  summary. 
Praised.  C’s  new  insights  into  Acts  as  a  theologically  oriented  work  make  all 
the  more  urgent  the  need  of  a  fuller  study  of  the  traditions  and  sources  which 
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Luke  used.  Also,  there  is  need  of  a  new  study  of  C’s  chronology.  How  can  all 
the  events  related  in  Acts  have  taken  place  between  Gallio’s  proconsulship  in 
51/52  or  53/54  and  56,  the  time  when  Festus  became  Procurator? — J.J.C. 

242r.  E.  J.  Epp,  The  Theological  Tendency  of  Codex  Bezae  Cantabrigiensis  in 
Acts  [cf.  NTA  11,  pp.  273-274;  §  ll-1092r]. 

(E.  Rasco,  Gregorianum  48  [2,  ’67]  365-368)  : — Description  of  the  scope  and 
method  of  the  work  against  the  background  of  an  introduction  to  the  problem 
of  the  D  text.  The  author  has  provided  an  excellent  and  definitive  analysis  of 
the  negative,  i.e.  anti- Jewish,  theological  tendency  of  D  (as  compared  with  B) 
but  has  not  devoted  much  attention  to  the  important  positive  theological 
tendencies. — G.W.M. 

243.  T.  Jacobs,  “De  christologie  van  de  redevoer ingen  der  Handelingen”  [The 
Christology  of  the  Discourses  in  Acts],  Bijdragen  28  (2,  ’67)  177-196. 

In  the  speeches  of  Acts  Luke  makes  use  of  older  material.  A  twofold  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  essential:  “Jesus  underwent  death  and  rose  again”  (cf.  1  Thes 
4:14)  and  “God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead”  (cf.  1  Thes  1:10).  This  kind  of 
confession,  however,  is  more  a  theme  than  a  fixed  formula,  even  though  the 
second  pronouncement  does  appear  as  a  formula  in  Paul’s  letters  (and  else¬ 
where),  e.g.  Rom  10:9.  This  text,  moreover,  shows  that  this  so-called  pistis- 
formula  must  be  distinguished  from  the  “homology”:  “Jesus  is  Lord.”  The 
latter  is  a  cultic  acclamation  directed  to  the  person  of  the  Lord,  whereas  the 
former  describes  a  series  of  salvific  facts.  Curiously,  the  speeches  of  Acts  are 
not  so  much  descriptive  (although  that  kind  of  formula  is  actually  used)  as 
directed  to  Christ  himself.  This  tendency  fits  well  with  Luke’s  theology  in  which 
death,  resurrection  and  glorification  constitute  a  dynamic  unity.  Jesus’  “exodus” 
aims  wholly  at  his  union  with  God.  The  speeches  of  Acts,  therefore,  do  not 
describe  in  the  first  place  the  facts  of  his  life.  They  tell  the  story  of  a  man  who 
was  and  by  his  Passion  became  more  and  more  united  with  God.  The  facts  of 
his  life  are  the  substratum  of  this  theologoumenon. — W.B. 

244.  G.  Klein,  “Der  Synkretismus  als  theologisches  Problem  in  der  altesten 
christlichen  Apologetik,”  ZeitTheolKirclie  64  (1,  ’67)  40-82. 

The  question  is  whether  early  Christianity  was  aware  of  its  syncretistic 
character  and  if  so,  what  was  its  attitude  toward  syncretism.  Among  the  2nd- 
century  Fathers  it  is  Justin  who  is  most  conscious  of  syncretism  and  who  by 
associating  it  with  demonology  reacts  to  it  with  theological  argumentation. 
But  the  Apologists  were  not  the  first  to  consider  the  problem  of  syncretism. 
Luke  deals  with  it  in  three  passages  of  Acts,  19:11-20;  13:6-12;  8:6-24,  which 
when  examined  particularly  in  relation  to  each  other,  provide  evidence  that 
syncretistic  tendencies  existed  among  some  early  Christians  and  that  Luke 
was  concerned  with  professing  opposition  to  syncretism.  From  this  study  three 
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conclusions  emerge.  (1)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  theology,  it  is 
clear  from  Acts  that  there  was  consciousness  of  syncretism  and  theological 
reflection  upon  it  at  a  relatively  early  date.  In  fact  Luke  reveals  an  attitude 
toward  the  problem  that  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  Apologists.  (2)  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Lukan  studies,  we  have  additional  evidence  that  Lukan  theology 
stands  beyond  primitive  Christianity  and  represents  the  beginning  of  Fruh - 
katholicismus,  within  which  it  is  the  first  phase  of  Christian  apologetics.  (3) 
The  essential  problem  of  syncretism  for  early  Christian  apologetics  is  limited 
to  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  Christian  values  by  foreign  attitudes, 
without  taking  into  account  the  degree  to  which  the  Christian  elements  them¬ 
selves  are  influenced  by  syncretism. — G.W.M. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  12-185;  12-187;  12-189r;  12-190;  12-266;  12-270. 

Acts  1:9,  cf.  §§  12-114;  12-117—118;  12-212;  12-233. 

Acts  1:18,  cf.  §  12-167. 

245.  L.  Legrand,  “How  Much  He  Must  Suffer  for  My  Name  (Acts  9,  16),” 
ClerMon  31  (3,  ’67)  109-111. 

The  sufferings  of  the  apostle  are  a  lesson  and  an  example  for  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  and  for  the  people  of  God. 

246.  [Acts  15]  P.  Parker,  “Once  More,  Acts  and  Galatians,”  JournBibLit  86 
(2,  ’67)  175-182. 

The  four  major  difficulties  against  identifying  the  council  of  Acts  15  and 
Gal  2  can  be  solved  thus.  (1)  Gal  2  does  not  mention  the  Jerusalem  decree 
because  it  did  not  represent  a  victory  for  Paul.  (2)  The  Galatians  fell  away 
quickly  (Gal  1:6)  soon  after  the  troublemakers  arrived,  not  soon  after  their 
original  conversion.  (3)  The  chronology  of  Gal  2  can  be  explained  so  as  to 
agree  with  the  chronology  of  Acts  13 — 14.  (4)  Luke  (Acts  9:26)  erroneously 
ascribes  to  Paul  an  early  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Instead  both  Acts  15  and  Gal  2 
refer  to  Paul’s  second  journey  to  Jerusalem. — J.J.C. 

Acts  16:6,  cf.  §  12-251. 

247.  £.  des  Places,  “Actes  17,27,”  Biblica  48  (1,  ’67)  1-6. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Paul’s  speech  in  the  Areopagus  (Acts 
17:22-30)  reveals  certain  structural  features  which  are  likely  to  escape  the 
attention  of  the  average  reader.  The  whole  section  is  symmetrically  concentric, 
built  up  by  a  series  of  concentric  ideas  with  a  central  theme  preceded  by  a 
group  of  ideas  and  followed  by  another  group  of  corresponding  ideas.  To  make 
the  matter  clear:  the  central  theme  is  the  seeking  of  God  (17:27a).  To  the 
times  when  people  worshipped  the  deity  in  ignorance  (23,  30a)  corresponds  the 
announcement  that  they  should  all  repent  (30b).  In  v.  24  it  is  stated  that  God 
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does  not  dwell  in  handmade  temples,  while  in  v.  29  we  are  told  that  the  divine 
being  is  not  like  gold  and  silver ;  and  so  the  correspondence  proceeds.  An  artistic 
literary  device  revealing  a  highly  cultured  writer  and  an  exquisitely  refined 
artistic  taste. — P.P.S. 

248.  C.  Exum  and  C.  Talbert,  “The  Structure  of  Paul’s  Speech  to  the 
Ephesian  Elders  (Acts  20,18-35),”  CathBibQuart  29  (2,  ’67)  233-236. 

The  arrangement  of  the  speech  is  chiastic,  a  scheme  found  in  the  OT,  the 
NT,  Qumran  and  classical  writers.  The  pattern  is  as  follows: 

A — vv.  18-21,  Paul  testifies  to  his  witness 

B — vv.  22-24,  Foreboding:  Paul  in  Jerusalem 
C — v.  25,  To  be  seen  by  them  no  more 
B' — vv.  26-30,  Foreboding:  False  teachers  from  within  and  without 

A' — vv.  31-35,  Paul  testifies  to  his  witness. 

Like  the  classical  authors,  Luke  by  this  arrangement  calls  attention  to  the 
central  point  of  the  speech,  “you  will  see  my  face  no  more”  (v.  25),  a  point 
repeated  in  the  summary  (vv.  36-38). — J.J.C. 

249r.  J.  Dupont,  Paulus  an  die  Seelsorger.  Das  Vermdchtnis  von  Milet 
(Apg  20,  18-26 )  [cf.  NTA  11,  p.  150]. 

(A.  Vogtle,  “  ‘Paulus  an  die  Seelsorger/  Zu  Studium  und  Meditation  eines 
lesenswerten  Buches,”  BibLeben  8  [1,  ’67]  71-81): — Descriptive  summary. 
Praised.  The  speech  pertains  to  the  genre  of  farewell  discourses  which  was 
popular  at  that  period  (cf.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs )  and 
helps  to  explain  some  difficult  features.  The  treatment  aptly  brings  out  themes 
of  NT  theology. — J.J.C. 

250.  [Acts  24 — 28]  J.  M.  Gilchrist,  “On  what  charge  was  St.  Paul  brought 
to  Rome?”  ExpTimes  78  (9,  ’67)  264-266. 

“The  thesis  here  put  forward  is  that  although,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  trial 
before  Felix,  the  issues  were  basically  the  civil/religious  charges  of  leading  a 
heretical  sect,  causing  religious  disturbances,  and  profaning  the  Temple 
(Ac  245'6),  in  the  later  trials  the  predominant  issue  was  the  question  as  to 
whether  Christianity  was  a  legitimate  development  of  Judaism  (in  which  case 
it  would  be  permitted  as  a  religio  licit  a)  or  whether  it  could  not  be  regarded  as 
a  branch  of  Judaism,  in  which  case  Paul  and  his  followers,  while  not,  as  such, 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  law,  would  be  in  the  unenviable  position  of  preaching  what 
could,  if  it  suited  the  authorities,  be  construed  as  subversive,  and  of  being  liable 
to  arrest  if  their  religion  became  a  centre  of  disturbance — as  the  Jews  were 
at  pains  to  ensure  should  happen.” 
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251.  [Acts  24:24]  G.  M.  Lee,  “Two  linguistic  parallels  from  Babrius,”  Nov 
Test  9  (1,  ’67)  41-42. 

Autos  in  Babrius,  Fable  45:4,  seems  to  be  a  “transferred  epithet”  and  may 
help  to  explain  the  enigmatic  idia  in  Acts  24:24:  Felix  with  Drusilla  te  idia 
gynaiki.  As  a  “transferred  epithet”  it  could  give  the  sense  Felix  autos  syn 
Drousille  te  gunaiki.  In  Fable  143:3  prosphys  seems  to  be  an  aorist  participle 
of  subsequent  action  and  to  parallel  Acts  16:6. — J.J.C. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 
Paul 

252.  Anon.,  “Tarantism.  St.  Paul  and  the  Spider,”  Times  Literary  Supplement 
66  (Apr.  27,  ’67)  345-347. 

E.  de  Martino  in  his  book,  La  Terre  du  remords  (1966),  examined  the  strange 
phenomena  (dancing,  writhing,  etc.)  exhibited  by  some  Apulian  peasants 
today  who  ascribe  their  plight  to  a  tarantula  bite  and  their  cure  to  Paul,  and 
the  professor  sees  in  this  complex  of  pagan  practices  and  cult  of  the  Apostle  a 
parallel  to  the  troubles  in  the  young  church  of  Corinth. 

253.  M.  Carrez,  “La  saintete  de  l’Lglise  en  rapport  avec  sa  vocation  et  sa 
mission  dans  le  monde  d’apres  saint  Paul,”  LtudTheolRel  41  (3,  ’66) 
183-195. 

On  the  background  of  the  concept  of  “holiness”  in  the  OT  it  is  instructive 
to  turn  to  the  NT  where  four  levels  of  meaning  in  the  term  may  be  distinguished. 
In  a  level  anterior  to  Paul,  associated  particularly  with  Peter,  the  term  “holy” 
is  applied  to  Jesus,  “the  Holy  One  of  God.”  Paul,  by  contrast,  never  employs 
the  word  when  speaking  of  Jesus.  Apart  from  15  instances  when  it  qualifies 
“Spirit,”  Paul  makes  “holy”  a  technical  term,  used  in  the  plural  (“saints”)  42 
times  to  designate  the  Christians.  The  resultant  concept  of  holiness  occurs 
with  three  distinctive  levels  of  meaning. 

The  influence  of  the  OT  is  most  evident  on  the  first  level  (1,  2  Thes)  where 
holiness  has  an  eschatological  flavor.  It  is  a  readiness  to  meet  the  Lord  at  the 
parousia  which  confirms  the  calling  of  the  Church,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  its 
active  mission  in  the  world.  The  second  level  emerges  from  Paul’s  encounter 
with  the  great  Hellenistic  cities,  especially  Corinth  and  Ephesus  (1,  2  Cor,  Gal, 
Rom,  Phil).  The  central  motif  for  this  level  is  provided  by  the  formula,  kletois 
hagiois ,  which  describes  the  Church  in  search  of  a  holiness  which  communicates 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  world  and  permits  the  full  realization  of  its 
mission.  Involved  is  a  holiness  derived  from  relationship  to  Christ  but  in  process 
of  transmission  to  others  in  the  midst  of  the  tensions  of  daily  corporate  and 
individual  life.  On  the  third  level  (Eph-Col)  holiness  emerges  as  cosmic 
mission.  In  Asia  Minor,  with  its  developed  Caesar  cult  and  incipient  Gnosticism, 
the  Church  is  identified  as  the  privileged  focus  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
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mystery  of  God,  both  for  men  and  for  the  celestial  powers  (Eph  3:10).  Holiness 
thus  assumes  a  “pleromatic”  sense. 

At  each  level  tension  exists  between  holiness  as  a  gift  received  (the  indica¬ 
tive)  and  holiness  as  a  goal  to  be  sought  in  the  fulfillment  of  mission  in  the 
world  and  in  the  cosmos. — W.L.L. 

254r.  L.  Cerfaux,  Le  chretien  dans  la  theologie  paulinienne  [cf.  NT  A  7, 
p.  275;  §  9-750r]. 

(P.  Benoit,  RevBib  73  [4,  ’66]  591-597) : — Extensive  summary  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  dwelling  in  particular  on  the  rich  conclusions  of  Book  III,  “Le  statut 
present  du  chretien.”  The  style,  methodology  and  theological  insights  of  C, 
familiar  from  his  other  works  on  Paul,  are  apparent  in  this  “etude  magistrate.” 
Only  in  Book  IV,  which  includes  both  Phil  and  Eph,  the  latter  regarded  as 
authentic,  are  there  hesitations  about  the  method,  but  C  is  certainly  correct  in 
regarding  the  theological  substance  of  Eph  as  Pauline. — G.W.M. 

255r.  A.  Feuillet,  Le  Christ  Sagesse  de  Dieu  d’apres  les  epitres  paidiniennes, 
fLtudes  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1966),  460  pp. 

(M.  Cambe,  “Une  christologie  pour  notre  temps,”  VieSpir  117  [540,  ’67] 
81-84)  : — Extensive  summary,  concentrating  especially  on  the  particular  Christo- 
logical  and  ecclesiological  insights  of  the  work.  This  important  book  should  be 
of  value  not  only  to  exegetes  and  theologians,  but  also  to  non-specialist  readers. 
—G.W.M. 

256r.  - ,  Idem. 

(E.  Cothenet,  “Bulletin  d’Lcriture  Sainte.  Le  Christ  Sagesse  de  Dieu,’r 
AmiCler  77  [30-31,  ’67]  463-472)  : — The  review  is  prefaced  with  a  relatively 
brief  account  of  P.-E.  Bonnard,  La  Sagesse  en  personne  annoncee  et  venue: 
J  esus-Christ  (1966)  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  272].  There  follows  an  extensive  and 
detailed  summary  of  the  book  of  F,  containing  a  few  critical  remarks  and  ending 
with  an  appreciation  of  this  major  work  of  biblical  theology. — G.W.M. 

257r.  - ,  Idem. 

(J.  E.  Menard,  “Note  d’exegese:  le  Christ  Sagesse  de  Dieu  d’apres  les 
epitres  pauliniennes,”  RevSciRel  41  [3,  ’67]  227-236) : — Contrary  to  the  syn- 
cretistic  tendencies  of  the  ancient  world,  e.g.  in  many  Gnostic  currents,  Paul 
presented  a  synthesis  that  transcended  his  own  world;  Teilhardian  thought 
today  can  be  compared  to  such  a  syncretism,  and  F  is  rightly  critical  of  it.  In 
this  remarkable  book  F  presents  a  synthesis  of  the  wisdom  literature  currents  in 
Paul  which  highlights  his  primary  debt  to  his  biblical  background.  But  one 
must  also  point  out  some  Greek  and  Philonic  influences  on  Paul,  e.g.  the 
apocalyptic  background  of  the  double  level  of  meaning  for  the  rulers  in  1  Cor 
2:6-8,  the  Oriental  and  Greek  background  of  the  mirror  image  in  2  Cor  3:17-18 
and  4:4-6,  the  cosmic  perspective  of  the  Col  hymn,  etc. — G.W.M. 
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258.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Saint  Paul  and  the  Law,”  The  Jurist  27  (1,  ’67)  18-36. 

According  to  Paul  the  Mosaic  Law  was  good  and  a  privilege  for  Israel,  but 
being  incapable  of  justifying  man  it  became  an  occasion  of  sin  and  brought  down 
God’s  curse  upon  men.  This  anomaly  Paul  explains  by  an  extrinsic  principle  in 
Gal  (the  Law  was  temporary)  and  by  an  intrinsic  principle  in  Rom  (man’s 
weakness).  It  was  not  the  Law  that  was  at  fault  but  man  who  as  sarkinos  is 
composed  of  a  principle  which  ties  his  whole  mentality  to  a  material  mode  of 
existence  that  distracts  him  from  any  consideration  of  God. 

The  solution  for  this  anomaly  is  found  in  Christ  who  by  his  death  freed  men 
from  the  Law.  In  brief,  “Paul’s  teaching  is  a  reaction  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  on 
the  one  hand  abolished  by  Christ  Jesus  who  has  now  enabled  man  through  his 
own  Spirit  to  transcend  the  earthbound  condition  of  sarx ,  and  on  the  other 
summed  up  and  fulfilled  in  the  dynamic  principle  of  Love”  (cf.  Rom  13:8-10). 
-J.J.C. 

259.  K.  Kertelge,  “Rechtfertigung  bei  Paulus  als  Heilswirklichkeit  und  Heils- 
verwirklichung,”  BibLeben  8  (2,  ’67)  83-93. 

Paul  speaks  at  times  of  justification  as  present,  at  times  as  future,  and  the 
synthesis  of  these  two  aspects  presents  a  problem.  First,  justification  should  be 
understood,  not  according  to  Western  legal  terminology,  but  in  the  biblical 
sense  as  God’s  salvific  activity  for  the  sake  of  his  people.  Furthermore,  this 
justification  comes  from  faith  and  not  from  man’s  deeds.  Paul  speaks  of  justifica¬ 
tion  as  an  eschatological  activity  begun  in  the  Christ-event,  an  activity  which 
allows  present  faith  to  become  the  decisive  salvific  eschaton.  The  Apostle’s 
imperatives  addressed  to  the  justified  express  the  moral  demands  upon  the 
believer.  The  justified  man  must  not  only  fight  against  sin  but  also  strive  to 
achieve  that  love  which  fulfills  the  whole  law. 

Paul  does  not  conceive  justification  as  divided  into  three  steps — an  initial 
justification,  a  time  of  trial,  a  final  justification.  Christian  ethics  is  eschatological 
and  not  a  mere  ethics  of  trial  and  testing.  The  justified  person  realizes  that 
the  present  is  the  time  of  decision  and  that  the  Church  is  the  organ  through 
which  he  knows  his  duties  and  receives  aid  to  accomplish  them.  Eschatological 
justification  signifies  that  justification  is  basically  future  but  is  already  at  work 
in  the  present.  Future  justification  is  substantially  identified  with  God’s  coming 
in  Christ’s  parousia  when  God  will  prove  definitively  that  he  is  the  true  God 
who  completes  his  work  which  is  founded  in  Christ. — J.J.C. 

260.  T.  R.  Knapp,  “The  Rev.  Mr  Morton  and  St  Paul,”  DubRev  240  (510, 
’66)  354-357. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  statistician,  the  problem  of  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  NT  epistles  traditionally  ascribed  to  Paul,  which  A.  Q.  Morton  has 
attempted  to  solve  statistically,  is  incapable  of  solution  by  statistical  analysis. 
— G.W.M. 
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261.  G.  Krodel,  “The  Gospel  According  to  Paul,”  Dialog  6  (2,  ’67)  95-107. 

The  Greek  noun  euaggelion  was  probably  taken  over  in  pre-Pauline  Hellenis¬ 
tic  Christianity  from  secular  usage  where  it  meant  good  news,  news  of  victory 
or  reward  for  good  news.  According  to  Paul,  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to 
salvation  which  is  actualized  and  made  concrete  for  specific  situations  in  the 
proclamation.  The  gospel  does  not  nullify  salvation-history,  but  rather  as  an 
eschatological  power  of  God  it  creates  salvation-history  by  justifying  the 
ungodly.  Thus  Paul’s  theology  of  history  turns  out  to  be  a  theology  of  the 
word  which  works  judgment  or  salvation  in  history.  In  Paul’s  gospel,  Christol- 
ogy  and  soteriology  are  interrelated;  Christology  guards  the  gospel  from  dis¬ 
solving  into  individualism,  mysticism  and  existentialism,  while  soteriology 
guards  the  gospel  from  petrifying  into  a  Christ-ideology,  legalism  or  syncretism. 
To  Paul,  the  gospel  is  not  a  bundle  of  gospel  traditions  which  can  be  memorized 
and  transmitted.  While  Paul  does  use  traditions,  e.g.  1  Cor  15:3-7,  he  consis¬ 
tently  modifies  them  in  the  interest  of  his  proclamation.  Although  Paul  admitted 
variety  of  theological  and  ecclesiological  expression,  he  nevertheless  insisted  on 
the  unity  of  the  one  gospel.  Thus  he  could  accept  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
from  the  “pillars”  of  the  Church  (Gal  2:9);  and  yet  he  opposed  Peter  to  his 
face  on  the  basis  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (Gal  2:14).  For  Paul,  the  criteria 
for  the  true  proclamation  of  the  gospel  were  the  humanity  of  Jesus  as  it  focused 
in  his  death  on  the  cross,  the  doctrine  of  justification,  a  Christological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  apostle  himself  who  bears  the  marks  of  Christ 
(Gal  6:17).— R.L.S. 

262.  U.  Luz,  “Der  alte  und  der  neue  Bund  bei  Paulus  und  im  Hebraerbrief,” 
EvangTheol  27  (6,  ’67)  318-336. 

In  Gal  4:21-31  Paul  puts  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  in  diametrical  opposi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  an  impure  typology,  to  prove  the  completely  new  and  different 
character  of  salvation  after  Christ.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he  views 
the  past  as  a  negative  epoch.  A-  detailed  analysis  of  “promise”  would  show  that 
it  is  the  contingent  word  of  God  happening  in  the  past,  the  righteousness  of 
God  embodied  in  word.  It  is  significant  that  this  is  a  language  construct,  for  its 
opposite,  “flesh,”  denotes  the  past  as  not  only  sinful  but  also  perceptible.  Thus 
Paul’s  view  of  the  past  is  dialectical.  Similarly  in  2  Cor  3  the  past  seen  as 
“letter”  is  a  particular  kind  of  past,  perceptible  and  now  known  to  be  deficient 
in  “glory”  by  the  standards  of  the  New  Covenant.  But  again  the  view  is  dialecti¬ 
cal,  for  over  against  the  scheme  of  two  Covenants  stands  the  testimony  of  the 
OT,  freed  by  the  Spirit  which  itself  comes  out  of  the  past. 

In  Heb  this  antithesis  between  Old  and  New  Covenant  is  sharper  and  more 
pervasive  and  the  apocalyptic-typological  distinction  is  undergirded  by  Hel¬ 
lenistic- Jewish  ontology.  Yet  the  latter  also  provides  a  means  of  continuity 
between  past  and  present.  Melchizedek,  for  example,  is  not  an  historical  type  but 
an  eternal,  heavenly  element  in  history,  as  is  Jesus.  The  OT  is  timeless,  God’s 
word  spanning  all  time. 
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Both  Paul  and  Heb  conceive  of  the  two  Covenants  in  sharp  antithesis  to 
stress  the  singularity  of  the  New.  Both  reject  a  perceptible  continuity  of  past 
and  present  but  see  the  past  dialectically,  “i.e.,  negatively  with  regard  to  the  Old 
Covenant  abolished  through  God’s  new  act  of  salvation,  positively  with  regard 
to  the  word  of  God  coming  from  the  past  and  effective  in  the  present.” — J.H.S. 

263.  J.  Reumann,  “Oikonomia- Terms  in  Paul  in  comparison  with  Lucan 
Heilsgeschichte  ”  NTStud  13  (2,  ’67)  147-167. 

This  study  asks  what  in  Luke’s  background  could  have  led  to  his  view  of 
history  as  Heilsgeschichte  (better  left  untranslated)  and  to  what  extent  Paul’s 
views  really  accord  with  modern  views  of  Heilsgeschichte.  The  method  is  to 
examine  the  use  of  the  word  oikonomia  which  in  later  times  at  least  was  the 
equivalent  of  Heilsgeschichte.  The  term  was  common  in  Hellenistic  Greek, 
especially  to  denote  God’s  ordering  and  administration  of  the  universe ;  it  is 
rare  in  OT  translation  Greek  but  common  in  Hellenistic  Jewish  literature  where 
it  refers  to  Yahweh’s  rule  in  nature  and  history. 

Luke  does  not  use  oikonomia  in  the  heilsgeschichtlich  sense,  but  two  probes 
can  be  made  to  clarify  his  understanding:  one  into  Hellenistic  historiography, 
where  the  word  does  occur  in  a  teleological  sense  related  to  our  understanding 
of  Heilsgeschichte  (is  it  also  related  to  Luke’s?),  and  one  into  oikonomia  as  a 
covenant  and  the  practice  of  historical  recital,  Bundesgeschichte,  in  worship. 

From  a  detailed  examination  of  five  significant  passages  in  the  Pauline  corpus 
where  oikonomia  and  oikonomos  appear,  1  Cor  4:1-2;  9:17;  Col  1:25;  Eph 
1:10;  3:2,  9,  three  conclusions  emerge.  (1)  There  is  a  development  in  the  notion 
from  1  Cor  to  Eph,  but  it  does  not  provide  evidence  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  authorship.  (2)  The  usage  is  not  related  to  Greek  cult  or  mystery  religions 
but  is  based  on  common  economic  experience;  perhaps  Paul  coined  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  term  in  view  of  his  own  apostolic  consciousness.  (3)  It  means 
“administration” — by  God  or  by  Paul — rather  than  “plan  of  salvation”  (which 
is  perhaps  mysterion).  Heilsgeschichte  has  more  than  one  meaning;  Luke  is 
concerned  with  a  view  of  history,  Paul  with  a  view  of  himself  in  the  light  of 
revelation  in  the  last  times. — G.W.M. 

264.  T.  Smith,  “Pauline  Missionary  Spirituality,”  AfricEcclRev  9  (2,  ’67) 
144-148. 

Paul’s  missionary  spirituality  is  based  upon  a  mysterious  dynamic  union  with 
Christ,  the  risen  Lord,  which  makes  the  missioner  an  effective  co-worker  with 
his  Master. — J.J.C. 

265.  H.  Stob,  “The  Doctrine  of  Revelation  in  St.  Paul,”  CalvTheolJ ourn  1 
(2,  ’66)  182-204. 

According  to  Paul  there  is  a  natural,  imperfect  revelation  which  demands 
another  special,  supernatural  revelation  which  God  has  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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Though  Paul’s  gospel  was  based  on  tradition,  his  central  message  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  words:  Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  who  lived  and  died  and  rose  again  is 
Lord  of  all.  The  revelation  of  Christ  was  final  and  of  ultimate  and  universal 
significance.  Belief  in  revelation  was  possible  only  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Faith  is  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit,  the  divine  organ  with  which  the  Christian 
has  been  endowed.  The  object  of  faith  is  belief  in,  and  obedience  to,  a  particular 
individual  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts.  Faith  means 
recognition  of  Christ’s  lordship  and  of  the  redemption  wrought  through  him. 
It  also  includes  acceptance  of  a  definite  witness  which  is  contained  in  the  Bible. 

-JJ.c. 

266.  C.  H.  Talbert,  “Again:  Paul’s  Visits  to  Jerusalem,”  NovTest  9(1,  ’67) 
26-40. 

This  article  argues  that  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  Paul’s  visits  to 
Jerusalem  in  Gal  and  those  in  Acts  finds  its  most  adequate  solution  as  a  result 
of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  occasion  of  Gal.  It  is  first  argued  that  Paul’s 
opponents  in  Galatia  were  syncretists  who  (1)  preached  another  gospel  and 
(2)  attacked  Paul  as  only  a  human  apostle  who  had  received  his  gospel  from 
the  Jerusalem  church  and  who  still  preached  circumcision.  The  Pauline  response 
is  then  examined.  Paul  replied  (1)  that  he  did  not  receive  his  gospel  from 
Jerusalem  but  via  revelation  and  (2)  that  the  different  gospel  would  not  stand 
examination. 

The  crucial  question  that  remains  is:  why  did  the  syncretists  attack  Paul  on 
the  two  particular  points  that  they  did?  Assuming  that  it  is  legitimate  to  date 
Gal  tentatively  after  Acts  15,  Acts  16:1-4  provides  an  incident  which  could  have 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  syncretists’  charges  against  Paul.  (1)  Paul  circum- 
cized  Timothy.  This  act  would  allow  the  syncretists  to  claim  that  Paul  was  still 
preaching  circumcision.  (2)  Paul  delivered  to  the  Galatian  churches  the  deci¬ 
sions  that  had  been  reached  by  the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem.  This 
would  provide  concrete  evidence  for  the  syncretists’  claim  that  Paul  was  only  a 
human  apostle  sent  out  by  those  in  Jerusalem  and  bearing  their  gospel. 

If  the  events  of  Acts  16:1-4  did  prompt  the  two  charges  against  Paul  and 
thereby  occasioned  the  Galatian  letter,  this  means  (1)  that  the  date  of  Gal  is 
soon  after  Acts  16:1-4  and  (2)  that  since  Paul’s  response  to  the  syncretists’ 
charges  echoes  the  visit  of  Acts  15,  Gal  1:18  ff.  equals  Acts  9,  and  Gal  2:1  ff. 
equals  Acts  11 — 12.  Such  a  thesis  must  face  two  related  problems.  First,  is  Acts 
correct  when  it  says  that  the  primitive  apostles  issued  the  decree  jointly  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  and  that  Paul  introduced  it  throughout  his  churches  ?  Argu¬ 
ments  used  to  prove  Acts  incorrect  in  this  regard  are  shown  to  be  without  sub¬ 
stance  when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  thesis.  Second,  if  Gal  2:1  ff. 
equals  Acts  11 — 12,  why  is  the  visit  in  Acts  described  in  the  manner  it  is? 
Lukan  tendencies  are  shown  to  provide  the  answer  here. — C.H.T.  (Author). 
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267 r.  D.  Wiederkehr,  Die  Theologie  der  Berufung  in  den  Paulusbriefen  [cf. 
NT  A  8,  p.  482]. 

(J.  Pfammatter,  TheolRev  63  [2,  ’67]  96-98) : — Summary.  Two  main  features 
are  singled  out  for  praise  and  reservations.  In  both  its  method  and  its  thought 
the  work  is  extremely  clearly  presented,  but  the  scope  suggested  in  the  title 
seems  broader  than  what  the  book  actually  presents.  It  is  a  significant  theologi¬ 
cal  contribution  to  point  out  the  relation  of  vocation  to  the  present  and  to  situate 
it  in  terms  of  its  content,  but  the  relationship  of  vocation  to  commission  and 
sending  should  not  be  overlooked  when  the  concept  of  God’s  doxa  is  discussed. 
— G.W.M. 

268.  H.-A.  Wilcke,  “Das  Problem  eines  messianischen  Zwischenreichs  bei 
Paulus,  Diss.  Marburg  (1965),”  TheolLitZeit  91  (12,  ’66)  936-937. 

After  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  idea  of  an  intermediate  kingdom  is  post-Pauline  and  falsifies  the  Apostle’s 
thought  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the  “being  with  Christ”  to  a  mere  period  preced¬ 
ing  salvation  (Vorheilsperiode) . 

269.  J.  E.  Wood,  “Pauline  Studies  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  ExpTimes  78 
(10,  ’67)  308-311. 

The  parallels  between  Paul  and  the  scrolls  are  quite  as  striking  as  those 
between  the  scrolls  and  other  NT  writers.  Examples  are  pointed  out  for  aspects 
of  the  Pauline  ideas  of  justification,  sin,  mystery,  illumination,  community 
worship,  etc.  These  suggest  that  Paul  and  the  early  Church  shared  a  common 
heritage  with  the  Qumran  Essenes. — G.W.M. 

270.  S.  Zeitlin,  “Paul’s  Journeys  to  Jerusalem,”  J ew  Quart  Rev  57  (3,  ’67) 
171-178. 

Acts  relates  that  Paul  visited  Jerusalem  four  times  after  his  conversion.  Gal 
reports  that  he  made  only  two  visits.  The  historian  must  prefer  the  evidence 
of  Gal,  the  more  so  because  Acts  contains  many  anachronisms.  But  Acts  is  not 
a  unified  composition;  instead,  it  consists  of  two  halves,  each  by  a  different 
author.  Each  author  reported  two  journeys  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  each 
had  the  same  tradition  as  Gal. — G.W.M. 

Romans 

271.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “A  Further  Note  on  Romans  i,”  NT  Stud  13  (2,  ’67) 
181-183. 

Extending  the  suggestion  made  in  a  previous  article  [cf.  §  5-463]  that  Paul 
had  in  mind  the  figure  of  Adam  in  Rom  1:18-32,  it  is  here  noted  that  not  only 
is  there  a  parallel  pattern  in  references  to  the  fall  (vv.  23,  25,  28)  and  to  its 
consequences  (vv.  24,  26-27,  28),  but  there  is  a  verbal  antithesis  in  each 
paragraph  of  the  pattern:  doxan  contrasted  with  atimazesthai,  metellaxan  re- 
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peated,  and  a  play  on  edokimasan  and  adokimon.  Ps  106  is  alluded  to  in  vv.  23, 
24,  26  and  especially  in  the  link  between  sin  and  punishment  and  in  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  formula  of  Ps  106:41  in  Rom  1:24,  26,  28.  The  Psalm,  therefore, 
forms  the  background  of  Paul’s  triple  assertion  of  sin  and  punishment. — G.W.M. 

Rom,  cf.  §§  12-52r — 57r. 

272.  L.  Goppelt,  “Paul  and  Heilsgeschichte.  Conclusions  from  Romans  4  and 
I  Corinthians  10:1-13,”  Interpretation  21  (3,  ’67)  315-326. 

Translation  of  an  article  in  NTStud  13  (1,  ’66)  31-42  [cf.  §  11-1101]. 

273.  A.  Kolenkow,  “The  Ascription  of  Romans  4:5,”  HarvTheolRev  60 
(2,  ’67)  228-230. 

In  presenting  Abraham  as  one  who  believes  in  a  God  justifying  the  wicked, 
Paul  seems  to  show  a  trace  of  the  characterization  of  Abraham  as  intercessor 
which  is  clear  in  4  Ezra.  Paul  makes  Abraham’s  belief  nearly  a  precedent  type. 
This  belief  is  shown  to  be  valid  in  that  the  justification  is  accomplished  in  Christ 
who  died  for  the  wicked. — J.J.C. 

274.  H.  Muller,  “Der  rabbinische  Qal-Wachomer-Schluss  in  paulinischer 
Typologie  (Zur  Adam-Christus-Typologie  in  Rm  5),”  ZeitNTWiss  58 
(1-2,  ’67)  73-92. 

Governed  by  the  distinctive  content  of  his  proclamation,  Paul,  while  using 
rabbinic  devices  of  interpretation  and  typological  exegesis,  transcends  their 
formal  and  material  patterns  in  the  interests  of  his  exposition.  Jewish  thought 
accented  event  as  the  primary  reality,  with  stress  on  man’s  activity  under  God’s 
providential  concern.  Paul  locates  the  primary  reality  of  history  in  faith  in 
Christ,  and  contrasts  man’s  action  with  God’s  activity  in  grace.  The  two-aeon 
doctrine  is  similarly  modified,  with  stress  on  the  present  reality  of  the  new 
aeon,  in  Christ.  In  his  use  of  the  Qal-Wachomer  argument  (inference  a  minori 
ad  mains)  Paul  retains  the  formal  pattern,  but  employs  it  ad  absurdum  in  his 
rejection  of  Adam-Redeemer  typology.  Indeed,  in  view  of  Paul’s  stress  on 
contrast,  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  an  Adam-Christ  typology.  The  anacoluthon 
in  vv.  13-14  is  a  correction  of  mythical  concepts  of  history,  and  the  antitheses 
in  vv.  15-17  break  the  traditional  boundaries  of  quantitative  demonstration  in 
order  to  heap  evidence  in  support  of  the  fullness  of  God’s  grace  in  overcoming 
the  disaster  consequent  on  Adam’s  deeds. — F.W.D. 

275.  [Rom  5]  W.  J.  Rewak,  “Adam,  Immortality  and  Human  Death,”  SciEccl 
19  (1,  ’67)  67-79. 

Dogmatically  “we  are  on  shaky  ground  if  we  insist  on  Adam’s  freedom  from 
physical  death  when  biblical  exegesis  and  science  seem  to  lead  us  in  the  opposite 
direction.” 

Rom  5:3-5,  cf.  §  12-319. 
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276.  [Rom  5:12-21]  Anon.,  “New  Thinking  on  Original  Sin,”  HerdCorr  4 
(5,  ’67)  135-141. 

A  survey  of  recent  books  and  articles  on  the  subject  which  includes  some 
discussion  of  the  interpretation  of  Rom  5. 

277.  [Rom  5:12-21]  P.  De  Letter,  “Rethinking  Original  Sin,”  ClerMon  31 
(3,  ’67)  81-93. 

The  biblical  data  and  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  especially  of  Trent,  are 
examined,  and  two  main  trends  are  evident  in  revising  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  One  sets  aside  the  historical  fact  of  the  first  human  sin  (or  at  least  its 
transmission)  or  identifies  in  various  degrees  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of 
mankind  in  general.  Another  trend  explains  original  sin  as  the  incapacity  for 
dialogue  of  all  men  born  into  this  world — for  horizontal  dialogue,  i.e.  with  their 
fellow  men,  and  particularly  for  vertical  dialogue,  i.e.  with  God.  Moreover, 
experts  think  the  dogma  of  original  sin  can  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the 
hypothesis  of  polygenism. — J.J.C. 

278.  [Rom  5:12-21]  S.  Lyonnet,  “Das  Problem  der  Erbsiinde  im  Neuen 
Testament,”  StimmZeit  180  (7,  ’67)  33-39. 

The  NT  teaching  on  original  sin  can  be  expressed  in  two  propositions,  the 
first  essential,  the  second  accessory:  (1)  all  men  are  sinners  and  need  the 
redemption  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ;  (2)  this  state  of  guilt  has  a  relation  to 
the  sin  of  Adam,  the  first  man.  In  1  Cor  15:21  and  Rom  5:12  Paul  uses  the 
well-known  teaching  of  man’s  involvement  in  Adam’s  sin,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  his  central  affirmation  about  Christ’s  universal 
redemptive  work.  This  truth  is  basic  for  Christian  belief. — F.L.M. 

279.  [Rom  5:12-21]  A.  Michel,  “Peche  originel  et  polygenisme.  Nouvelles 
questions.  —  Nouvelles  reponses,”  AmiCler  77  (16,  ’67)  247-250.  [Cf. 
§  11-796.] 

In  the  new  Catholic  presentation  of  original  sin  the  role  of  Eve  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  polygenism,  Adam  can  be  a  corporate  personality,  and  his  preternatu¬ 
ral  gifts  could  have  been  possessed  only  virtually. 

280.  L.  Fasekas,  “Taufe  als  Tod  in  Rom.  6,3fL,”  TheolZeit  22  (5,  ’66)  305- 
318. 

Within  a  larger  context  describing  the  new  life  emerging  from  faith  (Rom 
5 — 8)  and  an  immediate  context  proclaiming  a  liberation  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  “Christianity  as  death”  (Rom  6),  Paul  refers  to  baptism  as  an  effective 
symbol  which  presents  Christ  as  the  crucified  and  the  bond  with  him  as  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  power  of  death.  The  verb  baptizo  (v.  3)  conveys  its  original 
meaning  “submerge”  and  suggests  the  picture  of  being  engulfed  and  totally 
overcome  by  the  power  of  death.  The  reference  to  burial  underscores  the  finality 
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of  death.  V.  5  and  homoiomati  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  v.  8;  since 
homoidma  is  never  given  a  sacramental  meaning  by  Paul  and  since  the  verb 
in  v.  5b  is  future,  this  verse  probably  refers,  not  to  the  act  of  baptism  itself,  but 
to  the  experience  of  the  baptizand  in  the  act.  The  principle  of  representation, 
the  idea  of  actualization,  and  the  ethical  aspect  of  baptism  all  apparent  in  Rom 
6  suggest  a  closer  affinity  of  Pauline  baptismal  theology  to  late  Jewish  theology 
rather  than  to  the  mystery  cults.  In  opposition  to  M.  Barth  and  E.  Klaar,  Paul 
does  think  of  baptism  as  a  sacrament,  not  as  a  mere  seal  or  sign  but  as  effecting 
an  objective  reality.  That  reality  is  death — whether  individually  as  in  adult 
baptism  or  collectively  as  in  infant  baptism. — J.H.E. 

281.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Perspektywy  ‘kosmiczne’  w  soteriologii  sw.  Pawla  (Rz  8, 
19 — 27)  (Perspectives  ‘cosmiques’  dans  la  soteriologie  de  S.  Paul  [Rom. 
8,  19— 27]),”  RoczTeolKan  13  (1,  ’66)  81-94. 

On  the  basis  of  the  obvious  references  to  Gen  and  the  implicit  allusions  to 
Jewish  apocalyptic  writings,  in  this  text  Paul  appears  to  claim  that  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  man  extends  to  all  material  creation  because  of  the  intimate  relationship 
existing  between  man’s  body  and  the  rest  of  the  material  universe.  This  notion 
is  central  to  Paul’s  “cosmic  soteriology.” — J.P. 

282.  J.  Swetnam,  “On  Romans  8,23  and  the  ‘Expectation  of  Sonship,’  ”  Biblica 
48  (1,  ’67)  102-108. 

The  word  huiothesian  (“adoptive  sonship”)  in  Rom  8:23  is  a  lectio  difficilior. 
The  reason  for  the  difficulty  is  the  apparent  contradiction  involved:  if  adoptive 
sonship  comes  about  through  possession  of  the  Spirit  and  if  the  Christians  have 
the  Spirit  (as  the  text  and  context  of  Rom  8:23  imply),  how  can  they  be 
“awaiting”  ( apekdechomenoi )  sonship?  A  solution  might  lie  in  a  reinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  apekdechomenoi.  Several  non-biblical  texts  (Hipparchus’  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Phenomena ”  of  Aratus  and  Eudoxus,  1,  6,  11;  Apollonius 
Dyscolus’  De  dubitativis  226,  20  [ed.  R.  Schneider]  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria’s 
Stromata  2,  16)  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  “infer,”  “understand  from  the 
context.”  If  this  interpretation  is  adopted  for  apekdechomenoi  in  8:23,  the  mean¬ 
ing  would  be  that  the  Christians  “arrive  by  inference  at  sonship”:  the  sonship 
would  be  something  already  possessed,  and  thus  the  difficulty  would  be  resolved. 
The  meaning  of  “infer”  seems  to  fit  in  well  with  the  chains  of  reasoning  in 
8:14-18  and  8:26-30,  and  it  seems  to  offer  as  plausible  an  interpretation  of 
apekdechesthai  in  8:19  and  8:25  as  the  traditional  “await.” — J.S.  (Author). 

Rom  9 — 11,  cf.  §  12-185. 

283.  R.  Bring,  “Das  Gesetz  und  die  Gerechtigkeit  Gottes.  Eine  Studie  zur 
Frage  nach  der  Bedeutung  des  Ausdruckes  telos  nomou  in  Rom.  10:4,” 
StudTlieol  20  (1,  ’66)  1-36. 

B  shows  the  difficult  verse  Rom  10:4  to  be  fully  comprehensible  only  in  the 
full  context  of  Rom  9 — 11,  specifically  9:30 — 10:13.  The  difficulties  consist 
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primarily  in  questions  such  as:  How  is  “end”  ( telos )  to  be  understood  here? — 
as  termination  or  as  fulfillment?  What  is  terminated/fulfilled? — the  Law,  the 
righteousness  of  the  Law,  the  righteousness  of  a  Law-centered  man,  or  God’s 
righteousness  in  the  Law?  The  author  notes  the  massive  influence  of  Luther’s 
choice  of  “end”  (though  he  demonstrates  that,  while  “goal”  was  in  line  with 
Luther’s  theology,  he  felt  it  dangerous  to  utilize  this  term  in  his  own  historical 
context,  as  it  could  have  been  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  whole 
gospel  becomes  the  new  Christian  “Law”  leading  to  an  eventual  Christ-as-the- 
high-point  of  Christian  striving),  an  influence  reflected  in  modern  theological 
works  as  in  contemporary  translations. 

Explication  of  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  Law, 
the  true  righteousness  of  the  Law  (as  God’s  righteousness  manifested  in  the 
intent  of  the  Law),  and  the  false  righteousness  of  the  Law  (as  man’s  striving 
for  right  performance  of  the  Law’s  specific  statements)  is  carried  out  in  order 
to  show  Paul’s  thesis  that  the  Christ  embodied  the  actual  righteousness  of  the 
Law’s  intent  (and  hence  is  the  “fulfillment”  of  its  “true  meaning  and  goal”). 
He  who  sought  righteousness  by  “works  of  the  Law”  could  experience  only 
its  “curse”;  the  Christ,  by  taking  this  curse  upon  himself,  offers  to  all  who 
believe  in  him  participation  in  “the  fulfillment  of  the  Law  and  righteousness.” 

God’s  dealing  with  humanity  after  the  fall  can  be  described  (in  Pauline 
theology;  B  acknowledges  the  work  of  B.  Noack  at  this  point)  as  a  drama  in 
two  acts,  both  of  which  eventually  aim  at  “bringing  to  reign  the  righteousness 
of  God.”  In  the  first  act  the  Law  serves  as  that  which  declares  all  men  sinful; 
it  is  utilized,  however,  in  the  service  of  sin  for  the  sake  of  one’s  own  righteous¬ 
ness  and  so  its  task  of  disclosing  sin  is  betrayed — even  though  the  Law’s  actual 
task  remains  that  of  representing  the  righteousness  of  God. 

The  second  act  which  begins  with  the  Christ  does  not  do  away  with  the 
Law,  but  rather  deals  with  the  gifting  of  life  and  righteousness  to  man  as  a 
consequence  of  Christ’s  taking  upon  himself  the  judgment  of  the  Law.  Hence 
the  goal  of  the  Law  is  realized  in  the  second  act,  prepared  for  in  the  first. 
Telos  is  therefore  to  be  understood  as  the  eschatological  fulfillment  of  the  Law 
in  Christ,  a  possibility  for  the  Christian  believer  in  his  faith-righteousness 
(seen  under  the  Law  only  by  true  faith,  as  Abraham). — W.G.D. 

284.  H.  Duesberg,  “La  soumission  aux  autorites  (Romains  13,  1-8),”  BibVie 
Chret  73  (’67)  15-26. 

This  instruction  of  Paul  has  its  source  in  the  OT  doctrine  on  the  right  of 
kings,  both  Israelite  rulers  and  foreign  conquerors.  The  situation  and  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians  in  Rome  are  depicted  in  the  light  of  this  background 
— G.W.M. 

285.  J.  Becker,  “Quid  plerophoreisthai  in  Rom  14,5  significet,”  VerbDom  45 
(1,  ’67)  11-18. 

Rom  14:5  is  normally  translated:  “Let  every  man  be  fully  convinced  in  his 
own  mind.”  But  this  does  not  fit  the  context  too  well.  St.  Paul  does  not  want  the 
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“weak”  to  remain  fully  convinced  of  their  views.  Perhaps,  therefore,  plero- 
phoreisthai  should  be  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  perisseuein.  Then  the  sense 
will  be:  “Let  each  one  bear  abundant  fruit  according  to  his  own  opinion.” 

— J.F.B1. 

Rom  15,  cf.  §  12-185. 

286.  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Den  ‘fortegade’  hemligheten.  Rom.  16:25”  [The  Mys¬ 
tery  “Kept  Secret”  or  Held  in  Silence],  SvenskExegArs  31  (’66)  114-121. 

In  a  single  NT  passage  (Rom  16:25)  silence  is  attributed  directly  to  mystery. 
According  to  some  related  texts,  both  OT  and  NT,  we  must  try  to  give  “silence” 
here  a  positive  value  (“keep  for  oneself”  rather  than  “to  say  nothing”).  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  verb,  since  it  is  a  perfect  participle,  can  mean  that  the  silence  persists 
somehow  after  the  revelation  (the  verbs  of  revelation  are  in  the  aorist)  and 
that  God,  even  when  he  reveals  his  “secret,”  keeps  it  in  his  silence. 

1  Corinthians 

287r.  J.  C.  Hurd,  Jr.,  The  Origin  of  I  Corinthians  [cf.  NTA  9,  p.  436;  §  11- 
1120r]. 

(P.  Benoit,  RevBib  74  [2,  ’67]  264-267) : — Extensive  summary.  Praised. 
Reservations.  The  thesis  is  attractive  and  presented  with  enthusiasm  and  with 
an  astonishingly  complete  bibliography.  H  needs,  however,  to  propose  a  new 
chronology  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  Moreover,  the  ignorance  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  decree  (Acts  15)  does  not  explain  all  the  new  instructions  in  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  lost  letter:  marriage  and  the  directives  for  liturgical  meetings  are  only 
indirectly  connected  with  the  decree,  and  the  question  of  the  resurrection  of 
individual  Christians  arose  only  with  the  passing  of  time.  Besides,  1  Thes  4:13 
ff.,  which  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  Christians,  would  have  been  contem¬ 
porary  with  Paul’s  first  preaching  in  Corinth. — J.J.C. 

288.  [1  Cor  10:1-2]  G.  de  Ru,  “De  doop  van  Israel  tussen  Egypte  en  de 
Sinai”  [The  Baptism  of  Israel  Between  Egypt  and  the  Sinai],  NedTheol 
Tijd  21  (5,  ’67)  348-369. 

(1)  A  thorough  analysis  of  1  Cor  10:1-2  shows  that  the  expression  “to  be 
baptized  ‘in’  or  ‘into  the  fellowship  of’  Moses”  has,  in  analogy  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  “to  be  baptized  into  Christ,”  the  meaning  of  a  bringing  into  existence  of  a 
(juridical)  ownership  (to  belong  to).  The  expression  “to  receive  baptism  ‘in 
cloud  and  sea’  ”  is  also  connected  with  the  Christian  baptism  “in  (the)  Spirit 
and  water.”  Paul  saw  in  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  a  prefiguration  of 
baptism  as  a  “being  saved  from  death  with  and  in  Christ,”  just  as  Israel  in 
fellowship  with  Moses  was  saved  from  destruction.  (2)  It  is  probable  that 
Paul  was  brought  to  his  typological  consideration  through  his  training  as  a 
Pharisee.  Indeed  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  which  originally  did  not  exist,  found 
through  the  school  of  Hillel  a  scriptural  basis  in  its  reference  to  the  fact  that 
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before  the  Covenant  (Exod  24)  Israel  too  had  undergone  a  baptism  in  water 
(Exod  14 — the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea).  Paul  would  have  applied  this 
to  Christian  baptism.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  it  would  constitute  a  strong 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  baptism  for  proselytes  before  the  Christian  era. 

(3)  Though  the  idea  of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  as  a  prefiguration 
of  Christian  baptism  remained  not  entirely  unknown  in  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  it 
is  only  after  the  year  350  that  this  Pauline  typological  view  becomes  general. 
An  explanation  for  this  might  find  some  basis  in  the  fact  that  the  word  Pascha, 
which  popular  etymology  had  originally  deduced  from  the  Greek  paschein  (to 
suffer),  was  after  that  time  understood  as  meaning  passage  ( transitus ).  (4) 
Too  often  people  have  forgotten  and  still  forget  to  take  into  account  the 
paraenetical  context  in  which  we  find  these  verses:  an  opposition  against  a 
magical  view  of  the  sacraments — J.L. 

1  Cor  10:1-13,  cf.  §  12-272. 

1  Cor  11:3-16,  cf.  §§  12-161r— 163r. 

289.  R.  K.  Sprague,  “Parmenides,  Plato,  and  I  Corinthians  12/’  J ournBibLit 
86  (2,  ’67)  211-213. 

The  content  of  1  Cor  12:12-21  seems  to  indicate  quite  clearly  that  Paul  “is 
defending  the  concept  of  one  body — many  members  against  the  descendants  of 
Parmenides.  Why  would  it  have  occurred  to  him  to  argue  at  length  against  the 
proposition  of  vs.  14  that  the  body  is  one  member,  unless  someone  had  employed 
the  Eleatic  denial  of  difference  to  argue  that  it  was?  The  basis  of  the  Eleatic 
contention  would  have  been,  of  course,  that  unity  and  plurality  are  mutually 
exclusive;  so  that  if  a  thing  is  one,  it  is  automatically  not  many.”  Plato’s 
answer  was  that  his  right  side  was  different  from  his  left  side,  and  therefore  he 
partook  of  plurality,  but  he  was  one  person,  and  thus  partook  of  unity. 

290.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  J.  P.  M.  Sweet,  “A  Sign  for  Unbelievers:  Paul’s  Attitude 
to  Glossolalia,”  NTStud  13  (3,  ’67)  240-257. 

After  an  exegesis  of  1  Cor  14:20-25  the  article  summarizes  and  takes  issue 
with  J.  C.  Hurd’s  reconstruction  of  the  historical  background  of  1  Cor.  Hurd’s 
suggestion  that  Paul  introduced  glossolalia  into  Corinth  is  unlikely.  Similarly 
one  need  not  agree  with  T.  W.  Manson  that  Cephas  introduced  glossolalia  into 
that  city  or  that  Paul,  when  he  was  there,  said  little  or  nothing  about  tongues. 

Paul’s  attitude  can  offer  guidance  for  judging  the  Pentecostal  phenomena  of 
today.  We  must  reject  any  claim  that  tongues  are  the  exclusive,  or  even  the 
normal,  sign  that  a  Christian  has  received  the  Spirit,  and  equally  we  must 
reject  any  claim  that  tongues  are  essentially  devil-inspired.  In  1  Cor  12 — 14 
Paul  was  arguing  polemically  and  was  using  at  times  arguments  of  doubtful 
weight;  Hurd  aptly  cites  11:2-16.  The  Apostle’s  condemnation  of  glossolalia 
is  not  absolute  but  in  relation  to  other  glossolalia.  He  did  not  think  the  gift 
added  to  oikodome.  “If  the  practice  were  to  help  the  community,  as  is  often 
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reported  to  be  the  case  today,  his  attitude  might  be  different.”  He  does  not 
regard  glossolalia  but  the  Corinthians’  estimate  and  practice  of  it  as  childish. 
He  had  no  notion  of  a  Holy  Spirit  without  concrete  manifestations.  Finally, 
when  Paul’s  hostility  to  tongues  has  been  minimized  as  much  as  possible,  it 
is  still  significant  that  Rom  12,  as  compared  with  1  Cor  12,  does  not  mention 
tongues ;  hence  the  gift  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  Christian  life. — J. J.C. 

1  Cor  15:1-11,  cf.  §  12-185. 

291.  B.  Klappert,  “Zur  Frage  des  semitischen  oder  griechischen  Urtextes  von 
I.  Kor.  xv.  3-5,”  NT  Stud  13  (2,  ’67)  168-173. 

Against  J.  Jeremias’  view  that  1  Cor  15:3-5  goes  back  to  a  Semitic  original 
and  originated  in  the  Palestinian  community,  H.  Conzelmann  [cf.  §  9-1009]  has 
argued  for  a  Greek  original,  but  his  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  The  key  is 
the  formula  hyper  ton  hamartion  hemon  in  v.  3  which  Conzelmann  regards  as 
an  allusion  to  Isa  53  LXX,  hyper  and  peri  being  interchangeable.  But  just  as 
(against  Conzelmann)  Rom  4:25  dia  ta  paraptomata  hemon  is  a  translation  of 
the  Targumic  version  of  Isa  53:5a  ba'awaycitana’  (and  not  an  allusion  to 
Isa  53:12  LXX),  so  1  Cor  15:3  contains  a  translation  variant  of  the  same 
passage.  Moreover,  hyper  and  peri  are  not  simply  interchangeable,  especially 
in  this  context.  Nothing  else  in  1  Cor  15:3-5  would  make  a  Semitic  original 
impossible,  and  this  key  phrase  makes  it  highly  probable. — G.W.M. 

292.  [1  Cor  15:3-5]  J.  Schmitt,  “Urkerygma  und  Evangelienberichte.  Bestand 
und  Wandel  der  neutestamentlichen  Auferstehungstradition,”  BibKirche 
22  (1,  ’67)  14-18. 

1  Cor  15:3-5  is  not  a  creedal  formula  but  a  series  of  topics  which  the  preacher 
freely  developed,  as  B.  Gerhardsson  has  shown.  In  the  NT  resurrection  passages 
notable  differences  can  be  seen  regarding,  for  example,  the  empty  tomb,  the 
appeal  to  Scripture  and  the  emphasis  given  to  Peter’s  testimony.  Yet  despite 
the  discrepancies  and  the  evolution  there  is  a  continuity  between  the  early 
preaching  and  the  Gospel  narratives. — J.J.C. 

293.  J.  Kremer,  “Die  Deutung  der  Osterbotschaft  des  Neuen  Testamentes 
durch  R.  Bultmann  und  W.  Marxsen  im  Lichte  der  Auferstehungszeug- 
nisses  1  Kor  15,  3-8,”  BibKirche  22  (1,  ’67)  7-14. 

Bultmann  contradicts  1  Cor  15:3-8  when  he  claims  that  the  resurrection  was 
not  a  historical  or  an  objective  event.  Paul  is  not  trying  to  prove  that  the 
resurrection  is  a  historical  event  in  the  modern  sense.  Only  in  an  analogous 
sense  is  the  resurrection  historical  and  objective.  However,  the  NT  presents 
the  resurrection  as  something  independent  of  my  thinking.  Marxsen  believes 
that  the  earliest  interpretation  of  the  resurrection  concerned  only  the  demand 
and  the  authorization  to  continue  preaching  Jesus’  message.  This  theory,  how¬ 
ever,  goes  contrary  to  the  earliest  witnesses.  The  resurrection  is  presented  as 
an  event  basic  for  our  faith  and  not  as  mere  preaching. — J.J.C. 
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294.  J.  Kremer,  “Das  Zeugnis  fur  die  Auferweckung  Christi  in  1  Kor  15,3-8,” 
BibKirche  22  (1,  ’67)  1-7. 

The  passage  contains  the  earliest  record  of  witnesses  to  the  resurrection,  a 
tradition  which  Paul  received  before  A.D.  40  and  which  he  preached  as  did  the 
other  apostles.  The  resurrection  itself  was  a  unique  event  which  our  language 
cannot  adequately  express.  However,  according  to  the  apostle,  only  by  faith 
in  the  resurrection  is  salvation  possible. — J.J.C. 

295.  [1  Cor  15:4]  D.  Hill,  “On  the  Third  Day,”  ExpTimes  78  (9,  ’67)  266- 
267. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  scriptural  reference  in  1  Cor  15:4  is  not  to  Hos  6:1-2, 
as  often  proposed,  but  to  Ps  16:9-11  (LXX),  by  way  of  the  popular  Jewish 
belief  that  corruption  set  in  only  after  the  third  day. — G.W.M. 

296.  G.  Muller,  “El  misionero  es  un  ‘Espiritu  Vivificante’  (1  Cor  15,  45),” 
RevistBib  29  (2,  ’67)  101-106. 

Various  passages  make  it  clear  that  there  was  a  universalism  in  the  OT,  but 
no  missionary  activity  appeared  among  the  Israelites  because  the  Spirit  had  not 
then  been  given.  In  the  NT,  even  Jesus’  missionary  activity  was  limited  until 
at  his  resurrection  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  became  a  life-giving 
spirit  (1  Cor  15:45).  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  makes  the  NT  preachers 
missionaries  and  sharers  of  the  inner  dynamism  which  constitutes  the  new  law. 
-J.J.C. 

297.  B.  Schneider,  “The  Corporate  Meaning  and  Background  of  1  Cor  15,45b 
— co  eschatos  adam  eis  pneuma  zoiopoioun ”  CathBibQuart  29  (3,  ’67) 
450-467. 

According  to  the  Apostle,  just  as  in  Adam  death  entered  into  the  totality  of 
the  human  race  and  all  now  die  {apothneskousin) ,  so  in  the  new  Adam,  Christ, 
resurrection  from  the  dead  with  immortal  bodily  life  has  entered  into  the 
totality  of  the  human  race,  and  all  who  are  Christ’s  will  be  made  alive 
( zoopoiethesontai )  (cf.  v.  22).  The  Pauline  terms  should  be  carefully  weighed. 
Unlike  sarx,  soma  can  designate  something  corruptible  or  incorruptible.  Psy- 
chikon  connotes  something  corruptible,  inglorious,  weak :  pneumatikon  refers  to 
what  is  incorruptible,  glorious,  powerful.  Coming  after  the  masculines  {ho  proto s 
anthropos,  ho  eschatos )  of  v.  45,  the  neuter  adjectives  psychikon ,  pneumatikon 
show  that  these  bodies  are  thought  of  in  the  sense  of  corporate  personalities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  first  man  and  the  last  man  (vv.  45,  47)  designate  primarily 
individual  persons.  The  agent  for  the  transformation  of  the  psychikon  into  the 
pneumatikon  is  the  Spirit. 

Thus  Paul  is  saying:  in  the  first  creation  man  lives  contingently  by  the  breath 
of  God  breathed  into  him.  This  breath  will  one  day  return  to  God,  and  man’s 
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mortal  body  will  return  to  dust.  In  the  last  creation,  man  will  live  completely 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  source  of  life,  as  the  risen  Christ,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  new  creation,  does  now  already.  Apparently  Paul  does  not  make  the  affir¬ 
mation  solely  on  his  own  but  is  drawing  a  conclusion  from  Gen  2:7b  (confirmed 
by  a  midrash)  and  from  his  reflection  on  the  resurrection  described  in  Ezek 
36:1-14. — J.J.C. 


Galatians — Pastorals 

298.  M.  Barth,  “The  Kerygma  of  Galatians,”  Interpretation  21  (2,  ’67)  131- 
146. 

Recent  scholarly  work  on  Gal  makes  it  impossible  to  continue  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  theological  message  along  traditional  lines.  Moreover,  the  challenges 
of  ecumenical  dialogue  within  the  Church  and  social  revolutions  in  the  world 
are  leading  to  the  widespread  conviction  that  justification  by  Jesus  Christ  has 
to  do  with  the  misery  and  sin  of  the  world,  not  just  with  the  guilt  feelings  and 
comfort  of  the  individual.  Some  suggestions  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  Gal  are  as  follows.  (1)  Justification  which  is  the  establishment 
of  God’s  right  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  is  related  to  all  structures  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  private  and  public,  personal  and  social  life.  With  Christ’s  coming,  men 
are  freed  from  bondage  to  the  old  aeon  and  they  are  liberated  for  a  new  conduct. 
To  believe  in  justification  is  to  accept  the  cause  and  the  right  of  the  fellow 
man  as  established  and  upheld  by  God.  (2)  Faith  which  is  a  relation  between 
persons,  comparable  to  the  faithfulness  between  husband  and  wife,  is  ethical 
and  practical  in  every  aspect.  In  contrast  to  mankind  represented  by  the  diso¬ 
bedience  of  Adam  and  those  who  cannot  be  justified  by  works  of  the  law,  Jesus 
Christ  fulfills  the  will  of  God  and  in  faithfulness  brings  the  blessing  promised  to 
Abraham  to  all  the  nations.  (3)  The  law  which,  according  to  Paul,  is  a  privilege 
granted  to  Israel  on  the  basis  of  the  covenant,  is  intended  for  all  mankind. 
Against  the  tendency  of  Christians  to  set  up  their  own  “works  righteousness” 
as  standards  to  which  others  must  conform,  the  right  and  freedom  granted  by 
God  himself  to  all  men  is  affirmed.  Thus  no  man  can  be  saved  without  or 
despite  the  fellow  man;  rather  he  can  only  share  in  the  same  salvation  with 
the  fellow  man  by  enjoying  and  encouraging  the  freedom  granted  him  by  God. 
— R.L.S. 

299.  D.  B.  Bronson,  “Paul,  Galatians,  and  Jerusalem,”  J ournAmerAcadRel 
35  (2,  ’67)  119-128. 

Gal  reflects  a  Jewish  political  and  social  crisis  about  a  decade  before  the 
Roman  War  of  A.D.  66-70.  In  religious  terms  it  expresses  Paul’s  dissent  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  politeia,  the  constitution,  the  Torah  from  the  position  of 
James.  Paul  writes  as  a  Diaspora  Jew  with  little  or  no  direct  Palestinian  ex¬ 
perience.  He  rejects  the  position  that  the  rules  on  circumcision  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  literally,  so  as  to  provide  a  sign  of  self-identification  and  non-assimila- 
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tion.  Paul  represents  the  views  of  an  artisan  and,  like  James,  a  believer  in  Jesus 
as  Messiah.  James,  a  Galilean  convert,  represents  the  view  of  non-assimilation- 
ists,  of  a  resistance  movement,  in  a  police  state. — J.H.C. 

Gal,  cf.  §§  12-266;  12-270. 

Gal  2,  cf.  §  12-246. 

300.  U.  Mauser,  “Galater  iii.  20:  Die  Universalitat  des  Heils,”  NTStud  13 
(3,  *67)  258-270. 

There  are  two  prevalent  interpretations  of  the  sentence,  that  of  H.  Schlier 
and  that  of  R.  Bring.  Both  have  their  weaknesses,  but  both  correctly  begin  the 
interpretation  from  the  second  part  of  the  verse  “God  is  one”  rather  than  from 
the  first  part,  “Now  an  intermediary  implies  more  than  one.”  In  Gal  3  and  Rom 
4  the  universality  of  salvation  is  connected  with  Abraham.  The  Law  seems  to 
restrict  this  salvation,  and  the  Jew  thought  that  through  the  Law  he  was 
privileged.  However,  the  Law  had  the  function  of  promoting  unity  because  the 
Scripture  showed  that  the  Jews,  like  all  men,  are  under  sin  (Rom  3:9,  19). 
What  is  developed  at  length  in  Rom  2 — 3,  the  universality  of  sin,  is  stated 
briefly  in  Gal  3:22. 

The  affirmation  that  God  is  one  (Gal  3:20)  is  not  a  proclamation  of  mono¬ 
theism.  It  should  be  understood  in  the  light  of  1  Cor  8:6  and  Rom  3:30,  neither 
of  which  assert  monotheism.  Rom  3:30  is  not  a  metaphysical  but  a  functional 
assertion.  God  is  one  because  he  does  one  thing  for  all  men,  he  wills  that  divided 
mankind  be  one  and  saved.  Then  from  the  second  part  of  the  verse  the  first  part 
is  explained.  Moses  is  the  mediator  of  the  Law,  but  the  Law  tended  to  separate 
the  Jews  from  the  rest  of  men  and  was  thus  a  force  that  divided. — J.J.C. 

301.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “St.  Paul  in  Rome.  4.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,”  Bull 
JohnRylLib  49  (2,  ’67)  303-322.  [Cf.  §  11-380.] 

Whether  or  not  Paul  wrote  the  letter,  Eph  in  large  measure  sums  up  the 
leading  themes  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  at  the  same  time  the  central  motive 
of  his  ministry  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

302.  [Eph]  J.  Ernst,  “Das  Wachstum  des  Leibes  Christi  zur  eschatologischen 
Erfullung  im  Pleroma,”  TheolGlaube  57  (3,  ’67)  164-187. 

The  concepts  “Body  of  Christ”  and  “pleroma”  are  of  great  importance  in 
Eph  and  Col.  They  contain  an  eschatological  moment,  if  one  considers  their 
mutual  relation  which  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  origin  and  the  end  of  a 
developing  process.  The  Gnostic  interpretation  does  not  suffice,  since  here  the 
Christians  are  separated  from  Christ,  and  redemption  means  redemption  from 
matter,  whereas  in  Eph  and  Col  we  are  “in  Christ”  and  are  redeemed  from  sin. 

E.  Schweizer  distinguishes  in  Col  1:15-20  between  a  cosmological  (vv.  15,  16, 
16c)  and  a  soteriological  part  (vv.  18b,  19,  20),  connected  by  the  link  of  vv.  17 
and  18a.  But  he  sees  the  growing  process  too  onesidedly  in  the  proclamation  of 
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the  gospel.  The  question  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  and  how  the  cosmos  and 
universe  participate  in  the  salvation  are  not  answered  clearly  enough. 

According  to  the  ecclesiologico-soteriological  explanation  of  Eph  4:1-16,  the 
completion  of  the  Body  of  Christ  and  of  the  cosmos  in  the  plerdma  is  effected  by 
the  personal  efforts  and  the  functions  of  the  offices  in  the  Church,  which  are 
enumerated  in  chap.  4.  This  way  astrologico-cosmological  speculations  and  the 
stoicheia  are  overcome.  We  are  redeemed  not  by  the  cult  of  angels  and  of  the 
cosmos  but  by  the  diakonia  in  the  Church,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  gospel.  Such  services  and  offices  are:  (1)  the  “apostles,”  a  still 
flexible  concept  that  is  not  always  identical  with  the  Twelve;  (2)  prophets  in 
2:20  and  3:5  are  probably  members  of  the  Christian  family  and  represent  the 
charismatic  element;  (3)  evangelists:  men  who  proclaim  the  gospel  without 
being  apostles  (Eph  4:11 ;  Acts  21:8  and  2  Tim  4:5)  (members  of  these  offices 
take  care  of  the  whole  community)  ;  (4)  pastors  and  (5)  teachers  live  at  a 
definite  place  and  unfold  the  apostolic  gospel  and  tradition.  All  these  offices  are 
not  identical  with  the  ones  in  our  modern  sense.  Nevertheless,  they  already 
contain  elements  of  our  modern  concepts.  Since  these  offices  are  instituted  by 
Christ,  the  members  possess  authority  over  the  universal  Church  (1-3)  or  over 
a  single  community  (4-5).  The  building  up  of  the  Body  and  its  growing  are 
the  same.  The  goal  is  to  achieve:  (a)  unity  of  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son, 
( b )  the  perfect  man  and  ( c )  a  complete  measure  of  the  fullness  of  Christ. 

By  becoming  the  head  of  the  Church  through  his  death  and  resurrection 
Christ  becomes  the  head  of  the  powers  and  of  the  cosmos  too.  This  is  completed 
by  the  service  of  the  different  offices  in  the  Church.  Col  1:20  is  an  interpretation 
of  Eph  1:10.— H.M. 

303.  [Eph  1:10]  S.  Rayburn,  “Cosmic  Transfiguration,”  ChurchQuartRev 
168  (367,  ’67)  162-167. 

Paul  tells  us  that  God  has  transfigured  the  cosmos  in  Christ,  a  doctrine  never 
lost  sight  of  in  the  Eastern  Church  but  neglected  in  the  West  until  its  revival  in 
recent  times,  a  revival  fostered  by  emphasis  on  the  Mystical  Body  and  by  the 
writings  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin. — J.J.C. 

304.  [Eph  5:21-33]  R.  Batey,  “The  mia  sarx  Union  of  Christ  and  the  Church,” 
NT  Stud  13  (3,  ’67)  270-281. 

From  an  examination  of  the  “one  flesh”  concept  in  Jewish,  Hellenistic  and 
Gnostic  thought  and  in  the  NT  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  (1) 
Both  Jew  and  Gentile  agreed  that  God  originally  created  man  a  single  being  and 
afterward  divided  him  into  male  and  female.  The  separated  parts  sought  to 
unite  again  and  regain  their  original  wholeness  and  peace.  Their  union  restored 
the  original  form  and  purpose  of  God’s  creation.  The  union  between  Christ  and 
the  Church  is  also  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  eternal  purpose  for  creation.  (2) 
There  is  no  longer  a  basis  of  distinction  grounded  in  humanum,  for  God  has 
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made  “one  new  man”  of  Jew  and  Greek.  This  corporate  reality  is  the  Church, 
the  Body  of  Christ.  The  basis  of  unity,  which  is  grounded  in  surrender  to  God, 
becomes  also  the  only  basis  for  distinction. 

(3)  The  Church  as  a  corporate  society  is  united  to  Christ.  Individual  Chris¬ 
tians  are  members  of  this  Body,  but  the  corporate  expression  is  the  primary 
unit  of  concern.  The  character  of  the  “one  flesh”  union  maintained  by  Christ 
and  the  Church  is  personal  and  permanent,  involving  the  whole  man  and  trans¬ 
forming  him  into  the  likeness  of  God.  (4)  Christians  are  not  only  imitators  of 
Christ  (Eph  5:1-2)  but  are  also  the  historic  continuation  of  his  personality 
(soma). — J.J.C. 

305.  A.  J.  Bandstra,  “‘Adam’  and  ‘The  Servant’  in  Philippians  2:5ff.,”  Calv 
TheolJourn  1  (2,  ’66)  213-216. 

J.  Ridderbos,  Paulus  (1966),  p.  653,  maintains  that  2  Cor  4:4;  Col  1:15  and 
Phil  2:6  exemplify  the  Pauline  idea  of  Christ  as  the  second  Adam,  and  he  holds 
that  the  terms  there  used,  eikon  and  morphe,  recall  the  description  of  Adam 
created  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen  1:27;  5:1  ff.  and  9:6).  J.  Jeremias  [cf. 
§  8-1071]  translates  Phil  2:7  as  “he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death”  and  provides 
a  plausible  background  for  this  interpretation. — J.J.C. 

306.  [Phil  2:6-11]  J.  Coppens,  “Une  nouvelle  structuration  de  l’hymne  chris- 
tologique  de  l’fipitre  aux  Philippiens,”  EphTheolLov  43  (1,  ’67)  197-202. 

P.  Lamarche  in  Christ  vivant  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  375]  has  presented  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Phil  2:6-11  at  variance  with  that  proposed  by  the  present  author  in 
recent  articles  [cf.  §§  10-241;  11-377],  but  he  adduces  no  new  evidence  which 
would  compel  a  change  of  view.  In  particular  he  divides  the  poem  into  six  small 
units  instead  of,  for  example,  two  major  sections,  but  the  arguments  he  uses  for 
this  division  are  not  conclusive.  A  division  into  two  sections  gives  a  better  inter¬ 
pretation  and  is  less  liable  to  impose  a  too  rigid  form  on  the  text. — G.W.M. 

307.  C.  H.  Talbert,  “The  Problem  of  Pre-existence  in  Philippians  2:6-11,” 
JournBibLit  86  (2,  ’67)  141-153. 

There  have  been  two  traditional  interpretations  of  Phil  2:6-11.  One  sees  the 
passage  as  making  reference  in  vv.  6-8  only  to  the  human  existence  of  Jesus. 
The  other  regards  vv.  6-8  as  referring  both  to  Jesus’  pre-existence  and  to  his 
earthly  life.  The  latter  view  dominates  modern  exegesis.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  test  the  accepted  exegesis,  using  as  a  criterion:  a  proper  delineation 
of  form  leads  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  meaning.  Examination  reveals  the 
inadequacy  of  the  structural  schemes  of  both  E.  Lohmeyer  and  J.  Jeremias. 
Beginning  with  Jeremias’  correct  observation  that  the  hymn  is  built  around 
various  inner  parallelisms  in  strophes,  each  of  which  forms  a  complete  thought, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  discern  a  structure  which  avoids  his  excisions  in  vv.  9-11. 
The  result  is  a  four-strophe  arrangement  in  which  each  strophe  has  three  lines: 
(1)  vv.  6-7a;  (2)  vv.  7b-8;  (3)  v.  9;  (4)  vv.  10-11.  The  only  excision  is  the 
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phrase  “even  death  on  a  cross”  in  v.  8b.  Strophes  three  and  four  are  related  to 
one  another  by  inverted  parallelism  of  chiasmus.  Strophes  one  and  two  are  so 
related  by  means  of  a  simple  formal  parallelism. 

That  the  first  two  strophes  are  so  related  formally  raises  the  question  of  how 
they  are  related  in  terms  of  their  meaning.  Two  lines  of  argument  indicate  the 
answer.  (1)  The  parallelism  between  strophes  one  and  two  breaks  the  link  be¬ 
tween  “taking  the  form  of  a  servant”  and  “in  the  likeness  of  men  being  born.” 
This  is  significant  because  it  has  been  this  link  that  has  formed  the  crucial  point 
in  any  argument  for  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  the  hymn.  Without  this  link, 
all  necessity  to  interpret  the  passage  in  mythological  terms  is  abolished.  (2) 
Whereas  the  reader  is  given  explicit  guidance  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
third  and  fourth  strophes  by  the  conjunction  hina  and  guidance  about  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two  halves  of  the  hymn  by  the  conjunction  dio,  there  is  no 
conjunction  to  indicate  the  intended  relationship  of  strophes  one  and  two.  The 
relation  between  them  must  be  regarded  by  the  hymn  writer  as  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  formal  parallelism  between  them.  The  most  natural  way  to  read 
the  first  two  strophes  would  be  to  regard  them  as  parallel  statements  about 
the  same  reality.  This  is  reinforced  by  NT  parallels,  e.g.  Rom  4:25.  Moreover, 
the  language  is  best  understood  in  light  of  the  formal  parallelism  between 
strophes  one  and  two.  Strophe  one  says  that  Jesus,  unlike  Adam,  did  not  grasp 
for  equality  with  God  but  rather  surrendered  his  life  to  God.  Strophe  two  says 
that  Jesus  as  a  son  of  Adam  surrendered  his  life  to  God.  Thus,  analysis  of  the 
form  of  the  hymn  indicates  that  both  strophes  one  and  two  speak  only  of  the 
human  existence  of  Jesus. — C.H.T.  (Author). 

308.  F.  O.  Francis,  “Visionary  Discipline  and  Scriptural  Tradition  at  Colos- 
sae,”  LexTheolQuart  2  (3,  ’67)  71-81. 

Paul’s  opponents  were  not  devoted  to  intermediary  beings  but  to  intermediary 
regulations  by  which  they  sought  to  stand  with  the  angels  of  heaven  and  thus 
possess  themselves  of  salvation.  The  meaning  of  the  crucial  Col  2  is  gathered 
from  its  use  of  the  OT,  its  vocabulary  and  thought  structure  and  from  Jewish/ 
Christian  writings  holding  that  through  vision  one  might  ascend  into  the 
heavenly  realm.  Paul  does  not  question  the  reality  of  visionary  entrance  as  such 
(2  Cor  12:1  f¥.),  but  warns  his  opponents  against  making  visionary  entrance 
the  basis  for  disqualifying  others. 

The  false  teachers  insisted  on  abstinence  from  intercourse  and  from  food  and 
drink  (Col.  2:21).  Col  2:15  seems  to  be  modeled  on  Est  6:4-11.  Like  that  of 
Mordecai,  the  triumphal  procession  of  Christ  exemplifies  how  a  king  glorifies 
one  whom  he  loves  to  honor,  and  as  the  king  stripped  Haman  of  his  authority, 
so  God  stripped  the  powers  of  theirs.  Further,  the  fivefold  enumeration  in  Col 
3:5,  8,  12  seems  to  reflect  the  tradition  of  the  five  garments  given  Mordecai  by 
the  king  (cf.  Est  8:15). — J.J.C. 

Col,  cf.  §  12-302. 
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309.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “Colossians  1:18,  15  and  Sirach  24,”  JournBibLit  86  (2, 
’67)  214-216. 

J.  Rendel  Harris  rightly  suggests  that  Paul  may  have  derived  from  Sir  24:10 
his  statement  “that  in  all  things  [Christ]  might  have  the  preeminence.”  Further, 
the  “firstborn  of  all  creation”  (Col  1:15)  may  be  derived  from  Sir  24:5  in  the 
Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  primogenita  ante  omnem  creaturam. — J.J.C. 

310.  E.  Grasser,  “Kol  3,  1-4  als  Beispiel  einer  Interpretation  secundum  hom¬ 
ines  recipientes,”  ZeitTheolKirche  64  (2,  ’67)  139-168. 

Against  H.  Braun’s  insistence  that  the  statements  of  Scripture  constantly 
changed  secundum  liominem  recipientem,  and  that  the  exegete  had  to  note  this 
and  continue  the  process,  H.  Gollwitzer  insisted  that  the  exegete  should  not 
judge  in  accordance  with  his  own  standards,  but  ask  what  was  decisive  for  the 
author  of  the  text,  i.e.  precisely  not  interpret  secundum  hominem  recipientem. 
Their  disagreement  on  this  particular  point,  which  could  be  due  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  what  the  phrase  means,  may  be  resolved  by  an  exposition  of  the 
way  in  which  this  principle  operated  in  the  writing  of  Col  3:1-4,  particularly 
since  all  the  alterations  in  this  probably  deutero-Pauline  text  compared  with 
Paul,  left  unaltered  the  most  constant  of  NT  factors,  the  belonging  to  Christ 
(E.  Kasemann). 

In  accommodation  to  his  readers  the  author  of  Col  refers  to  the  believers’ 
resurrection  as  something  already  past  (alteration  of  soteriology) ;  to  Christ  as 
the  replacement  of  fate  who  freed  man  from  the  cosmic  powers  by  letting  him 
participate  in  what  is  above  (alteration  of  Christology)  ;  and  to  the  future  hope 
as  the  expectation  of  the  revelation  of  what  is  a  present  transcendent  reality 
(alteration  in  eschatology).  However,  the  accommodation  to  a  radicalized  pres¬ 
ence  of  salvation  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  subjection  of  all  the  cosmic  powers 
which  invalidated  their  worship  as  a  concern  for  what  is  below  instead  of  what 
is  above  with  Christ,  i.e.,  the  radically  understood  indicative  formed  the  basis 
for  the  imperative.  And  the  expectation  of  the  parousia  of  Christ  in  the  altered 
sense  of  the  revelation  of  “our  life,”  served  to  prevent  salvation  from  being 
misunderstood  in  the  sense  of  a  timeless  mysticism,  i.e.  by  maintaining  the 
paradox  of  “already”  and  “not  yet.” — H.W.B. 

31  lr.  P.  Rossano,  Lettere  ai  Tessalonicesi  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  143]. 

(P.  Dacquino,  DivThom  69  [4,  ’66]  427-433): — Summary.  Praised.  Reserva¬ 
tions.  After  listing  various  interpretations  with  which  he  agrees,  D  adds  some 
alternative  suggestions,  e.g.  that  to  katechon  (2  Thes  2:6)  is  the  absence  of 
the  great  apostasy,  and  this  absence  prevents  the  appearance  of  antichrist  (2 
Thes  2:7).— J.J.C. 

312.  A.  Schulz,  “Gemeinde  auf  dem  Weg.  Auslegung  des  2.  Thessalonicher- 
briefes  (1,  1-12),”  BibLeben  8  (1,  ’67)  33-42. 

The  epistle  shows  that  the  pilgrim  church  of  Thessalonica  needs  constant 
direction  and  at  times  correction  in  its  beliefs  and  practices. 
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313.  C.  H.  Giblin,  “Contra  periculum  imminens  fidei  (2  Thess  2),”  VerbDom 
45  (1,  ’67)  23-31. 

The  article  gives  a  summary  of  the  author’s  dissertation,  The  Threat  to  Faith. 
An  Exegetical  and  Theological  Re-examination  of  2  Thessalonians  2,  which 
will  appear  as  Analecta  Biblica  31  (1967). 

Paul  tries  to  remedy  a  threat  to  faith,  viz.,  a  distorted  view  of  his  teaching 
concerning  the  Lord’s  coming,  by  re-establishing  the  proper  eschatological  per¬ 
spective.  The  problem  probably  arose  in  a  liturgical  gathering.  Paul’s  warning 
against  deception  on  a  point  of  faith  is  based  on  the  past,  futuristic  catechesis 
in  which  the  Thessalonians  had  been  told  that  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (under  the 
qualitative  aspect  of  judgment  or  salvation)  would  not  come  except  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  manifestation  of  anti-faith  (e.g.  the  Man  of  Rebellion,  the  archetype 
of  a  false  prophet). 

In  the  light  of  this  known  fact  about  the  final  consummation,  Paul  alludes  to 
a  demonic,  pseudo-charismatic  power  of  Dionysiac  character  which  the  Thessa¬ 
lonians  now  know  by  experience.  This  experiential  knowledge  is  related  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  Man  of  Rebellion  at  his  own  (proper)  time — whenever 
that  is.  The  katechon  is  a  present  feature  of  the  anti-faith  process  (the  Mystery 
of  Rebellion)  to  culminate  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Man  of  Rebellion.  The 
“Seizer”  (ho  katechon )  must  be  for  the  present,  however,  until  he  is  ousted. 
At  the  climactic  moment,  when  the  community  will  have  been  fully  purified,  the 
Lord  will  personally  put  an  end  to  the  one  who  symbolically  epitomizes  the 
threat  to  faith.  The  whole  process  is  then  viewed  in  the  light  of  God’s  plan  for 
judgment  and  salvation,  according  to  which  Paul  can  be  thankfully  optimistic 
about  the  situation  at  Thessalonica.  The  Apostle  concludes  with  a  positively- 
phrased  admonition  and  a  prayer  for  divine  assistance. — C.H.G.  (Author). 

314.  S.  Lyonnet,  “  ‘Unius  uxoris  vir’  (1  Tim  3,2.  12;  Tit  1,6),”  VerbDom 
45  (1,  ’67)  3-10. 

The  requirement  that  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  bishop,  presbyter  or  deacon 
should  be  mias  gynaikos  aner  (“husband  of  one  wife”?  or  “man  of  one 
woman”?)  may  not  mean,  as  Catholics  commonly  suppose,  that  he  should  have 
been  married  only  once,  but  rather,  as  many  Protestants  have  thought,  that 
he  should  have  set  an  example  of  perfect  marital  fidelity. — J.F.B1. 

Hebretvs — Catholic  - Epistles 

315r.  E.  Grasser,  Der  Glaube  im  Hebraerbrief  [cf.  NTA  9,  p.  436;  §§  ll-387r 
— 389r]. 

(K.  Stemberger,  RechSciRel  55  [2,  ’67]  292-294)  : — The  earlier  chapters  of 
the  book,  on  the  idea  of  faith  in  Heb  and  the  history-of-religions  background, 
offer  many  very  debatable  positions.  In  particular,  G  seems  to  force  the  text 
by  appealing  to  a  Gnostic  background.  But  the  last  part  of  the  work,  which 
deals  with  the  theological  situation  of  the  early  Church  near  the  end  of  the  1st 
century,  is  an  admirable  achievement. — G.W.M. 
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316.  [Heb]  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  “The  Priestly  Messiah/’  NT  Stud  13  (3,  ’67) 
211-239. 

Judaism  did  not  conceive  of  a  priestly  Messiah  because  as  a  Davidic  person¬ 
age  the  Messiah  could  not  receive  the  priestly  prerogatives  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
A  study  of  the  Qumran  texts  shows  that  the  group  did  not  believe  in  two 
Messiahs,  one  secular,  the  other  priestly,  but  only  in  a  Messianic  Davidic 
prince  and  deliverer.  And  no  priestly  Messiah  is  to  be  found  in  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  Furthermore,  neither  in  the  Testaments  nor  in  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  do  we  find  anything  approaching  the  priestly  ministrations 
of  the  archangels  or  of  the  great  prince  Michael.  Much  less  does  a  high  priest 
officiate  in  heaven  on  behalf  of  men  as  in  Heb. 

Thus  the  conception  in  Heb  of  a  single  person  who  stands  alone  as  both 
Messiah  and  high  priest  is  a  radical  departure  from  Qumranian  or  other  Jewish 
beliefs.  Moreover,  in  Heb  5:6;  6:20;  7:17,  21  the  heavenly  priesthood  of  Jesus 
is  not  based  on  Ps  110:4;  other  NT  texts  seem  to  reflect  the  same  idea  without 
the  use  of  the  term  priest  or  high  priest.  This  Christology  has  its  immediate 
source  in  the  speculations  set  in  motion  by  the  belief  that  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
Man  will  be  (was)  exalted  to  the  heavenly  world. — J.J.C. 

317.  C.  Mackay,  “The  Argument  of  Hebrews,”  ChurchQuartRev  168  (368, 
’67)  325-338. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  theme  of  Heb  is  the  interpretation,  within  the  Christian 
context,  of  the  ideal  temple  section  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (chap.  40 — 48). 
The  author  of  Heb  explains  the  absence  of  a  high  priest  there  by  the  presence 
of  the  “priest  for  ever  after  the  style  of  Melchizedek”  (Ps  110)  who  is  identified 
with  Jesus  the  Son.  The  interest  in  the  temple  vision  at  Qumran  and  in  Rev, 
for  example,  tends  to  support  this  view,  and  numerous  allusions  to  Ezek  40 — 48 
can  be  discovered  in  Heb.  Melchizedek  is  introduced  into  this  context  because 
his  association  with  indissoluble  life  provides  a  framework  for  emphasis  on  the 
priest  Jesus  as  the  resurrected.  A  close  examination  of  both  Ezek  and  Heb 
shows  that  the  prophet  provides  adequate  background  also  for  the  sacrificial 
doctrine  of  the  epistle. — G.W.M. 

Heb,  cf.  §  12-262. 

Heb  1,  cf.  §  12-62. 

318.  F.  Sen,  “Se  recupera  la  verdadera  lectura  de  un  texto  muy  citado,  cuyo 
sentido  cambia  substancialmente  (Hb  10:1),”  CultBib  23  (214,  ’67)  165- 
168. 

Following  R.  Cantalamessa,  Aegyptus  45  (1965)  194-215,  we  should  read 
kai  with  P46  and  not  ouk  auten.  The  reading  which  associates  eikon  with  skia , 
rather  than  contrasting  them,  has  some  early  patristic  support  and  is  more 
faithful  to  the  sense  of  eikon. — G.W.M. 
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319.  [Jas  1:2-4]  U.  Luck,  “Weisheit  und  Leiden.  Zum  Problem  Paulus  und 
Jakobus,”  TheolLitZeit  92  (4,  ’67)  253-258. 

(1)  The  argument  of  Jas  1:2-4  belongs  to  the  wisdom  tradition  and  has  its 
prototype  in  Wis  6:12-21  in  which  the  striving  after  wisdom  on  man’s  part 
and  the  working  of  wisdom  itself  are  correlatives.  Learning  and  instruction  and 
the  experience  of  life  and  suffering  are  both  ways  to  wisdom  and  perfection  in 
the  tradition,  but  the  latter  way  must  be  supplemented  by  a  special  revelation 
which  in  Jas  1:5-6  is  to  be  sought  in  faith.  The  Christology  of  Jas  (compare 
Jas  2:1  and  1  Cor  2:8)  is  a  wisdom  Christology  in  which  Christ  is  the  one 
who  has  gone  through  suffering  to  glory;  this  is  paralleled  in  Heb.  Jas  has  not 
fully  integrated  such  a  Christology,  however,  and  it  still  subordinates  faith  to 
wisdom.  (2)  Paul  uses  a  similar  wisdom  sorites  in  Rom  5:3-5  but  to  a  very 
different  effect,  leading  not  to  perfection  but  to  hope.  Paul  goes  beyond  the 
wisdom  theology  in  his  concentration  on  salvation  by  the  death  of  Christ  and  on 
the  love  of  God  instead  of  the  love  of  wisdom.  (3)  An  understanding  of  the 
attitudes  of  Paul  and  Jas  toward  wisdom  theology  is  essential  to  understanding 
the  relationship  between  them. — G.W.M. 

320.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Temi  dell’Esodo  nella  1  Pt,”  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  16 
(’65-’66)  299-317. 

A  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Exodus  theme  appears  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  other  NT  writings  which  here  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  who  more  than 
once  made  use  of  Exodus  motifs,  e.g.  in  the  Eucharist,  which  is  the  New 
Covenant  in  his  blood  (Lk  22:20).  1  Pet  has  various  modifications  of  Exodus 
motifs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  are  proper  to  the  author  of  that  epistle 
and  which  are  the  common  patrimony  of  the  primitive  Church. — J.J.C. 

321.  C.  Spicq,  “La  Ia  Petri  et  le  temoignage  evangelique  de  saint  Pierre,” 
StudTheol  20  (1,  ’66)  37-61. 

Commentators  have  long  discerned  in  the  doctrine  and  paraenesis  of  1  Pet 
clear  evocations  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  These  connections  are  not  just  verbal 
coincidences  as  citations  or  second-hand  borrowings  but  are  real  thought- 
parallels  personally  expressed.  In  other  words  the  epistle  is  written  by  one 
who  knew  Christ  and  his  teachings  not  from  books  or  traditions  but  who  was 
a  witness  recording  with  the  same  liberty  and  fidelity  as  the  Evangelists.  Even 
the  titles  which  the  epistle’s  author  gives  to  Jesus  (“Christ”  13  times;  “Jesus 
Christ”  9  times,  etc.)  reflect  the  confession  “You  are  the  Christ”  of  Mk  8:29. 
The  soteriology  of  1  Pet  (sprinkling  with  blood,  1:2;  redemption  through  the 
precious  blood  of  the  lamb,  1:18-19)  is  that  of  Peter’s  interpreter  Mk  10:45. 
The  mystery  of  the  Passion  is  said  to  concern  both  Christ  and  the  Christians 
(2:21,  24;  4:1)  as  we  read  in  Mk  8:34-35.  Also  parallel  are  1  Pet  1:5,  13;  4:13 
with  Mk  8:38.  The  morality  of  the  slave  found  in  1  Pet  2:18-25  parallels  the 
{Ebed  Yahzvch  theme  of  Mk  10:45  (Jn  13:8). 
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The  doctrinal  and  paraenetic  use  of  the  Gospel  data  corresponds  to  the  role 
that  Peter  exercised  among  the  apostolic  group.  Perhaps  Peter  conceived  of 
his  encyclical  letter  addressed  to  the  flock  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  duty  imposed 
on  him  by  Jesus  in  Lk  12:31-32.  Furthermore  1  Pet  2:12-17  shows  similarities 
with  the  thought  of  the  episode  of  Peter’s  shekel  (Mt  17:24-27).  The  author  of 
the  epistle  shows  affinities  with  the  Peter  of  Acts.  Here  can  be  compared  the 
pais  theou  Christology,  the  presentation  of  the  resurrection,  the  angels,  the 
prophets,  the  theology  of  the  Rock  (1  Pet  2:4-8),  and  the  universality  of 
salvation. 

The  problems  of  authenticity  are,  to  be  sure,  complex;  the  literary  work¬ 
manship  of  the  letter  makes  some  commentators  hesitate  in  assigning  to  Peter 
the  authorship.  But  we  feel  that  the  best  preparation  for  understanding  the 
epistle  is  not  through  the  Pauline  writings,  but  through  the  Gospels  and  the 
sermons  of  Acts  addressed  to  those  living  in  Jerusalem  and  to  Cornelius. 
— M.A.F. 

322.  F.  W.  Danker,  “I  Peter  1:24-2:17 — A  Consolatory  Pericope,”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  58  (1-2,  ’67)  93-102. 

1  Pet  is  addressed  to  a  suffering  community,  both  in  1  Pet  1:3 — 4:11  and 
in  4:12  ff.  The  writer’s  problem  is  to  assure  the  community,  primarily  Gentile  in 
origin,  that  its  sufferings  do  not  invalidate  its  identity  as  authentic  Israel. 
Whereas  ancient  Israel  suffered  because  of  disobedience,  the  latter-day  Israel 
suffers  despite  obedience.  Israel  lost  her  privilege  as  a  priesthood;  NT  Israel, 
by  contrast,  is  called  to  offer  acceptable  sacrifice,  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  to 
achieve  what  Israel  failed  to  accomplish,  God’s  glorification.  This  is  her  priestly 
function.  The  use  of  OT  predications  of  Israel  underscores  the  consolation. 
Examination  of  parallel  thought  structures  at  Qumran  and  the  writer’s  use  of 
the  OT,  especially  Mai,  suggests  solutions  to  the  problem  of  transition  from 
1:24-25  to  2:1;  2:10  to  2:11-12;  and  2:12  to  2:13-17.  Fresh  examination  of  the 
optatives  in  3:14,  17  confirms  the  identity  of  the  addressees  in  the  two  sections. 
In  the  light  of  the  investigation,  hypotheses  concerning  liturgical  sources  re¬ 
quire  re-evaluation.  The  writer’s  heavy  dependence  on  the  LXX  points  to 
pseudonymous  authorship. — F.W.D.  (Author). 

323r.  [1  Pet  2:4-10]  J.  H.  Elliott,  The  Elect  and  the  Holy  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
p.  140]. 

(F.  W.  Danker,  ConcTheolMon  38  [5,  ’67]  329-332) : — Extensive  summary 
and  critique.  Some  criticisms  are  offered  concerning  E’s  use  of  OT  material  in 
1  Pet  2:1-10,  but  these  do  not  affect  the  main  thesis  concerning  “the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  hierateuma ,  and  holiness  and  electedness  remain  the  central  features  in 
the  pericope  also  on  the  more  probable  view  that  Is.  43  and  44  have  drawn 
Ex.  19:6  into  their  orbit”  as  the  background  for  1  Pet  2:9  and  not,  as  E  claims, 
vice  versa. 
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324r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  Die  Johannesbriefe,  2nd  ed.  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  281]. 

(R.  Bultmann,  TheolLitZeit  92  [4,  ’67]  273-275)  : — Alongside  the  work  of 
C.  H.  Dodd,  this  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  Johannine  Epistles  that  we  have. 
It  is  distinguished  for  its  knowledge  and  use  of  the  literature  and  its  concern 
for  the  theological  content  of  the  letters.  S  stresses  the  OT  and  Jewish  back¬ 
ground,  but  does  not  neglect  Gnostic  influence,  though  he  might  have  given  it 
more  prominence.  The  reviewer  would  disagree  with  S’s  interpretation  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Christian  and  sin  as  one  of  tension  rather  than  of 
dialectic.  The  changes  from  the  first  edition — most  of  them  regarded  as  improve¬ 
ments — are  listed  and  many  of  them  discussed. — G.W.M. 

1  Jn,  cf.  §  12-210. 

325.  P.  A.  Sisti,  “La  carita  dei  figli  di  Dio  (1  Giov.  3,10-18),”  BibOriente  9 
(2,  ’67)  77-87. 

A.  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage  intended  for  liturgical  use. 

Apocalypse 

326.  G.  Langgartner,  “Der  Apokalypse-Kommentar  des  Caesarius  von  Arles,” 
TheolGlaube  57  (3,  ’67)  210-225. 

Guided  by  the  particularities  of  the  language,  the  French  Benedictine  G. 
Morin  identified  an  Apoc  commentary  as  the  work  of  Caesarius  of  Arles,  which 
until  now  was  thought  to  be  a  pseudo-Augustinian  work  or  a  composition  of 
Gennadius  of  Marseille.  There  are  19  homilies,  called  sequentiae,  which  probably 
never  were  delivered.  They  are  an  abstract  of  the  Apoc  commentary  of  the 
Donatist  Ticonius  (d.  before  400),  to  which  was  added  some  material  of  the 
commentary  of  Victorinus  of  Pettau  (d.  ca.  304).  The  latter  wrote  the  oldest 
commentary  on  the  Apoc  in  the  Latin  Church.  Ticonius  broke  with  the  historico- 
realistic  interpretation  and  used  a  spiritualistic  method  which  served  as  model 
for  the  following  centuries.  Caesarius  used  the  same  method.  Consequently,  the 
events  described  in  the  Apoc  have  begun  after  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and 
are  fulfilled  in  the  last  judgment.  The  greatest  value  lies  in  the  Old  Latin  text 
of  the  Bible,  used  in  this  commentary.  Following  Ticonius,  Caesarius  did  not 
understand  the  Apoc  as  a  prophetic  report  of  the  imminent  end  of  the  world, 
but  he  was  convinced  that  God  helped  his  Church  during  all  the  persecutions 
which  Caesarius  himself  experienced  during  his  long  time  as  bishop  (502 — 542). 
— H.M. 

327.  B.  Schwank,  “Der  Zeitbegriff  der  Apokalypse,”  ErbAuf  43  (4,  ’67) 
279-293. 

An  examination  of  the  book  suggests  these  conclusions.  (1)  As  in  the  OT, 
the  concept  of  time  is  rudimentary.  The  Oriental  could  speak  of  the  past  as 
present  and  the  future  as  present.  Witness  the  prophetic  present.  (2)  The 
Semite  did  not  consider  time  as  a  limitation;  rather,  freedom  from  the  experi- 
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ence  of  time  meant  the  end  of  existence.  (3)  The  Apoc  speaks  of  definite  times, 
and  these  pertain  to  salvation-history.  (4)  All  time  since  Jesus  lived  is  conceived 
as  the  end  time.  (5)  Jesus  himself  embraces  all  time  and  is  its  foundation. 
-J.J.C. 

328r.  The  Trinity  College  Apocalypse.  Facsimile.  An  introduction  and  descrip¬ 
tion  by  Peter  H.  Brieger  (Eugrammia  Press,  1967),  56  pp. 

(Anon.,  Times  Literary  Supplement  66  [May  25,  ’67]  476): — Descriptive 
summary.  Praised.  The  13th-century  illustrated  MS  is  a  magnificent  work  of 
art,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  Apocalypses. 

329.  K.  A.  Strand,  “Another  Look  at  ‘Lord’s  Day’  in  the  Early  Church  and 
in  Rev.  i.  10,”  NTStud  13  (2,  ’67)  174-181. 

In  his  observations  on  the  “Lord’s  Day”  W.  Stott  [cf.  §  10-634]  has  not 
given  sufficient  weight  to  the  arguments  of  C.  W.  Dugmore  (in  Neotestamen- 
tica  et  Patristica  [1962],  pp.  274-278),  who  favors  the  view  that  the  term  means 
Easter.  A  number  of  additional  indications  suggest  that  the  phrase  refers  to 
the  annual  celebration  of  Easter.  Stott’s  own  arguments  are  not  conclusive; 
notably,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  passage  of  Ignatius,  Magnesians  9,  which  he 
cites  mentions  the  “Lord’s  Day”  or  the  “Lord’s  life.”  But  Rev  1:10  may  be 
influenced  by  a  Quartodeciman  context  where  neither  an  annual  Easter  Sunday 
nor  a  weekly  Sunday  observance  is  appropriate.  Unfortunately  the  Quartodeci¬ 
man  use  of  the  term  remains  unclear. — G.W.M. 

330.  P.  Van  den  Eynde,  “Le  Dieu  du  desordre.  Commentaire  synthetique 
d’ Apocalypse  6,  9-11,”  BibVieChret  74  (’67)  39-51. 

An  interpretation  of  the  martyrs’  cry  in  the  light  of  the  OT  background  and 
of  the  situation  and  eschatology  of  the  early  Church. 

331.  F.  Montagnini,  “Le  ‘signe’  d’Apocalypse  12  a  la  lumiere  de  la  christologie 
du  Nouveau  Testament,”  NouvRevTheol  89  (4,  ’67)  401-416. 

The  double  sign  of  the  woman  and  the  dragon  in  Apoc  12  indicates  the 
conquest  of  the  Messianic  faith  accomplished  by  the  Church.  This  gradual 
victory  appears  in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  Jn,  from  the  attitude  of  the  disciples 
when  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  Messiah,  from  the  sign  of  Apoc  12,  and 
from  the  Marian  aspect  of  the  sign. 

Essentially  the  Messianic  secret  consists  in  the  disciples’  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  Jesus’  person  and  mission  until  their  faith  was  enlightened  by  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  One  can  trace  in  the  Gospels  the  progress  by  which  the  apostles  gradually 
came  to  grasp  the  full  concept  of  the  Messiah,  a  growth  manifest  particularly 
in  Jn  who  says  that  the  Spirit  reminded  them  of  what  Jesus  had  taught 
(Jn  14:26). 

The  woman  in  Apoc  12  is  the  Church  which  gives  birth  to  Christ,  and  this 
birth  is  painful  because  of  the  difficulty  in  accepting  a  suffering  Messiah.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  Marian  aspect  in  the  image  of  the  woman.  The  main 
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idea  is  that  the  Church  suffers  in  coming  to  the  full  Messianic  faith,  but  to 
depict  this  suffering  John  presents  Mary  as  the  type  and  representation  of  the 
anguished  mother. — J.J.C. 

Apoc  16:4  ff.,  cf.  §  12-410. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

332r.  O.  Cullmann,  Heil  als  Geschichte  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  128;  §§  ll-1174r — 
1175r]. 

(G.  Bavaud,  RevThom  67  [2,  ’67]  296-299): — The  purely  empirical  and 
positivistic  conception  of  salvation-history  for  which  some  Catholic  theologians 
have  reproached  C  is  effectively  disproved  in  this  book.  But  three  reservations 
are  expressed.  (1)  In  his  remarks  on  the  historicization  of  myth  and  the 
exegetical  task  C  uses  some  ambiguous  language.  (2)  C’s  admission  that  Jesus 
“erred”  in  expecting  the  parousia  in  the  very  near  future  is  unnecessary  within 
his  own  framework  and  risks  compromising  the  very  notion  of  salvation-history. 
(3)  C’s  remarks  about  the  Catholic  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  magisterium  are 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  magisterium  and  infallibility. — G.W.M. 

333r.  - ,  Idem. 

(J.  S.  Bowden,  JournTheolStud  18  [1,  ’67]  201-206)  : — Descriptive  summary. 
The  book  is  a  tour  de  force,  clearly  written  with  a  mastery  of  all  the  relevant 
theological  literature.  Despite  his  occasional  protests  to  the  contrary,  C  has 
chosen  one  unifying,  determinative  principle  for  all  the  material,  thus  over¬ 
simplifying  the  problem,  and  like  so  many  abstract  schemes,  this  one  resists 
attempts  at  control  and  verification.  The  “prophetic  view  of  history”  is  left 
sufficiently  obscure  to  protect  it  from  any  possible  hostile  criticism.  Moreover, 
the  exegesis  upon  which  the  thesis  rests  is  weak.  In  C’s  running  battle  with  the 
existentialists  he  makes  many  telling  points,  but  ultimately  his  own  exegesis  is 
no  more  satisfying  than  theirs. — J.J.C. 

334r.  - ,  Idem. 

(C.  J[ournet],  “Le  Salut  se  deploie  dans  l’Histoire,”  NovVet  42  [1,  ’67] 
61-64) : — Extensive  summary  with  many  quotations.  Praised.  (The  review  is 
based  on  the  French  edition,  Le  salut  dans  Vhistoire,  1966). 

335.  O.  Cullmann,  “Theology  an  Indispensable  Expression  of  Faith  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Testament,”  McCormQuart  20  (4,  ’67)  255-270. 

Theology,  that  wisdom  which  has  God  as  its  object  and  which  comes  from 
God,  is  an  indispensable  function  of  the  Church  for  these  reasons.  ( 1 )  Theology 
is  based  on  faith.  The  NT  teaches  that  of  ourselves  we  can  know  nothing  about 
God  unless  he  reveals  himself  to  us.  (2)  Theology  is  a  function  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  therefore  one  of  the  noblest  activities  of  the  Church.  For  this  work 
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of  the  Spirit  we  have  been  given  an  objective  norm,  the  Bible,  which  is  itself 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  (3)  To  interpret  the  Bible  theology  is  necessary.  The 
Holy  Spirit  teaches  us  to  make  use  of  historical  and  theological  learning  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  to  grasp  the  divine  message  we  must 
interpret  the  human  language  in  which  the  word  of  God  has  been  transmitted. 
Hence  no  auxiliary  science,  e.g.  philology,  history,  textual  criticism,  can  be 
excluded.  (4)  In  addition  to  pastors  the  Church  needs  doctors  or  teachers  who 
will  not  only  instruct  seminarians  but  will  also  teach  the  entire  Church  and 
present  its  doctrine  to  those  outside.  Such  doctors  will  usually  come  from  the 
ranks  of  seminary  professors  who  ordinarily  will  combine  teaching  and  research. 
Meanwhile  seminarians  should  be  convinced  that  their  theological  studies  are 
the  basis  for  their  future  practical  work. — J.J.C. 

336.  L.  Goppelt,  “Die  Herrschaft  Christi  und  die  Welt  nach  dem  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment,”  LuthRund  17  (1,  ’67)  21-50. 

The  author  discusses  the  origins  of  the  confession  “Jesus  is  Lord,”  Christ’s 
lordship  over  the  world  according  to  Col,  Christ’s  lordship  over  the  world  as 
the  basis  of  paraenesis  according  to  Col,  and  the  lordship  of  Christ  as  a  fight 
against  the  powers  hostile  to  God  and  as  judgment  over  them  according  to  Rev. 

In  his  days  on  earth  Jesus  spoke  of  God’s  sovereign  lordship;  the  oldest  con¬ 
fession  of  Jesus’  own  lordship  follows  from  the  Easter-event.  The  meaning  of 
the  statements  about  this  lordship  is  disclosed  only  if  we  do  justice  to  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  “already”  and  the  “not-yet.”  “The  entire  NT  knows  of  no 
coming  of  the  lordship”  of  Christ  over  the  world  which  “bypasses  preaching 
and  faith.”  This  lordship  has  “strict  kerygmatic  character  because  of  its  escha¬ 
tological  and  soteriological  character.”  “The  explication  of  Christ’s  lordship 
works  itself  out  in  the  world  beginning  with  the  Church.”  In  their  action  in 
secular  positions  the  final  goal  for  Christians  is  witness  to  the  coming  redemp¬ 
tive  lordship  of  God. — G.G.O’C. 

337.  L.  Kaufmann,  “Ernst  Kasemanns  ‘Gott  der  Gottlosen,’  ”  Orientierung 
31  (13-14,  ’67)  160-164. 

An  account  of  the  content  and  significance  of  Kasemann’s  address  to  the 
thirteenth  Deutsche  Evangelische  Kirchentag,  entitled  “Die  Gegenwart  des 
Gekreuzigten.”  By  refocusing  the  center  of  the  Christian  message  on  the  cross, 
K  confronts  us  with  the  question  of  God  himself. — G.W.M. 

338.  H.-J.  Kraus,  “Der  lebendige  Gott.  Ein  Kapitel  biblischer  Theologie,” 
EvangTheol  27  (4,  ’67)  169-200. 

After  the  OT  material  has  been  treated  at  length,  the  NT  matter  is  presented 
and  then  summarized.  (1)  The  living  God  was  a  current  expression  in  early 
Christianity,  sometimes  referring  clearly  to  the  OT,  sometimes  only  by  allusion. 
(2)  The  phrase  was  used  in  the  primitive  Christian  preaching  in  accord  with 
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the  OT  custom  of  contrasting  the  living  God  with  the  dead  gods  of  paganism, 
thus  bearing  witness  to  the  salvation  of  the  new  life.  (3)  Especially  in  Paul  and 
Heb  the  epithet  “the  living  God”  receives  a  special  significance  from  the  new 
eschatological  proof  of  God’s  life  and  therefore  in  the  context  of  the  Christ- 
Spirit  event. — J.J.M. 

339.  L.  Malevez,  “Le  message  de  Jesus  et  l’histoire  du  salut,”  N ouvRevTheol 
89  (2,  ’67)  113-134. 

Our  starting  point  is  Cullmann’s  case  against  Bultmann  that  Jesus  consciously 
preached  a  history  of  salvation  and  placed  himself  in  it  as  its  center  and  high 
point.  C  claims  that  Jesus’  erroneous  prediction  of  an  imminent  end  was  but 
a  side  issue  in  his  thought,  and  that  it  does  not  weaken  the  most  essential  aspect 
of  salvation  history:  the  principle  of  characteristic  tension  between  the  dejd  Id 
and  the  pas  encore. 

C’s  thesis  is  well-founded,  but  he  (1)  should  rectify  the  absence  of  the  non- 
futural  pas  encore  in  his  theology  by  recognizing  with  B  a  certain  dissipation 
of  the  eschatological  and  of  temporal  futurition  in  the  NT  message.  This  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  Christian  sources  (Phil  4:5;  Rom  3:11;  2  Cor  5:2; 
Jn  14:16;  Lk  17:20-21;  10:11;  9:2;  Mt  10:7;  Mk  1:15)  which  indicate  a 
proximity  of  another  (non-temporal)  order,  a  Church  constantly  expecting 
spiritual  renovation  in  the  present.  (2)  He  should  seek  a  more  historically 
plausible  interpretation  of  Jesus’  solemn  (an  “Amen”  saying)  prediction  of  the 
end.  Taken  literally,  this  would  have  caused  the  early  Christians  grave  doubts 
about  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus,  and  would  also  be  incompatible  with 
Jesus’  institution  of  a  universal  mission.  We  should  rather  examine  more 
closely  the  theory  that  the  Evangelists  understood  the  essential  logia  of  Jesus 
in  the  same  way  they  understood  “proximity”  in  the  great  Messianic  prophecies 
which  contained — more  or  less  distinctly  and  confusedly — the  immediate  future 
of  Israel,  the  more  distant,  post-exilic  restoration,  and  the  period  which  will 
follow.  We  should  also  take  our  cue  from  Jn  16:12  and  Acts  1:6  to  conclude 
that  Jesus  knew  the  time  of  the  parousia,  but  did  not  share  his  knowledge  with 
the  disciples  because  they  were  not  yet  ready  for  universalism. — R.J.D. 

340.  A.  Marranzini,  “Riflessi  in  teologia  dell’  esegesi  moderna,”  RivistBib 
14  (5,  ’66)  433-453. 

The  tensions  which  have  arisen  between  the  exegete  and  the  systematic 
theologian,  particularly  as  these  pertain  to  Catholics,  are  examined,  and  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  are  set  forth  for  making  biblical  theology  more  scientific  and 
pastorally  fruitful. 

341.  P.  Meinhold,  “Der  Ursprung  des  Dogmas  in  der  Verkiindigung  Jesu,” 
ZeitKathTheol  89  (2,  ’67)  121-138. 

Modern  Protestant  theology  is  striving  to  establish  a  new  basis  for  the  history 
of  dogma.  Up  until  now  Protestant  writing  in  this  field  has  been  dominated  by 
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two  conceptions  of  dogma:  (1)  Harnack’s,  in  which  dogma  is  the  Hellenization 
of  primitive  undogmatic  Christian  faith;  (2)  F.  Loots’  and  R.  Seeberg’s,  in 
which  dogma  is  the  ecclesiastically  sanctioned  form  in  which  the  gospel  is 
preserved.  The  more  recent  works  of  W.  Kohler  and  M.  Werner  are  basically 
only  variants  of  Harnack’s  viewpoint,  for  they  presuppose  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  to  be  undogmatic,  and  they  see  the  origin  of  dogma  apart  from  the 
person  and  preaching  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Although  Loofs  and  Seeberg  wish 
to  establish  some  connection  between  dogma  and  the  historical  Gospel,  still  even 
with  them  there  is  an  empty  space  between  dogma  and  the  historical  Jesus. 

In  these  and  all  similar  constructions  a  critical  question  remains  unanswered: 
Is  the  history  of  dogmas  rooted  in  the  preaching  of  the  historical  Jesus,  in  an 
Urdogma  which  he  himself  has  proclaimed?  The  historical  Jesus  made  himself 
— his  person  and  his  work — the  center  of  the  gospel  which  he  preached.  Jesus 
presents  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  who  in  the  last  days  comes  from  heaven  in 
human  form  in  order  to  inaugurate  here  and  now  the  kingdom,  supremely  by 
fulfilling  the  role  of  the  ‘Ebed  Yahweh.  Jesus  claims  to  be  the  man  from  heaven 
in  the  form  of  the  Servant ;  that  is  the  “dogma”  on  which  Christianity  stands  or 
falls.  In  it  is  contained  implicitly  the  whole  later  historical  development  of 
dogmas. — F.X.L. 


342.  A.  M.  Ramsey,  “  ‘Jesus  is  Lord/  ”  Churchman  81  (2,  ’67)  89-94. 

An  address  on  the  theological  implications  of  the  basic  Christian  creedal 
confession,  in  terms  of  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  NT  and 
with  reflections  on  the  Church’s  calling  today. 

343.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Konkrete  Fragen  an  den  Dogmatiker  aus  der 
heutigen  exegetischen  Diskussion,”  Catholica  21  (1,  ’67)  12-27. 

Unless  exegetes  are  to  be  satisfied  with  a  purely  historical  science  they  need 
to  reflect  on  the  theological  implications  of  their  research.  A  narrowing  of 
interest  to  just  historical  documents  would  not  sufficiently  stress  the  Bible  as 
a  document  of  faith  with  kerygmatic  intent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dogmatic 
theologian  who  fails  to  keep  in  touch  with  exegetical  studies  runs  the  risk  of 
teaching  an  abstract,  speculative  system  wherein  those  biblical  assertions  which 
fit  with  difficulty  into  the  structured  thought-categories  are  neglected.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  illustrative  of  questions  where  the  exegete  would  like  to  see  more 
collaboration  from  the  dogmatician. 

(1)  To  what  extent  can  the  thesis  of  H.  R.  Schlette  ( Epiphanie  als  Geschichte, 
1966)  elucidate  our  theology,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  resurrection?  Does 
not  1  Cor  15:3  ff.  assert  that  the  disciples’  belief  in  the  resurrection  came  from 
an  encounter  with  the  risen  Lord  rather  than  from  a  conviction  that  Christ  was 
“living  in  their  midst”?  (2)  Is  the  virgin  birth  just  a  theologoumenon,  or  is  it 
to  be  believed  literally?  Both  Mt  1:18-25  and  Lk  1:26-38  insist  on  the  literal 
understanding  of  Jesus’  conception  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Is  Catholic  theology 
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likely  to  depart  from  a  literal  understanding  of  the  virgin  birth?  At  any  rate 
the  exegete  will  insist  that  the  virgin  birth  is  taught  as  a  Christological,  soteri- 
ological  event,  rather  than  as  a  simple  biological  miracle.  (3)  The  teaching  on 
original  sin  should  incorporate  the  insights  of  the  recent  publications  of  H.  Haag 
and  P.  Lengfeld  on  this  theme.  (4)  Can  orthodox  theology  consider  Satan  as 
a  symbol  of  evil  rather  than  as  a  person?  The  article  by  C.  Duquoc  in  LumVie 
15  (78,  ’66)  98-105  and  M.-£.  Boismard’s  writing  in  the  same  issue  [cf.  §  11- 
1170]  could  perhaps  be  used  in  dogmatic  presentations.  (5)  If  W.  J.  Dalton 
( Christ's  Proclamation  to  the  Spirits ,  1965)  is  correct  in  his  exegesis  of  1  Pet 
3:19;  4:6,  then  it  follows  that  (a)  there  was  no  “descent  into  the  abode  of  the 
dead”  but  “an  ascent  into  the  upper  heavens”;  ( b )  Christ  addressed  not  the 
dead  but  the  spiritual  powers;  and  finally  ( c )  there  was  no  time  lapse  between 
Christ’s  death  and  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  In  light  of  these  assertions 
how  does  the  dogmatician  expose  the  creedal  belief:  descendit  ad  inferos ? 
— M.A.F. 

344.  A.  Wikgren,  “Aspects  of  Kerygmatic  History,”  McCormQuart  20  (4, 
’67)  292-300. 

The  concept  of  Heilsgeschichte  functioned  in  the  later  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  literature  as  we  find  it  in  actual  kerygmatic  resumes  involving  histori¬ 
cal  persons  and  events.  The  article  evaluates  35  such  resumes  found  in  the  OT, 
the  NT,  late  Jewish  and  early  Christian  writings.  It  appears  that  a  more  or 
less  typical  summary  of  the  salvific  events  continued  to  be  used  and  reflected 
in  the  late  Jewish  and  early  Christian  periods.  There  is  considerable  variety  of 
usage  of  persons  and  events,  and  additional  items  are  given  prominence  in  the 
postexilic  period.  These  addenda  attest  a  continuing  view  of  history  as  a  realm 
in  which  the  divine  power  is  still  operative.  The  kerygmatic  summaries  of  the 
Christian  period  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  continuity  and  discontinuity 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  area  of  religious  faith.  In  terms  of 
history  itself,  a  continuity  must  be  assumed ;  in  terms  of  theologically  interpreted 
history,  there  is  both  old  and  new.  The  summaries  reflect  the  means  and  methods 
used  to  relate  this  old  and  this  new,  both  in  late  Judaism  and  in  early  Christianity. 
-J.J.C. 

Salvation-history,  cf.  §  12-263. 


Ecclesiology 

345.  F.  M.  Du  Buit,  “Les  fonctions  ecclesiales  dans  l’figlise  primitive,” 
Evangile  47  (4,  ’66)  5-73. 

A  popular  exposition  of  the  NT  data  on  functions  in  the  early  Church,  under 
the  following  headings:  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Peter,  other  apostles,  deacons, 
ministers  of  the  word,  elders  and  overseers,  “from  the  college  of  elders  to  the 
bishop,”  and  priests  and  consecrated  persons. 
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346.  O.  Kuss,  “Hat  Jesus  die  Kirche  eigentlich  gewollt?”  MiinchTheolZeit 
18  (1,  ’67)  42-48. 

There  is  no  convincing  proof  that  Jesus  did  not  intend  to  found  the  Church. 
That  he  did  intend  it  and  how  he  intended  it  are  disputed  and  cannot  easily  be 
settled  from  the  available  sources.  The  question  whether  he  founded  the  Church 
depends  upon  a  further  question:  Who  was  and  who  is  Jesus?  Ultimately,  both 
for  the  believer  and  for  the  unbeliever,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith.  -J.J.C. 

347.  J.  Lecler,  “Bulletin  d’histoire  des  doctrines  ecclesiologiques,”  RechSci 
Rel  55  (1,  ’67)  66-87. 

Works  on  the  ecclesiology  of  the  early  Church  are  discussed  on  pp.  66-76. 

348.  D.  Papandreou,  “L’unite  de  l’Lglise  selon  le  Nouveau  Testament  et  les 
Peres,”  VerbCaro  21  (82,  ’67)  58-67. 

The  essentials  of  Church  unity  according  to  the  NT  are  one  God,  one  Lord, 
one  Spirit,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Eucharist  (cf.  Eph  4:1-6).  The  Fathers 
illustrate  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  images  taken  from  the  Bible — head  and 
body,  shepherd  and  sheep,  vine  and  branches,  etc.  They  are  especially  fond  of 
the  notion  of  the  Church  as  mother  and  virgin.  Paul’s  concept  of  Christ  as  the 
head  and  the  faithful  as  his  members  expresses  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  a 
way  comparable  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  Persons  and  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ. — J.J.C. 

349.  J.  G.  Raposo,  “Edificar  em  Cristo,”  RevEclBras  27  (1,  ’67)  55-68. 

The  task  of  every  Christian  is  to  build  up  “in  Christ”  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  Church  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  NT,  the  example 
of  the  primitive  Church  and  the  norms  of  Vatican  II. 

350.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Die  Kirche  in  der  Welt.  Aspekte  aus  dem  Neuen 
Testament,”  BibZeit  11  (1,  ’67)  1-21. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  dealt  with  especially  in  the  Vatican 
II  documents  Lumen  Gentium  and  The  Church  in  the  Modern  World,  cannot  be 
articulated  simply  by  referring  to  specific  biblical  texts  but  rather  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  actual  experience  in  the  light  of  scriptural  truth.  Here,  however, 
three  texts  are  selected  and  examined  from  this  point  of  view  in  order  to  give 
examples  of  the  relevance  of  scriptural  truth  to  this  question  of  Church-world 
relationship.  It  is  shown  first  that  the  sayings  on  salt  and  light  (Mt  5:13-16) 
are  really  ecclesiological  in  nature.  They  occur  in  a  different  context  and  are 
given  a  different  emphasis  in  Mk  and  Lk;  Mt’s  contribution  was  to  put  them 
together  and  in  a  context  where  they  can  be  read  as  addressed  to  the  whole 
Church  not  just  to  the  group  of  disciples.  Understood  in  this  way,  they  refer  to 
the  responsibility  the  Church  must  have  for  the  world,  the  necessity  of  witness 
in  the  form  of  a  truly  redeemed  existence  and  of  proclaiming  the  good  news  to 
the  world. 
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Rom  13  and  Apoc  13  are  then  considered  together  to  illustrate  the  dialectic 
tension  in  the  Christian’s  attitude  to  the  state  and  political  authority.  Whereas 
the  former  gives  a  positive  theological  evaluation  of  the  state  (though  this  does 
not  justify  the  old  Roman  Catholic  natural  law  theory  with  reference  to  it), 
the  latter  shows  how  political  power,  in  this  case  Rome,  can  be  the  tool  of 
Satan.  This  does  not  in  itself  solve  the  many  problems  of  the  individual  Christian 
today  in  the  political  field,  but  it  does  provide  a  basis  for  a  mature  evaluation 
based  on  a  positive  acceptance  in  principle  of  politics,  culture,  etc.,  with  an 
awareness  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  political  power. 

The  last  text  is  Apoc  4,  the  glimpse  which  the  seer  gives  us  into  the  trans¬ 
cendental  world  of  the  throne  vision  which  inaugurates  the  cosmic  eschatologi¬ 
cal  drama.  It  is  shown  how  the  twenty-four  elders  represent  the  redeemed 
people  and  the  four  living  creatures  the  whole  of  the  cosmos  (cosmic  number 
four)  ;  both  praise  him  who  sits  on  the  throne,  meaning  that  creation  and 
redemption,  Church  and  world,  have  ultimately  the  one  end;  the  duality  is 
solved  on  a  high  level.  The  contribution  of  the  Church  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
world  is  the  subject  of  other  biblical  passages,  especially  in  Eph. — J.B. 

Church,  cf.  §§  12-253;  12-304. 

Eschatology 

351.  A.  Fussinger,  “Eschatologie  und  Verkiindigung,”  TheolGlaube  57  (3, 
’67)  187-197,  ‘ 

People  nowadays  are  convinced  that  eschatology  must  be  a  part  of  our  whole 
proclamation.  But  this  is  difficult  because  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  this 
eschatology  comes  from  late  Jewish  apocalyptic  or  from  myths. 

There  are  three  different  opinions  among  Protestants:  (1)  Jesus  proclaimed 
the  complete  presence  of  the  rule  of  God  (C.  H.  Dodd).  And  beyond  that  he 
had  no  expectations  for  the  future.  (2)  Jesus  believed  in  a  proximate  end  of 
the  world.  (3)  One  must  take  away  everything  mythical  from  the  eschatology 
of  the  young  community.  The  whole  eschatology  of  the  NT  may  be  reduced  to 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  believers  (R.  Bultmann). 

Catholics  refer  to  the  different  outlook  of  different  books  of  the  NT  (cf. 
John  and  the  Synoptics).  We  must  go  beyond  the  form  of  a  saying  which  is 
different  from  our  way  of  putting  things,  to  see  what  is  really  meant.  There  is 
a  present  and  a  future  element  in  Christ’s  sayings.  God’s  rule  is  present  and  yet 
to  come  (Lk  17:21;  Mt  12:28).  The  present  is  the  anticipation  of  the  future, 
and  the  future  is  the  full  realization  and  manifestation  of  the  present.  Escha¬ 
tological  hope  makes  a  man  affirm  all  good  things  in  this  world,  avoid  its  dangers 
and  look  forward  to  its  completion  in  Christ’s  final  parousia. — H.M. 

352.  A.  Levoratti,  “Aspectos  generales  de  la  escatologia  cristiana,”  RevistBib 
28  (4,  ’66)  193-222. 

A  general  survey,  based  on  course  notes,  of  the  elements  and  problems  of 
eschatology,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  NT  teaching. 
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353r.  A.  L.  Moore,  The  Parousia  in  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  144], 

(A.  Salas,  “La  Parusia  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento,”  CiudDios  180  [2,  ’67] 
264-269) : — Extensive  summary.  The  book  merits  the  warmest  praise  for  its 
balanced  judgments  of  other  theories  and  especially  for  M’s  own  theory  for 
reconciling  the  NT  data  about  the  parousia.  In  this  respect  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  explanations  yet  given.  One  can  disagree  with  some  of  the  arguments 
that  lead  M  to  his  sound  conclusions  and  also  find  some  minor  points  to 
criticize.  A  distinction  between  vertical  and  horizontal  categories  of  time,  for 
example,  would  have  aided  in  understanding  Jesus’  own  attitudes. — G.W.M. 

354.  H.  Schlier,  “Das  Ende  der  Zeit,”  GeistLeb  40  (3,  ’67)  203-217. 

World  time  awaits  its  end  which  is  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  end  time  is  the  future  hour  of  God’s  judgment  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new  creation.  However,  the  NT  tells  us  that  the  end  time  has 
already  come  with  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  come  inasmuch  as  he  has  lived  the  time 
of  God  and  made  it  palpable  in  the  world  time.  The  time  of  God  reveals  itself  to 
Jesus  and  to  men  as  the  time  of  God’s  love. 

Men  have  existential  experience  of  God’s  time  as  the  end  of  our  time  when 
in  faith,  hope  and  love  they  commit  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  his  time. 
God’s  time  has  been  operative  in  history  as  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
through  the  Spirit  is  present  in  the  Church.  Against  the  end  time  the  world 
seeks  to  assert  itself,  and  this  situation  therefore  demands  of  men  strength, 
vigilance  and  sobriety. — J.J.C. 

355.  T.  L.  Wilkinson,  “Doctrine  of  the  Two  Ages,”  VoxReform  8  (’67) 
1-13. 

The  NT  doctrine  of  “this  age”  and  “the  coming  age”  has  both  temporal  and 
spatial  dimensions,  is  derived  primarily  from  the  OT,  and  is  variously  rep¬ 
resented,  in  terms  of  present  realization  and  future  expectation,  in  the  various 
NT  books.— G.W.M. 

Eschatology,  cf.  §  12-268. 

Sacraments 

356.  J.-P.  Audet,  “La  penitenza  cristiana  primitiva:  un  punto  di  vista  pas¬ 
torale,”  SacDoc  12  (46,  ’67)  153-177. 

The  examination  of  conscience  in  the  form  familiar  to  us  was  unknown  in  the 
primitive  Church,  but  some  examination  is  presumed  in  Jesus’  teaching  about 
leaving  one’s  gift  at  the  altar  (Mt  5:23-24)  and  in  the  petition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  “forgive  us  our  sins.”  There  was  a  confession  of  sins  before  the  as¬ 
sembly  (Mt  18:15-17) — a  usage  found  also  at  Qumran — which  seems  to  be  a 
general  admission  of  guilt  as  in  the  Penitential  Psalms.  The  imposition  of  hands 
(1  Tim  5:22)  seems  to  be  a  reconciliation  and  therefore  a  distant  forerunner  of 
our  sacramental  absolution. — J.J.C. 
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35 7.  W.  L.  Duliere,  “Un  probleme  a  resoudre.  L’acceptation  du  sang  eucha- 
ristique  par  les  premiers  chretiens  juifs,”  StudTheol  20  (1,  ’66)  62-93. 

In  keeping  with  their  background,  Jewish  Christians  opposed  the  drinking  of 
blood,  and  the  prohibition  of  James  (Acts  15:19-29)  was  respected  by  the 
orthodox  churches  of  the  2nd  century.  Likewise  there  is  evidence  in  the  NT 
of  a  reaction  against  Eucharistic  wine-blood  in  Jn  6:51  ff.  inspired  by  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  blood.  The  introduction  of  water  into  the 
Eucharistic  celebration  by  Tatian  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  drinking  of  wine-blood.  Also  Lk  22:20  may  have  been  dropped  in 
versions  of  the  Western  type  because  of  some  scruple  about  drinking  blood. 
Nevertheless  Eucharistic  blood  was  accepted  by  the  primitive  orthodox  churches. 
The  many  ambiguities  involved  in  this  Eucharistic  realism  were  not  resolved. 
But  the  need  of  unity  and  coherence  of  concepts  did  not  impose  itself  imperiously. 
Even  today  despite  scientific  advancements,  nothing  is  changed  theologically. 
In  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  human  reason  is  placed  in  the  background. 
We  perpetuate  the  belief  in  the  essential  dichotomy  between  body  and  blood.  We 
are  conscious  that,  in  principle,  we  commit  anthropophagy  and  theophagy  and 
that  we  violate  the  blood-ban  of  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  We  believe  that 
Jesus  is  in  each  part  of  the  host  but  not  multiplied;  that  the  Eucharist  is  true 
nourishment  but  not  materially  digested.  The  heart  has  reasons  which  reason 
does  not  understand.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  an  erudite  theologian  to  be  reli¬ 
gious.  Religion  is  a  state  of  the  soul. — E.J.K. 

358.  Ch.-V.  Heris,  “Le  Repas  du  Seigneur,”  AmiCler  77  (19,  * 67 )  289-291. 

The  final  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  work,  L’ Eucharistie ,  mystere  de  foi,  this 
article  discusses  the  personal  and  ecclesial  aspects  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  light 
of  the  NT  and  Thomistic  theology. 

359.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  “Women  and  Holy  Orders,”  ModChurch  10  (3,  ’67) 
226-230. 

There  are  no  conclusive  theological  objections  to  the  ordination  of  women, 
and  there  are  profound  theological  arguments  in  its  favor,  arguments  that  can 
be  elucidated  by  a  closer  study  of  the  Bible  and  its  application  to  contemporary 
life. — J.J.C. 

360.  MaisDieu  89  (1,  ’67)  has  the  following  articles  on  infant  baptism  that  have 
relevance  for  the  NT  scholar: 

J.  Lecuyer,  “L’enfant  est  baptise  dans  la  foi  de  Tfiglise,”  21-37. 

L.  Villette,  “Le  bapteme  des  enfants.  Dossier  et  Interpretation,”  38-65. 
J.-J.  von  Allmen,  “Reflexions  d’un  Protestant  sur  le  pedobaptisme  ge¬ 
neralise,”  66-86. 
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Eneumatology 

361.  A.  Hulsbosch,  “Los  mandamientos  de  Dios  y  la  direccion  interior  del 
Espiritu  Santo  segun  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  RevAgustEspir  7  (22,  ’66) 
5-20. 

An  exposition  of  the  relationship  between  the  Law  and  the  Spirit  in  St.  Paul, 
against  the  background  of  the  OT  and  NT  doctrines  of  Law  and  Holy  Spirit. 

362.  V.  Subilia,  “Le  Mystere  de  l’Esprit,”  RevRef  18  (1,  ’67)  21-43. 

This  article  surveys  the  critical  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in 
both  the  biblical  sources  and  the  developing  understanding  of  Church  and 
theology.  The  first  part  of  the  article  presents  NT  texts  on  the  Spirit  which 
argue  for  an  understanding  of  the  Spirit  as  the  continuing  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  world.  This  theme  is  developed  alongside  the  Barthian  concept  of 
parousia  as  (1)  the  resurrection  appearances,  (2)  the  coming  of  the  Spirit, 
and  (3)  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  time.  These  three  correspond  to  the 
period  of  the  incarnation,  the  period  of  the  Spirit  and  the  period  of  the  royal 
reign  of  Christ. 

The  NT  identifies  the  Church  with  the  Spirit — where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is 
the  Church.  Irenaeus  reversed  this  proposition — where  the  Church  is,  there  is 
the  Spirit.  The  paradoxical  truth,  viz.  that  the  Church  confers  the  Spirit 
and  the  Spirit  creates  the  Church,  becomes  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  of  the 
Reformation.  Catholicism  took  one  side  and  the  Reformers  the  other. 

Even  in  terms  of  modern  theology  we  are  no  more  able  today  to  produce  a 
definitive  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  While  we  receive  the  faith  produced  by  the 
Spirit,  we  are  still,  nevertheless,  faced  with  the  mystery  of  the  Spirit. — R.J.P. 

363.  P.  Younger,  “A  New  Start  towards  a  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit/’  Can 
JournTheol  13  (2,  ’67)  123-133. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  would  seem  to  be  the  theologian’s  way  of  under¬ 
standing  the  Christian’s  religious  experiences  and  of  defining  the  relationship 
between  those  experiences  and  the  rest  of  human  culture.  The  meaning  of 
spirit  is  examined  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  and  especially  in  Paul.  The  Apostle 
had  an  experience  and  interpreted  it  as  an  experience  of  the  Spirit,  of  “Christ 
in  me.”  It  was  from  this  center  that  he  went  on  to  his  understanding  of  human 
personality  and  human  culture  (Rom  1 — 3)  and  then  approached  the  problem  of 
human  history  and  human  destiny  (Rom  9 — 11).  Today  theology  needs  to  re¬ 
discover  its  roots  in  religious  experience  and  to  realize  that  religious  life  must 
be  understood  more  clearly  in  terms  of  man’s  whole  life.  Furthermore,  the 
theology  of  the  Spirit  must  be  an  expression  of  that  which  transcends  and 
transforms  life. — J.J.C. 
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Theology  of  the  Word 

364.  R.  L.  Aldrich,  “The  Wisdom  of  the  Word,”  BibSac  124  (494,  ’67)  157- 
163. 

The  Bible  answers  the  most  important  questions  of  life,  e.g.  the  problem  of 
estrangement  from  God,  the  problem  of  truth,  and  the  search  for  the  highest 
good  in  life. — J.J.C. 

365.  R.  Silva,  “La  revelacion  por  la  Palabra,”  CultBib  23  (214,  ’67)  131-137. 

Reflections  on  the  role  of  the  Word  of  God  as  revelation,  in  creation,  in 
prophecy  and  in  the  Son. 

366.  B.  Vawter,  “God  Spoke,”  The  Way  7  (3,  ’67)  171-179. 

The  word  ( dabar )  of  God  is  his  salvific  self-communication  to  man,  not  only 
in  actual  words  but  in  event.  The  historical  acts  of  salvation,  when  seen  from 
the  angle  of  the  divine  intention,  constitute  revelation.  The  word  as  effective 
symbol  is  clearly  seen  in  the  prophet  who  not  only  receives  the  word  but  is 
transformed,  possessed  by  it  so  that  God  speaks  through  the  very  life  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prophet.  There  is  thus  an  incarnational  aspect  to  the  prophetic 
word.  John  sees  in  Jesus  the  Word  the  most  perfect  incarnation  of  God’s 
saving  presence  among  men.  The  Church,  vivified  by  the  Spirit,  is  a  prophetic 
community  which  ensures  the  enduring  incarnational  presence  of  the  Word. 
— F.L.M. 

367.  B.  Vawter,  “History  and  the  Word,”  CathBibQuart  29  (3,  ’67)  512-523. 

Scholars  generally  agree  that  history  is  in  some  way  the  vehicle  of  God’s 
revelation,  but  this  consensus  has  entailed  some  drastic  redefinitions  of  history. 
Bultmann’s  word-theology  hardly  preserves  any  of  the  conventional  definition 
of  history,  and  his  presuppositions  are  in  many  cases  retained  by  the  post- 
Bultmannians.  Von  Rad’s  OT  theology  dissociated  the  kerygma  from  historical 
reality  and  made  it  the  message  of  a  religious  philosophy  rather  than  of  a 
process  of  historical  revelation.  Heilsgeschichte  corresponds  broadly  with  a 
great  deal  of  biblical  theology,  but  it  leaves  the  historical  problem  untouched 
since  kerygma  and  not  event  remains  the  ultimate  determinant  of  historical 
faith.  And  it  is  not  clear  how  the  relationship  of  event  and  interpretative  word 
through  prophet  or  apostle  can  actually  be  verified  in  historical  practice.  W. 
Pannenberg  deserves  praise  for  his  efforts  to  explain  the  biblical  evidence  with 
a  minimum  of  presuppositions.  However,  in  his  theory  the  relation  between 
word  and  event  is  obscure,  and  further  study  is  needed  on  the  role  and  definition 
of  faith  in  relation  to  developing  revelation. — J.J.C. 
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Various  Themes 

368.  N.  Arseniev,  “Mystical  Experience  in  the  New  Testament/’  StVladSem 
Quart  11  (1,  ’67)  2-21. 

The  primitive  Christian  message  bears  witness  that  a  new  reality  has  come 
upon  us  and  it  lifts  us  up  in  a  new  dimension  of  life.  This  mystical  reality  of 
Christ  illuminating  our  hearts  is  rooted  in  history.  So  also  are  his  glory,  now 
beginning  to  work  in  us,  and  our  sharing  his  Passion  and  obedience.  The 
children  of  God  enjoy  a  new  freedom,  dead  to  the  external  letter  of  the  law, 
walking  under  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  Made  sons  in  Christ,  we  are  one  Body,  the 
Church  of  God.  At  the  same  time  we  yearn  for  a  more  perfect  union  with  Christ 
which  was  pledged  by  his  resurrection.  The  link  connecting  all  these  elements, 
the  dynamic  power  pervading  the  whole  divine  plan,  is  the  love  of  God.  Here 
Paul  and  John  are  of  one  mind. — J.J.C. 

369.  Sr.  Augusta  Marie,  l(Koinonia:  Its  Biblical  Meaning  and  Use  in 
Monastic  Life,”  AmBenRev  18  (2,  ’67)  189-212. 

Based  on  Scripture  and  selected  classical  sources,  the  first  part  of  this  article 
sets  forth  the  incarnational  and  redemptive  basis  for  Christian  community  and 
friendship ;  the  second  part  shows  that  Benedict  intended  his  Rule  to  concretize 
koindnia  for  the  celibate  Christians  who  choose  to  follow  it. 

370r.  G.  G.  Blum,  Tradition  und  Sukzession  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  483]. 

(K.  Beyschlag,  TheolLitZeit  92  [2,  ’67]  112-115): — Summary  and  extensive 
critique.  B  limits  the  scope  of  his  research  but  in  doing  so  omits  some  questions 
of  great  importance.  In  fact,  the  study  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  new 
history  of  dogma.  The  thesis  is  that  the  development  of  the  concept  of  the 
apostolic  as  the  norm  can  be  traced  back  to  Paul  and  is  not  a  reaction  against 
Gnosticism.  In  discussing  Gnosticism  B  assumes  it  was  a  unity,  presents  it  as 
pagan,  and  reconstructs  its  Urform  mainly  from  the  Gospel  of  Truth  and  from 
the  Valentinian  fragments.  The  Christianization  of  gnosis  and  Jewish  gnosis 
are  not  treated.  The  section  dealing  with  Irenaeus  is  the  best  with  its  thorough 
use  of  the  sources  and  its  well  balanced  conclusions. — J.J.C. 

371.  B.  Bobrinskoy,  “Fondements  theologiques  de  la  priere  commune  pour 
l’unite,”  VerbCaro  21  (82,  ’67)  14-31. 

The  article  comments  upon  the  priestly  prayer  and  draws  conclusions  for 
present-day  intercession  regarding  Church  unity.  Jn  17  is  the  only  explicit 
prayer  of  the  Lord  for  the  unity  of  Christians.  Begun  upon  earth,  continued 
in  heaven  and  culminating  in  the  sending  of  the  Spirit,  the  prayer  is  repeated 
in  the  Eucharist  which  is  the  bond  and  symbol  of  unity. — J.J.C. 
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372.  J.  M.  Boice,  “Perspectives  on  Biblical  Salvation,”  RelLife  36  (2,  ’67) 

181-190. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  view  salvation  in  increasingly  natural¬ 
istic  terms,  e.g.  as  wholeness  (P.  Tillich),  as  secular  betterment  (H.  Cox)  or 
as  freedom  (P.  van  Buren).  The  Bible,  however,  proclaims  that  salvation 
comes  from  God  alone,  that  the  means  of  salvation  is  Christ’s  substitutionary 
death  for  our  sins  and  that,  while  God  in  his  salvific  action  effects  man’s  well¬ 
being,  salvation  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the  glory  of  God. — J.J.C. 

373.  B.  Celada,  “  ‘Amor  a  Dios.’  Invitacion  a  una  revision  de  los  fundamentos 
biblicos  de  la  piedad  cristiana,”  CultBib  23  (212,  ’67)  42-54. 

Man’s  love  for  God,  which  surprisingly  is  mentioned  comparatively  infre¬ 
quently  in  the  Bible,  is  studied  in  the  various  texts,  and  the  problems  and  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  concept — often  ignored  in  devotional  literature — are 
examined. 

374.  P.-Y.  £mery,  “L’alliance  nouvelle,”  VerbCaro  21  (81,  ’67)  39-70. 

By  Jesus’  Incarnation  God  comes  to  us  and  unites  to  himself  all  humanity 
in  order  to  sanctify  it.  The  new  covenant  which  Christ  lives,  i.e.  his  sanctity, 
obedience  and  perfect  love,  he  lived  for  us.  His  body  is  that  part  of  creation 
which  was  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  fire  that  extends  to  all 
men  and  through  them  to  all  creation.  By  the  ministry  of  the  Church  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  sacraments,  the  Holy  Spifit  makes  us  share  Christ’s  life  and  in¬ 
corporates  us  into  his  body  which  is  the  Church.  The  risen  Christ  draws  all 
men  to  him  in  a  movement  of  unification  (Eph  1:10).  And  the  ultimate  term  of 
the  fullness  of  the  Covenant  is  the  kingdom  of  God  when  all  creation  will  be 
risen  with  Christ  under  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  God  will  be  all  in  all. 
-J.J.C. 

375.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “The  Jewel  of  Discernment.  (A  study  of  stone 
symbolism),”  BibZeit  11  (1,  ’67)  109-116. 

F  studies  Isa  28:16  and  Isa  8:14-16  as  a  background  to  1  Pet  2:4-8,  etc.  It  is 
suggested  that  “cornerstone”  depicts  an  important  man  or  ruler  but  that  per¬ 
haps  one  should  not  think  of  an  ordinary  stone  but  a  precious  stone  or  jewel. 
This  is  supported  by  Lam  4:1-2,  7  and  the  midrash  on  these  verses.  There  is 
a  similar  thought  in  Dan  10:5  f.  The  midrash  on  the  Canticle  interprets  various 
jewels  to  refer  to  leaders  and  teachers.  In  non- Jewish  sources  one  also  finds 
that  important  men  and  women  are  represented  by  jewels  or  precious  metals, 
but  the  biblical  idea  may  emanate  from  the  jewels  on  Aaron’s  breastplate  which 
represented  the  twelve  tribes.  The  breastplate  was  a  breastplate  of  judgment 
used  to  discern  good  and  evil,  for  answers  to  the  oracles  seem  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  letters  engraved  on  the  stones,  sentences  being  formed  from 
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the  letters  which  shone  forth  the  most  brilliantly.  Eventually  the  function  of  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  person  of  the 
king  and  thus  the  glance  from  a  king’s  face  could  convey  either  life  or  death. 
This  appears  to  be  the  idea  behind  Isa  28:16.  However,  the  power  of  judgment 
and  discernment  is  clearer  in  Isa  8:14.  ff.  Here  the  “stone  of  offense”  like  the 
shining  countenance  of  a  king  causes  the  enemies  to  perish.  This  has  a  counter¬ 
part  in  Mt  21 :44. 

Thus  in  the  “stone  texts”  is  depicted  a  priest/king  who  can  judge  between 
good  and  evil  for  the  downfall  of  some  and  the  salvation  of  others.  F  asks  one 
further  question.  How  can  a  jewel  be  both  a  cornerstone  and  a  foundation 
stone?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  where  God  sinks  the 
foundation  stone  (’eben  setiyya )  into  the  sea  “like  a  man  who  sets  a  keystone 
in  an  arch  .  .  .  .” 

The  study  of  this  stone  symbolism  permits  one  to  see  the  relevance  of  these 
texts  for  the  understanding  of  the  future  Temple  of  God,  which  at  Qumran  and 
in  the  NT  consisted  of  living  men,  but  which  is  described  also  as  a  house  of 
jewels  in  rabbinic  sources.  This  idea  is  continued  in  early  Christian  literature, 
e.g.  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias.  In  this  text,  too,  the  stones  appear  to  be  jewels. 
— J.M.F.  (Author). 

376.  A.  Grabner-Haider,  “Der  weltliche  Gottesdienst  des  Christen,”  GeistLeb 
40  (3,  ’67)  170-176. 

Rom  12:1-2  epitomizes  the  Christian’s  duty  toward  the  world:  he  should  help 
to  transform  it  into  a  new  creation.  Endowed  with  freedom,  the  believer  should 
aid  the  world  to  free  itself  from  the  prison  of  its  pride  and  self-sufficiency.  Thus 
by  means  of  freedom  and  discriminating  love  the  Christian  fulfills  his  existence 
and  serves  God  in  ministering  to  the  world. — J.J.C. 

377.  G.  Haufe,  “Motive  und  Motivwandel  in  der  friihchristlichen  Paranese, 
Habil.-Schrift  Leipzig,  1964,”  TheolLitZeit  92  (3,  ’67)  226-227. 

The  study  examines  five  motivation  areas  found  in  early  Christian  paraenesis: 
eschatological,  Christological,  ecclesiological,  theological  and  ethical.  The  escha¬ 
tological  and  ecclesiological  motives  predominate  in  the  subapostolic  writers; 
the  Christological  in  Paul;  the  theological  in  Tertullian;  the  ethical  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  Contact  with  the  pagan  world  clearly  influenced  the  motivation 
proposed. — J.J.C. 

378.  F.  Hoyos,  “Profetas  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento,”  RevistBib  28  (4,  ’66)  224- 
238. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  role  of  prophet  and  the  nature  of  prophecy  in 
the  NT,  concentrating  on  the  prophet  as  preacher  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  and 
outlining  the  NT  ideas  of  the  fulfillment  of  OT  prophecy. 
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379.  R.  Laurentin,  “Marie  et  l’anthropologie  chretienne  de  la  femme,”  Nouv 
RevTheol  89  (5,  ’67)  485-515. 

Despite  the  social  evolution  that  has  greatly  modified  the  lot  of  woman,  the 
mother  of  Jesus  remains  the  supreme  fulfillment  of  womanhood  in  the  divine 
plan.  She  is  a  model,  not  because  she  was  a  poor  housewife  in  a  despised 
village,  but  because  of  the  manner  in  which  she  fulfilled  the  role  assigned  her. 

-J.J.C. 

380r.  S.  Legasse,  L}  Appel  du  riche  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  136]. 

(E.  D.  L.,  “L’appel  du  riche,”  FtudFranc  17  [41,  ’67]  30-37)  : — Extensive 
summary  of  part  of  the  theme  of  the  book,  namely  the  exegesis,  theology  and 
history  of  interpretation  of  Mt  19:16-22,  and  of  its  implications  for  the  religious 
life  with  its  vow  of  poverty  (L  rightly  concludes  that  the  text  is  not  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  religious  vows)  and  for  the  Christian  attitude  toward 
poverty  (which  L  has  not  attempted  to  discuss  fully). — G.W.M. 

381.  J.  Llamas,  “La  sabiduria  de  Jesus  y  la  de  los  hombres,”  CiudDios  179 
(4,  ’66)  647-671. 

After  a  study  of  wisdom  in  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the  OT,  the  article 
sets  forth — particularly  in  the  light  of  Vatican  II — Jesus’  teaching  and  inspira¬ 
tion  as  the  source  and  model  of  wisdom  for  all  men. 

382.  L.  Lopez,  “Vida  moral  y  conocimiento  religioso  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento,” 
Studium  7  (1,  ’67)  51-72. 

An  upright  life  is  not  a  precondition  for  a  speculative  knowledge  of  God,  but 
morality  is  needed  that  man  may  have  a  fitting  knowledge  of  his  creator,  and 
that  knowledge  increases  with  man’s  increase  in  virtue.  Christ  promised  that 
those  who  are  clean  of  heart  will  see  God,  and  it  seems  there  may  be  an  intrinsic 
connection  between  purity  of  conscience  and  the  beatific  vision,  but  the  idea  of 
reward  is  not  excluded.  Eternal  life  consists  in  knowing  God  (Jn  17:3)  as  well 
as  loving  him.  The  intellectual  and  the  moral  life  of  man  are  not  two  parallel 
lines  but  both  converge  ultimately  in  God  the  supreme  object  for  our  intellect 
and  our  love. — J.J.C. 

383.  B.  Maggioni,  “Temi  fondamentali  per  una  spiritualita  biblica  del  lavoro,” 
RivistAscMist  12  (1,  ’67)  10-22. 

Work,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  not  a  curse  but  a  means  of  imitating  God 
and  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  work  brings  danger  of  egotism,  rebellion  and 
neglect  of  God.  Man’s  labor  should  resemble  that  of  God  whose  rest  implies, 
not  idleness,  but  quiet  salvific  action. — J.J.C. 
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384.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Peche  et  Communaute  dans  le  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment/’  RevBib  74  (2,  ’67)  161-193. 

The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  considered  first  of  sins  committed  before  baptism 
and  then  of  sins  committed  after  baptism.  That  baptism  brings  the  remission 
of  sins  is  clear  from  the  Acts  and  Paul.  The  Apostle  brings  out  two  special 
aspects  of  sin :  the  Church  is  de  jure  impeccable,  and  sin  has  a  communal  dimen¬ 
sion.  Accordingly  the  Church  was  obliged  to  prevent  sin  as  far  as  possible  and 
to  expel  a  hardened  sinner  from  its  midst. 

There  is  in  the  NT  no  certain  statement  concerning  the  reconciliation  of  a 
sinner  with  the  community,  though  1  Tim  5:22  may  possibly  be  so  understood. 
As  the  Church,  which  is  an  eschatological  community  of  salvation,  realized  that 
the  primitively  vivid  expectation  of  the  Second  Coming  was  waning,  she  faced 
the  problem  of  sin  in  her  midst  and  was  compelled  to  exclude  sinners  either 
from  the  liturgy  or  from  the  community  because  of  the  danger  of  scandalizing 
the  little  ones. 

Mk  2:1-12  represents  perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  an  adequate  solution  of  the 
problem  of  sin  in  the  community.  Mt  2:10  probably  was  not  spoken  by  Jesus; 
it  seems  to  be  an  addition  of  the  editor.  Read  against  the  background  of  Dan 
7:14,  22,  the  passage  implies  that  the  function  of  forgiving  sins  is  exercised  by 
Jesus  present  in  the  community  physically  during  his  earthly  life  and  through 
the  Spirit  after  his  exaltation.  Mt  9:8  implies  that  this  power  is  given  by  Christ 
to  men,  and  Mt  18  indicates  that  the  recipients  of  the  power  are  the  Twelve. 
-J.J.C. 

385.  E.  Neuhausler,  “Berufung.  Ein  biblischer  Grundbegriff,”  BibLeben  8 
(2,  ’67)  148-152. 

Paul  presents  a  theology  of  the  divine  calling  ( Berufung )  which  includes  all 
the  elements  of  God’s  address  ( Ruf )  to  men  in  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The  call  is 
an  act  of  God’s  special  love  and  obliges  man  to  reply.  It  promises  God’s  protec¬ 
tion  and  help  and  resembles  a  new  creation. — J.J.C. 

Vocation,  cf.  §  12-267r. 

386r.  K.  Niederwimmer,  Der  Begriff  der  Freiheit  im  Neuen  Testament, 
Theologische  Bibliothek  Topelmann  11  (Berlin:  A.  Topelmann,  1966), 
viii  and  240  pp. 

(J.  Cambier,  “La  liberte  chretienne  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  Biblica  48 
[1,  ’67]  116-127): — The  results  of  N’s  personal  research  are  gathered  in  two 
parts:  the  paradox  of  liberty  and  the  eschatological  liberty.  These  two  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  history  of  the  notion  of  liberty  in  the  classical  Greek  world,  in  Stoic 
thought  and  in  Gnosticism.  The  exposition  of  the  paradoxical  aspect  of  liberty 
begins  with  a  study  on  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  liberty  in  the  NT.  The  second 
part,  the  eschatological  liberty,  seeks  Christian  liberty  in  the  words  of  Christ 
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and  in  the  texts  of  Paul  and  John.  Despite  certain  omissions  and  defects  of 
exegesis,  N  has  the  merit  of  having  given  us  an  excellent  history  of  liberty  in 
the  ancient  literatures  of  the  Greek  language. — P.P.S. 

387.  L.  Ramlot,  “Le  travail  selon  la  Bible,”  BibVieChret  75  (’67)  43-64. 

This  exposition  of  the  biblical  data  concerning  work  deals  for  the  most  part 
with  the  OT,  since  the  NT  materials  on  the  subject  are  rare;  a  bibliography  is 
included. 

388.  W.  Rordorf,  “La  foi — une  illumination,”  TheolZeit  23  (3,  ’67)  161-179. 

The  light-and-darkness  themes  of  the  OT  are  reflected  in  the  Qumran  scrolls, 
and  these  were  in  turn  inherited  by  the  early  Christian  tradition.  Jesus  is  the 
Divine  Wisdom  and,  as  the  Light,  he  inaugurates  the  eschatological  crisis  which 
separates  light  from  darkness,  and  the  Christian  must  choose  between  the  two 
paths,  light  and  darkness. 

But  as  the  illumination  concept  develops  in  patristic  tradition,  a  new  element 
appears:  faith  is  no  longer  merely  a  personal  decision  but  a  decisive  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  not  so  much  as  a  development  of  the  Platonic 
progress  in  knowledge  but  as  the  initiation  coming  from  baptism,  parallel  to 
elements  in  the  mystic  cults  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  illumination  con¬ 
cept  was  not  passively  accepted  by  the  Church:  active  efforts  were  made  to 
Christianize  it.  It  is  baptism  which  gives  the  illumination,  and  baptism  is  that 
decisive  turning  point  comparable  to  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  mystic 
cults.  But  the  illumination  given  at  baptism  is  no  extraordinary  or  spectacular 
thing:  it  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  candidate  for  baptism  receives  the 
teaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  who  is  the  Light  and  the  Illuminating  Way. 
— I.M. 

Faith,  cf.  §§  12-131;  12-315r. 

389.  C.  C.  Ryrie,  “The  End  of  the  Law,”  BibSac  124  (495,  ’67)  239-247. 

Many  of  the  individual  commands  in  the  law  of  Christ  were  also  found  in  the 
Mosaic  Law.  As  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law  they  are  completely  and  forever  done 
away  with.  As  part  of  the  law  of  Christ,  they  are  binding  on  the  believer  today. 

-JJ.c. 

Law,  cf.  §  12-258. 

390.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  BibSac  124  (495,  *67)  195- 
205. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  NT  texts  it  appears  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
includes  men  who  profess  salvation  and  who  are  outwardly  identified  with  God 
whether  or  not  they  are  actually  saved,  while  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is 
everlasting  and  universal  and  includes  those  who  are  saved,  is  the  sphere  of 
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the  actual  rule  of  God.  This  distinction  does  not  affect  premillenialism  as  a 
whole  nor  dispensationalism,  and  the  system  of  theology  of  those  who  identify 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  those  who  distinguish  them. — J.J.C. 

Fire,  cf.  §  12-67. 

Son  of  Man,  cf.  §  12-206. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Early  Church 

391r.  B.  Bagatti,  L’&glise  de  la  Circoncision  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  283]. 

(R.  Le  Deaut,  “La  symbolique  judeo-chretienne,”  Biblica  47  [2,  ’66]  283- 
289) : — The  general  lines  of  the  work  are  solid  so  far  as  they  are  confirmed  by 
literary  sources.  Some  caution  is  needed  in  interpreting  signs,  e.g.,  the  Constan- 
tinian  monogram  chi  rho  occurs  in  a  lst-century  A.D.  papyrus  as  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  chronos.  In  general,  there  is  need  of  further  study  on  what  the  NT 
and  the  Jewish  sources  tell  us  about  Jewish  Christianity.  Also,  should  a  Jewish 
convert  always  be  considered  a  Jewish  Christian? — J.J.C. 

392.  J.  Danielou,  “Bulletin  d’histoire  des  origines  chretiennes,”  RechSciRel 
55  (1,  ’67)  88-151. 

The  section  on  Jewish  Christianity  (pp.  88-103)  is  of  particular  interest  for 
NT  studies. 


393.  P.  Devambez,  “Laodicee  du  Lykos,”  BibTerreSainte  81  (’66)  4-11. 

An  account  of  the  archaeological  excavations  in  progress  at  Laodicea  (illus¬ 
trated). 

394r.  W.  H.  C.  Frend,  Martyrdom  and  Persecution  in  the  Early  Church  [cf. 
NTA  10,  p.  150]. 

(G.  E.  M.  de  Ste  Croix,  JournTheolStud  18  [1,  ’67]  217-221): — The  book 
is  a  triumphant  success  as  regards  martyrdom,  a  severe  disappointment  as 
regards  persecution.  The  main  reason  is  that  F,  though  admirably  gifted  as  an 
ecclesiastical  historian,  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  especially  with  its  administration  and  its  religions.  Misprints  are 
numerous;  misleading  statements  many.  However,  probably  no  English-speak¬ 
ing  scholar  today  could  have  given  a  better  over-all  picture  of  the  material  than 
F  has  done. — J.J.C. 

395r.  - ,  Idem. 

(H.  von  Campenhausen,  NovTest  9  [2,  ’67]  155-157) : — The  study,  an  excel¬ 
lent  work  with  special  value  for  NT  scholars,  emphasizes  particularly  the  con- 
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trast  between  the  attitudes  of  the  East  and  West,  and  the  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  Judaism  and  Christianity  which  not  only  was  important  in  the  beginning 
but  also  continued  on  to  later  time.  On  some  points  one  could  disagree,  e.g.,  the 
well-known  Christian  abhorrence  to  drinking  blood  was  not  due  to  direct  Jewish 
influence;  it  had  long  been  a  Christian  custom. — J.J.C. 

396.  W.  H.  C.  Frend,  “New  Perspectives  in  the  Study  of  Christian  Origins,” 
ModChurch  10  (3,  ’67)  191-200. 

A  survey  of  writings  on  Christian  origins  since  1860  concludes  with  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  recent  historicocritical  and  archaeological  studies,  especially  of  G.  R. 
Driver,  The  Judaean  Scrolls  (1965). 

397.  W.  Huber,  t(Passa  und  Ostern.  Untersuchungen  zur  Osterfeier  der  alten 
Kirche,  Diss.  Tubingen,  1966,”  TheolLitZeit  92  (3,  ’67)  228-229. 

The  thesis  first  discusses  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Easter  celebra¬ 
tion  and  then  the  theology  of  Easter  in  the  early  Church  as  apparent  from  the 
sermons  and  other  literature.  Only  in  the  2nd  century  did  Easter  come  to  be 
celebrated  on  Sunday;  the  custom  began  in  Jerusalem  and  was  introduced  into 
Rome  about  A.D.  165.  At  first  the  feast  commemorated  Jesus’  death  and  resur¬ 
rection.  Only  in  the  5th  century  under  Leo  the  Great  were  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
Ascension  and  Pentecost  celebrated  as  separate  feasts. — J.J.C. 

398.  R.  Leconte,  “Laodicee,  porte  de  la  Syrie,”  BibTerreSainte  81  (’66)  12-16. 
A  brief  account  of  the  historical  background  of  Laodicea  (illustrated). 

399.  O.  Mazal,  “Die  tlberlieferung  des  ‘Evangelium  Pseudo-Matthaei’  in  der 
Admonter  Riesenbibel,”  NovTest  9  (1,  ’67)  61-78. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  12th-century  Admonter  Riesenbibel  a  13th- 
century  hand  has  inserted  chaps.  1 — 7  and  part  of  8  of  Pseudo-Matthaeus.  The 
text  is  here  collated  against  Tischendorf’s  edition  of  that  apocryphal  work. 
-J.J.C. 

400.  L.  Mezzadri,  “Gli  scavi  di  San  Pietro,”  DivThom  70  (1-2,  ’67)  212-216. 

A  survey  of  recent  archaeological  reports  and  interpretations  of  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter. 

401r.  G.  Q.  Reijners,  The  Terminology  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Early  Christian 
Literature  as  Based  upon  Old  Testament  Typology ,  Graecitas  Christiano- 
rum  Primaeva  2  (Nijmegen:  Dekker  &  van  de  Vegt,  1965),  xxiv  and 

226  pp. 

(J.  Danielou,  Gnomon  39  [3,  ’67]  256-259)  : — The  special  interest  of  this 
valuable  work  is  that  it  offers  a  philological  analysis,  concentrating  in  the  first 
part  on  stauros  and  xylon,  of  the  symbolism  of  the  cross,  which  has  been  studied 
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from  other  viewpoints  elsewhere.  In  the  NT  and  early  patristic  sources  xylon 
implies  an  intentional  reference  to  the  OT.  Some  supplements  and  corrections 
are  offered,  particularly  regarding  the  Epistle  to  Barnabas.  It  is  regrettable 
that  R  has  not  formally  studied  the  rich  symbolism  of  the  cross  in  Gnosticism. 
— G.W.M. 

402r.  E.  Repo,  Der  “Weg”  als  Selbstbezeichnung  des  Ur christ entums  [cf. 
NT  A  9,  p.  442]. 

(H.-W.  Bartsch,  TheolZeit  23  [2,  ’67]  137-140) : — Summary.  R’s  investiga¬ 
tion  does  not  show  that  the  Christian  use  of  “the  way”  was  necessarily  influ¬ 
enced  by  Essene  usage;  an  independent  development  from  the  same  materials 
at  least  remains  possible.  The  book  is  a  valuable  history  of  the  term,  though 
it  leaves  unanswered  several  further  questions,  especially  regarding  the  escha¬ 
tological  content  of  the  term  in  early  Christianity  and  in  Judaism. — G.W.M. 

403r.  - ,  Idem. 

(J.  Gnilka,  RevQum  6  [1,  ’67]  157-159) : — Summary  of  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments.  The  book  contains  a  “surprising  abundance  both  of  carefully  worked 
over  material  from  the  history  of  religion  and  of  suggestive,  though  not  always 
persuasive,  hypotheses.”  In  particular,  hypotheses  about  the  prominence  of 
Syrian  Christianity  and  about  the  link  between  Essenism  and  Syrian  Christian¬ 
ity  by  way  of  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  are  challenged. — G.W.M. 

404.  S.  M.  Stern,  “Quotations  from  Apocryphal  Gospels  in  ‘Abd  Al-Jabbar,” 
J ournTheolStud  18  (1,  ’67)  34-57. 

In  a  book  intended  to  prove  that  Mohammed  was  a  true  prophet,  the  10th- 
century  author  devotes  a  long  section  to  Christianity  (folios  42-105)  which 
is  here  summarized  under  seven  headings,  two  of  which  are  discussed  in  detail. 
The  first  is  an  apocryphal  account  of  the  Passion  which  serves  as  proof  that  the 
crucified  man  was  not  Jesus.  Apparently  the  writer  got  hold,  presumably  in  the 
book  of  some  Muslim  predecessor,  of  an  apocryphal  narrative,  the  ultimate 
provenience  of  which  is  unknown. 

The  second  topic  here  studied  concerns  ‘Abd  al-Jabbar’s  discussion  of  Jesus’ 
origin.  A  couple  of  apocryphal  passages  are  quoted  alongside  passages  from 
the  canonical  Gospels  to  prove  that  Christians  believe  in  the  virgin  birth  (as  do 
the  Muslims),  but  passages  in  their  Gospels  contradict  this,  proving  them  not 
to  be  wholly  authentic  documents.  The  slight  incoherence  of  the  argument  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  author  carelessly  used  an  earlier  writer,  presumably  a  Muslim 
polemicist,  probably  a  convert  from  Christianity. — J.J.C. 

405.  M.  Thurian,  “L’organisation  du  ministere  dans  l’figlise  primitive  selon 
saint  Ignace  d’Antioche,”  VerbCaro  21  (81,  ’67)  26-38. 

Ignatius  makes  known  to  us  the  developed  ministry  as  it  was  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  we  have  earlier  knowledge  of  these  churches  from  the  ministry  of  Paul 
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and  Barnabas,  Timothy  and  John.  Ignatius  speaks  of  a  threefold  ministry  with 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  He  appears  to  avoid  the  concept  of  a  monarchical 
episcopate  by  placing  it  within  the  college  of  presbyters.  The  bishop  represents 
the  unique  authority  of  Christ  who  is  the  invisible  bishop  over  the  Church.  The 
presbyters  represent  the  college  of  the  apostles  united  about  Christ  and  are  the 
sign  of  the  ecclesial  community  and  of  collegial  authority.  Deacons  represent 
the  service  of  Christ.  In  these  three  ministries  one  can  see  the  new  and  original 
character  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  sacrificial  priesthood 
of  the  OT. — J.J.C. 

406.  B.  Van  Elderen,  “New  Perspectives  in  Biblical  Research,”  CalvTheol 
Journ  1  (2,  ’66)  165-181. 

More  than  any  other  field  of  study,  biblical  archaeology  has  contributed  new 
perspectives  in  biblical  research.  Excavations,  e.g.  at  Qumran,  have  illuminated 
whole  periods,  and  new  MSS,  e.g.  the  Bodmer  Papyri,  have  been  discovered 
which  are  of  prime  importance  for  textual  criticism.  The  writer  is  planning  a 
collection  of  early  Christian  inscriptions.  He  has  already  discovered  some  in¬ 
scriptions  which  indicate  that  ean  with  the  future  indicative — hitherto  consid¬ 
ered  bad  Greek — was  an  allowable  construction  in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 

-JJ.c. 

Early  Church,  cf.  §§  12-244;  12-329;  12-345;  12-370r;  12-377. 

Archaeology,  cf.  §§  12-220;  12-225;  12-407. 

Judaism 

407.  M.  Avi-Yonah,  “The  Epitaph  of  T.  Mucius  Clemens,”  IsrExpJ ourn  16 
(4,  ’66)  258-264,  plates  27B-28. 

A  somewhat  fragmentary  marble  tablet  discovered  near  Bir  el  Malik  in  1966 
contains  a  funerary  inscription  to  the  Roman  officer  Titus  Mucius  Clemens  who 
served  successively  under  the  procurator  Felix,  Tiberius  Alexander  and 
Agrippa  II.  The  tombstone  was  erected  by  a  Simonides,  a  name  which  suggests 
a  Hellenized  Jew.  Thus  the  chain  of  connections  between  Clemens  and  the 
Jews  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  Gentiles  who  had  associated 
themselves  with  the  “Herodian”  party  mentioned  in  the  NT  (Mk  12:13  par.). 
— G.W.M. 

408.  G.  Baumbach,  “Bemerkungen  zum  Freiheitsverstandnis  der  zelotischen 
Bewegung,”  TheolLitZeit  92  (4,  ’67)  257-258. 

The  concept  of  freedom  in  the  Zealot  movement  is  analyzed  through  the  par¬ 
ticular  view  of  the  Sicarii  whose  idea  of  freedom  may  be  called  “apocalyptic.” 
The  main  source  is  the  information  of  Josephus  who  was  hostile  to  the  Sicarii. 
Neither  purely  politico-economical  nor  purely  religious,  their  goal  of  freedom 
was  to  be  sought  by  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  rooted  in 
apocalyptic  thought. — G.W.M. 
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409.  G.  Bertram,  “Zur  Bedeutung  der  Religion  der  Septuaginta  in  der  hellen- 
istischen  Welt,”  TheolLitZeit  92  (4,  ’67)  245-250. 

The  significance  of  the  LXX  for  the  religion  of  the  Hellenistic  world  is  three¬ 
fold.  (1)  It  brought  about  the  Hellenization  of  Semitic  monotheism.  (2)  It 
enabled  OT  traditional  religion  to  become  the  universal  religion  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism.  (3)  And  it  unwittingly  became  the  praeparatio  evangelica. — G.W.M. 

410.  H.  D.  Betz,  “Zum  Problem  des  religionsgeschichtlichen  Verstandnisses 
der  Apokalyptik,”  ZeitTheolKirche  63  (4,  ’66)  391-409. 

Jewish  and  Christian  apocalyptic  writing  is  not  simply  a  further  development 
of  what  is  already  found  in  the  OT  prophets.  Apocalyptic  writing  is  a  specific 
phenomenon  which  arose  within  the  whole  context  of  Hellenistic  syncretism. 
For  example,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  imagery  of  Apoc  16:4  f¥.  shows  its 
affinities  with  a  wide  range  of  Hellenistic  literature,  including  especially  the 
Hermetic  Kore  Kosmou. — R.E.T. 

411.  B.  Celada,  “Partidos  politico-religiosos  y  cristianismo  naciente.  Sicarios 
y  zelotas,”  CultBib  23  (213,  ’67)  94-103. 

A  survey  of  historical  information  on  the  Zealots  and  the  Sicarii,  depending 
largely  on  Josephus  and  upholding  the  distinction  between  the  two  groups. 

412r.  B.  Cohen,  Jewish  and,  Roman  Lazo.  A  Comparative  Study ,  2  Vols. 
(New  York:  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  1966),  xxvii  and  898  and 
22  pp.  [Hebrew  section]. 

(M.  Smith,  JournBibLit  86  [2,  ’67]  238-241): — Descriptive  summary.  The 
work  is  most  valuable  for  Jewish  law  in  the  Talmudic  period.  It  is  also  a 
treasure  of  information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
discussion  is  carelessly  done.  Thus  he  misunderstands  Paul’s  contrast  between 
letter  and  spirit  (2  Cor  3:16),  misreading  Rom  7:6  and  misunderstanding  other 
passages.  Further,  he  sees  the  origin  of  the  assumed  Pauline  antithesis  between 
letter  and  spirit  in  the  Hebrew  Jdt  min  hattordh  and  ruah  mispat  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Greek  reton  kai  dianoia  on  the  other.  Here  again  he  is  mistaken. 
However,  C’s  knowledge  of  Roman  law  is  better  than  his  knowledge  of  Paul, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Jewish  law  better  than  either. — J.J.C. 

413.  G.  Delling,  “Biblische  Namen  im  agyptischen  Judentum.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Frage  der  Hellenisierung  der  Diaspora,”  TheolLitZeit  92  (4,  ’67)  249- 
252. 

Summary  of  a  survey  of  the  tendencies  found  in  the  types  of  biblical  names 
used  and  in  the  declension  of  them  or  translation  of  them  into  Greek,  in  the 
period  up  to  about  A.D.  117. 
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414.  A.  Hanson,  “Philo’s  Etymologies,”  JournTheolStud  18  (1,  ’67)  128-139. 

Philo  “emerges  from  our  study  as  one  who  was  rather  more  closely  in  touch 
with  rabbinic  learning  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  Not  that  he  was 
anything  like  a  rabbinic  scholar  himself.  But  he  knew  a  little  Hebrew,  perhaps 
about  as  much  as  his  great  successor  Origen  acquired  two  hundred  years  later. 
He  used  his  rabbinic  sources  when  they  supplied  him  with  the  information  he 
required,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  supplement  them,  when  he  chose,  by  means 
of  his  own  most  faulty  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Sandmel  when  he  writes  ‘There  is,  then,  no  compelling  evidence 
that  Philo  himself  knew  Hebrew,  even  though  his  writings  reflect  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it’,  though  we  can  heartily  endorse  his  conclusion:  ‘he  used  it,  if  at  all, 
so  little  that  his  knowledge  of  it  was  at  best  useless.’  ” 

415r.  Josephus,  Vol.  IX:  Jewish  Antiquities,  Books  XVIII-XX  [cf.  NT  A  10, 
p.  433;  §  ll-508r]. 

(P.  Sacchi,  RevQum  6  [1,  ’67]  152-157): — Appreciative  description  of  the 
work.  Extensive  critical  remarks  are  made  on  the  passage  concerning  the 
Essenes,  Book  XVIII,  §§  19-23:  the  omission  of  ouk  with  thysias  epitelousin  in 
§  19;  the  syntactical  problems  of  the  periodic  sentence  in  §  20,  and  the  prob¬ 
lematic  name  Dakoi  in  §  23.  The  translator,  L.  H.  Feldman,  wisely  includes  the 
full  text  of  the  Testimonium  Flavianum,  attributing  it  “substantially”  to  Jo¬ 
sephus  while  admitting,  but  not  attempting  to  identify,  some  Christian  inter¬ 
polations. — G.W.M. 

416.  £.  Lamirande,  “fitude  bibliographique  sur  les  Peres  de  l’figlise  et  l’Ag- 
gadah,”  VigChrist  21  (1,  ’67)  1-11. 

Following  an  introduction  on  the  nature  and  value  of  patristic  references  to 
Jewish  haggadic  literature,  there  is  a  bibliography  of  works  on  the  haggadic 
elements  to  be  found  in  patristic  and  similar  literature. 

417r.  M.  McNamara,  The  New  Testament  and  the  Palestinian  Tar  gum  to 
the  Pentateuch  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  371]. 

(P.  Grelot,  Biblica  48  [2,  ’67]  302-306): — Very  detailed  summary  of  con¬ 
tents,  presenting  critical  reflections,  additions  and  suggestions  on  individual 
points.  M  has  indeed  demonstrated  the  dependence  of  Paul,  Apoc  and  some 
Gospel  texts  on  the  Palestinian  Targum,  thus  showing  an  early  date  for  this 
Targum  as  a  whole.  But  must  one  conclude  that  the  Targum  was  written  down 
before  NT  times,  or  may  the  contact  not  have  been  by  way  of  fixed  oral  tra¬ 
dition?  The  Qumran  Targums  are  in  a  more  literary  form  of  Aramaic,  not 
that  of  the  Palestinian  Targum.  The  writing  down  may  still  have  taken  place 
near  the  end  of  the  Mishnaic  period. — G.W.M. 
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418.  W.  R.  Murdock,  “History  And  Revelation  In  Jewish  Apocalypticism,” 
Interpretation  21  (2,  ’67)  167-187. 

W.  Pannenberg,  depending  on  the  work  of  R.  Rendtorff,  U.  Wilckens  and  D. 
Rossler,  appeals  to  Jewish  apocalypticism  for  his  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity,  even  identity,  between  history  and  revelation.  This  involves  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  ideas  of  both  history  and  revelation  as  they  were  understood  by 
the  apocalypticists.  The  apocalyptic  schematizations  of  history  do  indicate  the 
notion  that  history  is  determined,  but  these  were  derived  from  Iranian-Babylo- 
nian  syncretism  from  which  the  apocalypticists  also  borrowed  the  idea  of  dual¬ 
ism  in  history,  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  “two  ways.”  This 
concept  of  history  is  also  eschatological,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  eschaton  is 
the  goal  of  history,  but  in  the  sense  that  as  the  day  of  judgment  it  annihilates 
the  present  evil  aeon  and  inaugurates  the  eternal  future  aeon.  Likewise,  in 
apocalypticism  revelation  is  not  the  self-demonstration  of  God  which  takes 
place  partly  in  history  and  fully  in  the  whole  of  history  as  constituted  by  its 
end.  On  the  contrary,  revelation  for  the  apocalypticists  is  the  disclosure,  made 
through  their  books,  of  the  divine  mysteries;  it  is  literary,  not  historical;  and 
it  constitutes  a  link  between  the  present  and  the  eschatological  future,  but  not 
by  way  of  history. — G.W.M. 

419.  B.  Noack,  “De  Sibyllinske  Oraklers  baggrund”  [The  Background  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles'],  SvenskExegArs  31  (’66)  64-79. 

The  Oracles  are  often  cited,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  seldom  treated  and  is 
not  well  known.  It  seems  that  the  Oracles  were  composed  in  a  Christian  milieu, 
but  that  many  of  their  elements  came  from  a  Hellenized  Judaism,  elements 
which  were  either  Palestinian  or  imported  from  the  East  (Mesopotamia  or 
Persia).  The  primary  source  is  doubtless  of  an  Asia  Minor  or  a  Greek 
provenience.  Possibly  the  collection  was  put  together  in  Egypt  before  entering 
the  Christian  Church  by  means  of  the  Jewish-Christian  milieus  which  lasted  for 
a  long  time:  among  them  the  collection  received  its  final  form. — L.-M.D. 

420.  G.  Segalla,  “II  problema  della  volonta  libera  nell’apocalittica  ebraica  e 
nei  ‘Testamenti  dei  12  Patriarchi/ ”  DivThom  70  (1-2,  ’67)  108-116. 

The  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings,  4  Ezra,  2  Baruch  and  2  Enoch,  along  with 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  all  from  the  first  Christian  century, 
show  that  Judaism  had  not  abandoned  its  belief  in  the  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  man,  affirmed  in  the  OT.  And  this  despite  the  political  and  religious  crises 
which  gave  rise  to  a  certain  pessimism  with  respect  to  human  effort.  The 
Testaments  is  a  bit  more  optimistic  than  the  apocalypses  in  its  view  of  human 
liberty  reinforced  with  that  divine  aid  which  will  be  given  in  its  fullness  in  the 
eschatological  era. — F.L.M. 

Judaism,  cf.  §  12-132. 
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Dead  Sea  Scrolls 


421.  L.  Arnaldich,  “Qumran  y  la  Iglesia,”  CultBib  23  (212,  ’67)  3-13. 

The  primitive  Church  resembled  the  Qumran  community  in  many  respects, 
the  common  agape,  prayer  in  common,  community  of  goods,  hierarchical  organi¬ 
zation,  etc.,  and  probably  not  a  few  of  the  Qumran  group  became  Christians. 
-J.J.C. 

422.  O.  Betz,  “The  eschatological  Interpretation  of  the  Sinai-Tradition  in 
Qumran  and  in  the  New  Testament,”  RevQum  6(1,  ’67)  89-107. 

“There  are  three  aspects  in  which  the  impact  of  the  Sinai-tradition  upon 
Qumran  thought  and  life  can  be  considered: — The  theophany,  the  powerful 
eschatological  advent  of  God  who  will  come  as  the  judge  of  mankind; — The 
preparation  for  this  encounter  with  the  holy  God,  leading  to  an  ‘eschatological 
existence,’  to  the  holy  life  of  a  consecrated  community; — The  preservation  of 
such  a  holy  life  and  community  in  the  midst  of  an  unclean  and  hostile  world.” 

The  coming  of  God  the  judge  as  described  in  the  beginning  of  both  the 
Zadokite  Fragments  and  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  needs  only  to  replace  past  by 
future  verbs  to  demonstrate  Essene  eschatology  in  a  nutshell.  The  men  of 
Qumran  looked  for  the  gathering  ( Yahad )  of  the  holy  ones,  i.e.  angels  and 
God’s  holy  people  on  earth,  which  would  be  like  the  original  Sinai  event. 

The  preparation  for  God’s  coming  is  the  preparation  of  the  community  which 
saw  itself  as  “a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation”  (Exod  19:6).  Celibacy, 
daily  ablutions,  white  linen  clothing  and  sacred  meals  were  derived  from  the 
regulations  for  the  Temple  priest  and  imposed  on  Qumran,  who  stood  waiting 
indefinitely  for  God’s  coming,  not  for  “the  third  day”  (Exod  19:15). 

The  preservation  of  the  consecrated  people  is  effected  by  “bounds”  (Exod 
19:23),  those  of  a  sacred  life;  for  them  the  “boundary  of  the  Law”  means  their 
own  discipline.  They  are  subject  to  attack  (as  God’s  kingdom  was,  according 
to  Jesus)  by  violent  men  (Mt  11:12;  Lk  16:16).  (See  “Jesu  Heiliger  Krieg” 
[§  3-353].)  B  now  sees  this  as  based  on  the  Sinai-tradition  where  the  people 
are  forbidden  to  break  through  to  God.  In  the  Qumran  eschatology  “breaking 
by  force  into  the  sacred  sphere  gets  punished  in  a  violent  outbreak  of  God 
Himself.”  An  Epilogue  connects  this  concept  with  Christ’s  breaking  through 
the  barrier  of  his  flesh  (Heb  10:19  f.)  to  obtain  men’s  redemption. — A.R.C.L. 

423.  C.  Daniel,  “Les  ‘Herodiens’  du  Nouveau  Testament  sont-ils  des  Es- 
seniens?”  RevQum  6  (1,  ’67)  31-53. 

(1)  The  Herodians  were  connected  with  Herod  and  his  house.  Evidence: 
(a)  Menahem’s  prophecy  of  Herod’s  kingship,  Herod’s  building  of  a  Jerusalem 
gate  for  them  to  avoid  passing  under  images,  his  dispensing  them  from  the  oath 
of  loyalty:  easier  on  account  of  the  Essene  doctrine  of  loyalty  to  secular  rulers, 
known  to  us  through  Philo,  Josephus,  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Qumran,  the  Essenes 
needing  protection  because  of  their  unpopularity  with  other  sects.  ( b )  Remarks 
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of  Antipas  (Mt  14:2)  revealing  Essene  belief  in  contemporary  resurrection  and 
in  (angelic)  “powers.”  (c)  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  Herod’s  counsellor,  shows 
Essene  influence  in  his  attitude  to  slaves  and  wealth.  ( d )  Lk  13:31  f.  is  Christ’s 
appeal  to  remain  in  Antipas’  territory  while  he  did  what  Antipas  allowed  the 
Essenes  to  do.  (e)  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  hated  by  both  Essenes 
(Qumran  evidence)  and  Herod.  (/)  The  Qumran  documents  in  Masada  may 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  Essene  proteges  of  Herod  before  the  flight  from 
Qumran. 

(2)  Like  the  Essenes,  Herodians  kept  themselves  apart  from  the  people  and 
(3)  were  strict  Sabbatarians,  disapproving  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath.  (4)  They 
did  not  enter  synagogues.  Mk  3:1-6  shows  that  the  Pharisees  went  out  to  plot 
with  them.  (5)  Herodians  did  not  share  the  Zealot  refusal  to  pay  tax  to  Caesar. 
(6)  They  were  a  religious  sect.  Mk  12:13  ff.  shows  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
trying  to  expose  Christ  as  a  crypto-Zealot.  His  answer  appeals  to  experts  in 
Torah.  Their  hypocrisy  lay  in  their  support  of  a  tyrant,  and  their  admiration 
shows  that  they  understood  Christ’s  point  about  the  image  to  be  based  on 
Gen  1:26  f.  (7)  Herodians  had  an  important  doctrine,  (8)  second  only  to  the 
Pharisees  with  whom  (9)  they  occasionally  associated  when  opposing  a  common 
enemy.  This  is  suggested  by  the  parallel  with  the  Pharisees  in  Mk  8:15. 
“Herodians”  is  an  unflattering  title  given  by  enemies;  this  explains  its  non-use 
by  the  Essenes  and  removes  the  difficulty  that  the  Essenes  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  NT. — A.R.C.L. 

424r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  The  Genesis  Apocryphon  of  Qumran  Cave  I  [cf. 
NT  A  11,  p.  284]. 

(R.  de  Vaux  and  P.  Grelot,  RevBib  74  [1,  ’67]  100-105): — This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  of  the  unfortunately  incomplete  (and  incompletely  pub¬ 
lished)  text  of  the  Apocryphon ,  which  F  rightly  dates  in  the  1st  century  A.D. 
The  commentary,  of  interest  to  both  OT  and  NT  scholars,  is  very  complete; 
only  a  few  details  are  challenged  here.  [To  the  review  of  de  Vaux,  P.  Grelot 
contributes  a  list  of  observations  on  points  of  detail,  most  of  them  linguistic.] 
— G.W.M. 

425r.  - ,  Idem. 

(R.  Le  Deaut,  Biblica  48  [1,  ’67]  141-145)  : — Full  and  appreciative  summary 
of  contents  and  a  few  critical  remarks  on  points  of  detail.  Regarding  the 
literary  form  of  lQGenAp,  it  is  true  that  one  cannot  simply  call  it  targumic  or 
midrashic.  A  comparison  with  Pseudo-Philo  might  be  useful  here.  It  is  possible 
that  it  represents  a  kind  of  targum  designed  for  private  reading  only.  As  for 
the  language,  the  Cairo  fragments  would  be  a  better  term  of  comparison  than 
even  the  major  Targums.  The  middle  position  of  this  form  of  Aramaic  in  the 
Palestinian  family  is  well  described,  but  there  is  not  enough  evidence  yet  to 
date  and  classify  it  with  certainty.  It  may  be  henceforth  the  main  term  of  com¬ 
parison  for  the  Aramaic  substratum  of  the  NT. — G.W.M. 
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426.  D.  Flusser,  “Qumran  and  Jewish  ‘Apotropaic’  Prayers,”  IsrExpJourn 
16  (3,  ’66)  194-205. 

The  prayer  in  the  Aramaic  T estament  of  Levi  and  the  “Plea  for  Deliverance” 
from  llQPsa  have  two  striking  points  of  similarity:  a  prayer  for  the  spirit 
and  a  midrashic  paraphrase  of  Ps  119:113b  in  terms  of  deliverance  from  Satan. 
These  ancient  private  prayers  are  parallel  in  terms,  tenor  and  type  to  two  tra¬ 
ditional  Jewish  public  prayers  and  a  private  prayer  of  Rabbi.  There  are 
similarities  to  the  later  prayers  also  in  another  apocryphal  psalm  from  llQPsa 
which  had  been  known  hitherto  only  in  Syriac.  These  various  prayers  comprise, 
or  contain  elements  of,  a  type  which  may  be  called  apotropaic:  they  ask  God  to 
avert  personal  dangers  and  grant  heavenly  bliss.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  6:13)  belongs  to  this  type  and  is  best  explained  by  this 
Jewish  tradition;  it  has  no  eschatological  meaning,  therefore.  The  discovery  of 
the  dualistic  polarity  in  early  private  prayers  and  later  rabbinic  ones  enables 
us  to  reconstruct  some  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  rabbinic  Jewish  piety 
and  that  of  the  Second  Temple. — G.W.M. 

427.  H.  Goedhart,  “De  Slothymne  van  het  Manual  of  Discipline.  A  theologi¬ 
cal-ex  egetical  Study  of  1  QS  X,  9 — XI,  22  ( With  Summary  in  English), 
Diss.  Rotterdam,  1965,”  TheolLitZeit  92  (3,  ’67)  223-225. 

An  extensive  summary  of  the  work  is  given.  Compared  with  other  parts  of 
IQS,  the  hymn  shows  the  following  characteristics:  the  hatred  toward  outsiders 
is  less  fanatical;  atonement  is  always  effected  through  God  and  not  through 
men;  God  himself  inflicts  punishment;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  feasts.  The 
author  of  the  hymn  is  rather  introverted. — J.J.C. 

428.  J.  G.  Harris,  “The  Covenant  Concept  Among  the  Qumran  Sectaries,” 
EvangQuart  39  (2,  ’67)  86-92. 

The  covenant  idea  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  God,  to  the  members  of  the 
community,  and  finally  to  the  specially  appointed  individuals  who  were  set 
apart  to  be  the  intermediaries  of  the  covenant. 

429r.  J.  Hempel,  Die  Texte  von  Qumran  in  der  heutigen  Forschung  [cf.  NT  A 
6,  p.  426]. 

(H.  Stegemann,  ZeitDeutschPalVer  83  [1,  ’67]  91-101): — Qumran  research 
has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  within  five  years  of  its  completion,  only  a  quarter 
of  this  valuable  work  is  of  permanent  value.  The  remainder  is  out  of  date 
because  of  later  publications  which  the  reviewer  lists  with  brief  annotations 
(pp.  95-101).— J.J.C. 

430r.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  The  Rule  of  Qumran  and  its  Meaning  [cf.  NT  A  11, 
pp.  164-165;  §  ll-1222r], 

(E.  Sitarz,  RevQum  6  [1,  ’67]  149-152): — In  spite  of  reservations  and 
criticisms  offered  here,  it  seems  that  L  has  succeeded  remarkably,  especially  in 
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the  commentary,  in  fulfilling  the  five  objectives  set  in  the  book.  In  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  IQS  is  the  obligation  of  living 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  universe  ordained  by  God,  L  goes  beyond  the 
evidence  in  some  arguments.  Further  literary  studies  of  the  document  would 
have  enhanced  the  book.  In  the  second  part  the  translation  is  accurate  and  the 
many  references  comprise  a  sort  of  “concordance.” — G.W.M. 

431.  F.  Luciani,  “Scoperte  nel  deserto  di  Giuda,”  BibOriente  9  (2,  ’67)  89-95. 

The  survey  describes  and  evaluates  the  work  done  since  1951  by  various 
archaeological  expeditions  which  excavated  sites  in  the  area  about  the  Dead  Sea. 

432.  E.  J.  Pryke,  “Beliefs  and  Practices  of  the  Qumran  Community,”  Church 
QuartRev  168  (368,  ’67)  314-325. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  intertestamental  times,  locating  the  Qumran  sect 
in  history,  and  of  the  economic  and  religious  features  of  the  sect. 

433.  F.  Sen,  “iLa  ultima  palabra  sobre  la  antiguedad  de  los  manuscritos  del 
Mar  Muerto?”  CultBib  23  (212,  ’67)  14-16. 

Archaeology,  while  it  cannot  determine  whether  the  Qumranites  were  Essenes 
or  Zealots,  has  shown  that  the  MSS  were  not  written  after  A.D.  68. 

434.  P.  Winter,  “Sadoqite  Fragments  IX,  1,”  RevQum  6  (1,  ’67)  131-136. 

The  passage  has  been  misused  to  suggest  that  Jewish  authorities  lacked  the 
competence  to  exercise  capital  jurisdiction  over  fellow-Jews  living  in  Judea. 
Translations  of  it  vary  quite  widely.  Read  in  its  context,  especially  in  view  of 
the  following  lines,  it  should  be  rendered:  “Anyone  who  in  compliance  with 
pagan  decrees  designs  another  man’s  doom  shall  die.”  What  the  passage  opposes 
is  the  use  of  Gentile  courts  (cp.  1  Cor  6:1).  This  interpretation  fits  well  the 
historical  conditions  of  the  early  Hasmonean  period.  Other  passages  in  the 
same  document  clearly  show  that  Jewish  authorities  had  the  right  to  exercise 
capital  jurisdiction. — G.W.M. 

435.  S.  Zeitlin,  “The  Judaean  Calendar  during  the  Second  Commonwealth 
and  the  Scrolls,”  JewQuartRev  57  (1,  ’66)  28-45. 

The  Pentateuch  reckoned  time  by  a  solar  calendar,  but  shortly  after  the 
Restoration  this  was  replaced  by  the  lunar-solar  calendar  which  counted  days 
from  sunset  to  sunset.  G.  R.  Driver,  in  The  Judaean  Scrolls  (1966),  makes  a 
number  of  erroneous  statements  about  the  calendar  of  Judea  during  the  Second 
Commonwealth.  Notably,  the  evidence  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  covenanters 
used  the  ancient  solar  calendar.  The  scrolls  are  in  fact  of  medieval  origin.  The 
passage  in  IQS,  col.  10,  cited  by  recent  writers  on  the  scrolls  in  favor  of  the 
lunar  calendar  is  mistranslated  and  misinterpreted.  Driver  also  accepts  the 
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theory  of  A.  Jaubert  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  Synoptics  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  about  the  date  of  Jesus’  arrest  can  be  eliminated  by  recourse 
to  the  use  of  the  two  calendars  in  Judea  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  But  the 
statements  in  the  Gospels  themselves  do  not  support  this  theory  and  can  be 
reconciled  without  it. — G.W.M. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cf.  §§  12-216;  12-269;  12-316. 

Gnosticism 

436.  W.  H.  C.  Frend,  ‘‘The  Gospel  of  Thomas:  Is  Rehabilitation  Possible?” 
JournTheolStud  18  (1,  ’67)  13-26. 

Scholarly  opinion  on  whether  Thomas  is  indebted  to  the  Synoptics  or  contains 
an  independent  (Aramaic)  tradition  has  alternated.  Though  G.  Quispel  de¬ 
fended  the  latter  view,  there  is  now  widespread  acceptance  of  the  former; 
R.  McL.  Wilson  and  H.  Montefiore,  however,  argue  for  the  independence  of 
Thomas.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  work  are  that  it  is  Jewish-Christian  in 
outlook  and  that  it  stresses  complete  sexual  abnegation.  These  are  features  of 
Syrian  Christianity,  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  Syrian  origin  of  Thomas  explains 
many  literary  parallels  to  it.  But  can  early  enough  evidence  be  found  to  show 
that  Thomas  contains  independent  traditions?  Here  1  Clement  can  be  used  to 
show  the  existence  of  an  independent  collection  of  fogia-traditions  which  Thomas 
also  may  have  drawn  upon  (compare  Thomas  9  and  1  Clem.  24:4-5).  The 
popularity  of  Thomas  in  Egypt  is  less  surprising  when  one  distinguishes 
Alexandrian  Christianity  and  rural  Egyptian  Christianity:  the  latter  retained 
an  affinity  to  the  Aramaic  Christianity  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  chief  value 
of  Thomas  lies  “in  the  light  he  sheds  on  development  of  an  ascetic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’s  teaching  among  the  rural  and  semi-rural  Christians  in  the  great 
band  of  territory  that  extended  south  of  Edessa  to  Palestine  and  from  Palestine 
to  the  Nile  valley.” — G.W.M. 

437.  R.  PIaardt,  “Zwanzig  Jahre  Erforschung  der  koptisch-gnostischen 
Schriften  von  Nag  Hammadi,”  TheolPhil  42  (3,  ’67)  390-401. 

A  survey  of  literature  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents,  pointing  out  the 
principal  issues  in  research  on  each  document  thus  far  published  and  estimating 
the  significance  of  the  collection  for  Coptological  and  Gnostic  studies. 

438.  R.  Kasser,  “Bibliotheque  gnostique  III.  Le  Livre  secret  de  Jean  (versets 
125-394),”  RevTheolPhil  99  (3,  ’66)  163-181;  “IV  .  .  .  (versets  395- 
580:  fin),”  100  (1,  ’67)  1-30.  [Cf.  §§  9-709,  10-733.] 

These  two  sections  complete  the  parallel  translations  of  the  Apocryphon  of 
John  in  the  Berlin  Codex,  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  III,  and  the  longer  version  of 
Codices  II  and  IV. 
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439.  B.  F.  Miller,  “A  study  of  the  theme  of  ‘kingdom’ — the  Gospel  according 
to  Thomas:  Logion  18,”  NovTest  9  (1,  ’67)  52-60. 

The  understanding  of  arche  in  logion  18  is  the  clue  to  the  understanding  of 
“kingdom”  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas ,  for  the  arclie  is  the  kingdom.  As  distinct 
from  the  canonical  logia,  “the  arche  becomes  a  symbol  of  that  topos  in  which 
there  are  only  single  ones ;  men  born  of  woman  must  be  transformed  before  they 
will  know  the  Kingdom,  i.e.  return  to  the  blessed  state  of  arche.”  The  Poiman- 
dres,  Philo  and  the  Valentinians  reflect  a  similar  understanding  of  man  as 
separated  from  his  origin  and  having  to  return  to  it. — N.R.P. 

440.  G.  Van  Groningen,  “The  Spirit  Giving  Rise  to  Gnostic  Systems,”  Vox 
Reform  8  (’67)  14-22. 

The  basic  questions  regarding  Gnostic  origins  are  those  concerning  the 
common  denominator  of  Gnostic  “systems,”  the  common  motivation,  and  the 
predominant  factor,  whether  religious,  scientific  or  philosophical.  The  funda¬ 
mental  underlying  factor  is  the  fusion  of  native  human  philosophical,  scientific 
and  religious  tendencies,  with  the  scientific  especially  prominent. — G.W.M. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


COLLINS — The  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.J.,  has  been  Editor-in-Chief  of  New 
Testament  Abstracts  from  its  first,  experimental  issue  in  May,  1956,  until  the 
completion  of  Vol.  11.  He  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  March  5,  1900, 
and  was  educated  at  Weston  College  (A.B.,  1924),  Gonzaga  University,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.  (M.A.,  1925),  and  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome  (S.S.L., 
1936).  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1931.  From  1925  to  1928  he  taught  Greek  and  English  at  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  Weston  College  in  1936,  where  he 
taught  as  professor  of  NT  until  1962,  when  he  began  to  devote  full  time  to 
NT  A.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  (1960) 
and  of  the  New  England  section  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  (1966). 
Fairfield  (Conn.)  University  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  D.H.L.  in  1960. 
His  work  has  appeared  in  CathBib Quart,  Thought  and  TheolStud.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  NT  chapter  in  Theology  in  Transition:  A  Bibliographical  Evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  “Decisive  Decade,”  1954-64  (ed.  E.  O’Brien,  1966). 


LAMPE — The  Rev.  Prof.  Geoffrey  William  Hugo  Lampe  has  been  Ely  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  since  1960.  He  was  born  on 
August  13,  1912,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (scholar,  M.A.), 
and  at  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham.  Ordained  in  1937  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  served  as  assistant  master  at  King’s  School,  Canterbury 
(1938-41),  and  as  chaplain  to  the  Forces  until  1945.  In  1943  he  was  appointed 
fellow  and  chaplain  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Then  in  1953  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Birmingham  University,  where  he  was  also  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  (1955-58)  and  vice-principal  (1957-60).  He  obtained  the 
D.D.  from  Oxford  in  1953,  and  the  honorary  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  in  1959  and 
from  Lund  in  1965.  His  published  works  include  Aspects  of  the  New  Testament 
Ministry  (1948),  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit  (1951),  Reconciliation  in  Christ  (1956), 
Essays  on  Typology  (with  K.  J.  Woollcombe,  1957),  I  Believe  (1960)  and 
The  Resurrection  (with  D.  M.  MacKinnon,  1966).  He  has  edited  Justification 
by  Faith  (1954)  and  A  Patristic  Greek  Lexicon  (1961-).  He  has  contributed 
to  Peake's  Commentary  on  the  Bible  (“Luke”  and  “Acts,”  1962),  Soundings 
(ed.  A.  R.  Vidler,  1962),  Miracles  (ed.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  1965),  and  Service  in 
Christ  (ed.  J.  I.  McCord  and  T.  H.  L.  Parker,  1966)  among  other  works. 


MUNCK  [ NT  A  3  (1,  ’58)  104] — Johannes  Munck  was  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  the  University  of  Aarhus,  Denmark,  from  1938  until 
his  death  there  February  22,  1965.  Born  March  3,  1904,  he  studied  theology  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  receiving  the  Dr.Theol.  in  1933  for  a  study  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  did  further  work  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Bonn  and  London 
(British  Museum).  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind,  the  translation  of  his 
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Paulus  und  die  Heilsgeschichte  (1954),  appeared  in  1959.  The  translation  of 
Christus  und  Israel  (1956)  is  scheduled  for  1967.  His  commentary,  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (The  Anchor  Bible,  Vol.  31),  appeared  in  1967.  He  was  president 
of  Det  Laerde  Selskab  (1952-55)  and  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas 
(1959-60).  He  received  the  Dr.Theol.  h.  c.  from  Oslo  in  1961  and  the  Hon. 
D.D.  from  Glasgow  in  1962.  In  1964-65  he  was  visiting  professor  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  For  his  bibliography  see  StudTheol  19  (1-2,  ’65)  1-21. 


NIDA — The  Rev.  Eugene  Albert  Nida,  an  ordained  Baptist  minister,  is  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Translations  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  was  born  Nov.  11, 
1914,  and  studied  at  U.C.L.A.  (A.B.,  1936),  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  (M.A.,  1939)  and  the  University  of  Michigan  (Ph.D.,  1943).  From 
1937  to  1951  he  served  as  professor  of  linguistics  in  the  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  in  1943  he  assumed  his  present 
position.  His  principal  works  include  Bible  Translating  (1947),  Morphology: 
The  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Words  (1949),  Learning  a  Foreign  Language 
(1950),  God's  Word  in  Man's  Language  (1952),  Customs  and  Cultures  (1954), 
Message  and  Mission  (1960),  A  Translator's  Handbook  on  Mark  (with  Robert 
G.  Bratcher,  1961)  and  Toivard  a  Science  of  Translating  (1964).  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  in  Language,  Language  Learning,  Practical  An¬ 
thropology  and  BibTrans.  Two  further  books  are  in  process  of  publication: 
Religion  and  Communication  and  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Translating. 


SMITH — Morton  Smith,  professor  of  History  at  Columbia  University,  was 
born  May  28,  1915.  He  studied  at  Harvard  University  (A.B.,  1936;  S.T.B., 
1940;  Th.D.,  1957)  and  at  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem  (Ph.D.,  1948).  In 
1946  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  held 
the  following  honorary  positions:  Sheldon  Fellow,  Harvard  University  (1940- 

42) ;  Thayer  Fellow,  American  School  of  Oriental  Research,  Jerusalem  (1942- 

43) ;  Fulbright  Scholar,  post-doctoral  research  in  Greece  (1951-52);  Guggen¬ 
heim  Fellow  (1955-56)  ;  Fellow  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
(1963-64);  Bollingen  Foundation  Fellow  (1964);  and  Member  of  the  School 
of  Historical  Studies,  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  (1966-67).  From 
1951  to  1955  he  was  instructor  and  then  assistant  professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
at  Brown  University.  In  1956-57  he  was  visiting  professor  of  the  History  of 
Religion  at  Drew  University.  He  then  went  to  Columbia  University.  His  works 
include  Tannaitic  Parallels  to  the  Gospels  (JournBibLit  Monographs,  VI, 
1951),  The  Ancient  Greeks  (1960),  and  Heroes  and  Gods  (with  Moses  Hadas, 
1965).  In  process  of  publication  are  A  Fragment  of  a  Letter  Attributed  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Palestinian  Parties  and  Politics  behind  the  Old 
T  estament. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

K.  Aland,  Studien  zur  Uberlieferung  des  Nenen  Testaments  und  seines  Textes, 
Arbeiten  zur  Neutestamentlichen  Textforschung,  Band  2  (Berlin:  W.  de  Gruy- 
ter,  1967,  DM  54),  ix  and  229  pp. 

A  dozen  articles  on  NT  text  criticism,  most  of  them  previously  published, 
make  up  this  new  volume  from  A’s  Munster  Institut.  The  opening  article  is 
concerned  with  the  canon  {—The  Problem  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  [cf. 
NT  A  7,  p.  127]).  The  succeeding  articles  treat  anonymity  and  pseudonymity 
[§  6-295],  glosses,  interpolations,  etc.,  modern  editions  of  the  Greek  NT  text, 
a  critical  review  of  the  proofs  of  the  Oxford  Critical  Edition  [§  10-828],  NT 
papyri  (several  articles  which  revise,  combine  and  update  numerous  earlier  sur¬ 
veys  by  A  [§§  2-65;  2-234;  2-235;  8-40;  8-839;  9-456;  11-82]).  The  volume  is 
itself  an  indication  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  research  done  by  A  and  his 
colleagues. 

W.  Bauer,  Aufsatze  und  kleine  Schriften,  ed.  G.  Strecker  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1967,  cloth  DM  49,  paper  44),  xi  and  341  pp. 

The  editor  of  B’s  reissued  Rechtgldubigkeit  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  152]  has  collected 
12  articles  by  the  late  German  exegete  and  philologist  written  between  1902  and 
1952.  The  general  topics  indicate  B’s  broad  interest  and  competence:  Essenes 
(from  Pauly- Wissowa,  Realencyklopddie ,  Supplementband  IV,  1924),  lexicog¬ 
raphy,  NT  exegesis  (“Jesus  the  Galilean,”  the  Palm  Sunday  “colt,”  oral  and 
non-oral  in  Paul),  early  Church  history  (Zacharius  Rhetor’s  Life  of  Severus, 
early  liturgy,  orthodoxy  and  heresy),  plus  three  homiletic  essays  (on  Mt  5:44 
par.;  Mt  19:12;  Rom  13:1)  and  a  brief  life  of  H.  J.  Holtzmann. 

Bibel  und  Zeitgemdsser  Glaube,  Band  II:  Neues  Testament ,  ed.  J.  Sint,  S.J. 
(Klosterneuburg:  Klosterneuburger  Buch-  und  Kunstverlag,  1967,  cloth  180 
O.S.,  paper  141),  227  pp. 

The  late  Fr.  Sint  of  Innsbruck  gathered  the  various  contributions  of  this 
second  volume  of  papers  on  the  Bible  in  relation  to  a  mature  modern  faith.  K. 
Schubert  introduces  the  volume  and  offers  a  paper  on  Jesus’  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrin.  K.  H.  Schelkle  writes  on  Jesus’  infancy,  A.  Wurzinger  on  his 
eschatological  discourses,  H.  Schlier  on  Jn  6  and  the  Johannine  understanding 
of  the  Eucharist,  R.  Haardt  on  gnosis  and  the  NT,  J.  Gnilka  on  the  historical 
Jesus  and  the  Christ  of  the  present  in  Jn,  and  L.  Scheffczyk  on  kerygma  in 
ancient  speech  and  the  problem  of  its  expression  today.  The  volume  concludes 
with  J.  Sint’s  study  of  “Messianology  and  Eschatology — Christology  as  Escha¬ 
tology.”  A  separate  supplement  to  the  volume,  by  B.  Schwank,  O.S.B.,  describes 
Fr.  Sint’s  illness  and  death  in  Turkey. 

C.  Charlier,  The  Christian  Approach  to  the  Bible ,  trans.  H.  J.  Richards  and 
B.  Peters,  Deus  Books  (New  York — Amsterdam:  Paulist  Press,  1967,  paper 
$1.45),  299  pp. 

The  popularity  of  Dom  Charlier’s  introduction  to  the  Bible  remains  unabated, 
whence  a  new  paperback  edition  has  been  prepared  for  the  American  market. 
No  changes  or  additions  have  been  incorporated  [cf.  NT  A  3,  p.  113]. 

O.  Cullmann,  Vortrdge  und  Aufsatze  1925-1962 ,  ed.  K.  Frohlich  (Tubingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck;  Zurich:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1966,  cloth  DM  58,  paper  54),  723  pp. 
Indexed. 

More  than  40  articles  by  the  renowned  Basel  NT  professor  are  gathered  in 
this  volume,  divided  into  9  sections  which  reveal  the  breadth  of  C’s  accomplish- 
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ments:  hermeneutics,  John  and  the  Synoptics,  common  trends  of  Judaism  and 
primitive  Christianity,  eschatology,  early  Christian  ethical  problems,  ancient 
Christian  worship,  patristics,  inter-confessional  dialogue  and  several  bio¬ 
graphical  pieces,  including  a  1960  autobiographical  sketch.  The  majority  of  the 
articles  appear  here  in  German  for  the  first  time.  There  is  also  a  bibliography 
of  C’s  published  books. 

G.  de  Broglie,  S.J.,  Les  signes  de  credibility  de  la  Revelation  chretienne}  Je 
sais,  je  crois,  lere  partie  9  (Paris:  A.  Fayard,  1964,  paper  5.75  F),  160  pp. 

In  this  brief  apologetic  treatise  for  the  general  reader  Fr.  de  Broglie,  for 
many  years  professor  in  Rome  and  Paris,  studies  first  the  epistemological  ques¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  through  signs.  He  then  discusses  some  of  the  traditionally 
fundamental  signs  of  credibility  (affirmation  of  salvation,  excellence  of  teach¬ 
ing,  admirable  effects  of  grace)  and  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  criteria 
of  miracle  and  prophecy. 

M.  de  Tuya,  O.P.,  and  J.  Salguero,  O.P.,  Introduccion  a  la  Biblia.  Inspiracion 
biblica.  Canon.  Texto.  Versiones,  Biblioteca  de  autores  cristianos  262  (Madrid: 
Editorial  catolica,  1967,  cloth  140  ptas.,  plastic  160),  xx  and  615  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies. 

A  complete  volume  of  the  B.A.C.  series  has  been  given  over  to  introductory 
questions  of  biblical  research.  The  exposition  follows  a  more  traditional  Cath¬ 
olic  line  of  development  with  much  attention  given  to  authoritative  magisterial 
pronouncements,  especially  on  inspiration.  A  full  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “erroneous”  theories  on  the  nature  of  inspiration  and  over  100  pages  are 
devoted  to  inerrancy.  The  whole  second  half  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with 
canon,  texts  and  versions. 

Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  de  la  Bible  (Turnhout — Paris:  Brepols,  1960,  700 
Bel.  fr.),  xv  pp.,  1966  cols.,  32  plates,  44  figs.,  map.  Bibliographies. 

For  the  French  version  of  the  very  popular  Dutch  Bijbels  Woordenboek,  ed. 
A.  van  den  Born,  the  second  edition  [1954-1957]  was  chosen  and  no  alterations 
in  text,  pictures,  etc.,  were  attempted,  though  the  bibliographies  were  brought 
up  to  date.  The  dictionary  includes  full  data  on  all  personal  and  place  names 
mentioned  in  the  NT  and  many  from  the  OT,  biblical  flora  and  fauna,  daily 
life  in  biblical  times,  economic,  political  and  social  institutions  of  both  OT  and 
NT,  the  evolution  of  religious  ideas  and  institutions  and  the  customary  data  on 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  For  the  English  version,  cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  279. 

E.  Dinkler,  Signum  Crucis.  Aufsdtze  zum  Neuen  Testament  und  zur  Christ- 
lichen  Archdologie  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1967,  cloth  DM  41,  paper  36), 
viii  and  404  pp.,  15  plates,  8  figs.  Indexed. 

From  a  considerable  variety  of  inaccessible  sources  Dinkier,  professor  of 
biblical  theology  at  Heidelberg,  has  collected  14  of  his  previously  published 
articles,  to  which  he  has  added  a  new  one  on  early  Christian  monuments.  The 
first  four  treat  various  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  [cf.,  e.g. 
§  10-723],  and  a  study  of  2  Cor  1:21  f.  supplements  these.  An  article  on  the 
bema  at  Corinth  (Acts  18:12-17)  is  also  primarily  archaeological.  In  addition 
there  are  studies  on  the  authority  and  criticism  of  the  Bible,  Pauline  ethics 
(1  Cor  6:1-11),  predestination  in  Rom,  H.  Schlier’s  commentary  on  Gal,  Jesus’ 
Messianism,  early  Christian  understanding  of  history,  etc.  The  papers  span 
the  years  from  1941  to  1965  and  several  of  them  have  brief  supplements  treat¬ 
ing  recent  literature  on  the  given  problem. 
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Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  Bibelwissenschaft  und  Grenzgebiete.  In¬ 
ternational  Review  of  Biblical  Studies.  Revue  Internationale  des  Etudes  Bi~ 
bliques,  Band  XIII,  1966/67,  ed.  F.  Stier  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1967, 
paper  DM  68  or  $17.00),  xiii  and  334  pp. 

Almost  2250  articles  on  biblical  and  related  topics,  culled  from  some  400 
periodicals,  monograph  series,  Festschriften,  etc.,  make  up  this  year’s  IZBG 
which  covers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  material  published  through  1965. 
Prof.  Stier  and  his  86  collaborators  provide  a  comprehensive  work  tool  for 
biblical  scholars  which  covers  all  the  areas  of  biblical  research  and  numerous 
related  areas. 

y~ 

O.  Kaiser  and  W.  G.  Kummel,  Exegetical  Method.  A  Student's  Handbook, 
trans.  E.  V.  N.  Goetchius  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1967,  paper  $2.95),  95 

pp. 

In  translating  the  little  handbook  of  Kaiser  and  Kummel  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p. 
457],  Prof.  Goetchius  has  added  a  great  deal  of  material  to  the  notes  and  has 
omitted  the  brief  essay  by  G.  Adam  as  not  applicable  to  American  students. 

G.  E.  Ladd,  The  New  Testament  and  Criticism  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerd- 
mans,  1967,  $3.95),  222  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author  believes  that  an  evangelical  biblical  criticism  is  necessary  to 
heal  the  consequences  of  the  fundamentalist-modernist  controversy  and  to  this 
end  his  book  explores  for  evangelical  and  conservative  readers  “the  validity 
and  necessity  of  a  proper  biblical  criticism.”  He  discusses  various  modes  of 
criticism  currently  in  vogue:  textual,  linguistic,  literary,  form,  historical  and 
comparative  religion.  The  author  is  professor  of  NT  exegesis  and  theology  at 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Laval  Theologique  et  Philosophique.  Index.  Volumes  I — XX,  1945-1964 
(Quebec:  Presses  de  l’Universite  Laval,  1967),  not  paginated. 

A  detailed  topical  index  including  a  brief  resume  of  each  topic  and/or  article 
and  fully  cross-referenced,  this  computerized  index  of  20  volumes  of  LavTheol 
Phil  also  includes  complete  author  and  title  indexes. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Phenomenon  of  the  New  Testament.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Implications  of  Certain  Features  of  the  New  Testament,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  Second  Series  1  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  paper  $2.85),  viii  and 
120  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  David  S.  Schafif  lectures,  delivered  at  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary  in  1966,  the  chapters  of  this  book  cover  some  odd  problems  not  always 
treated  by  exegetes  but  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  “phenomenon” 
we  call  the  NT.  First,  “The  Sect  of  the  Nazarenes,”  which  argues  “that  there 
was  nothing  to  discriminate  Christians  initially  from  any  other  Jews  of  their 
day  except  their  convictions  about  Jesus.”  The  second  chapter  considers  the 
Christians’  “extraordinary  conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  corporate, 
a  more-than-individual  personality.”  In  the  two  subsequent  chapters  M  treats 
the  argument  from  the  continuity  between  “the  Jesus  of  history”  and  “the 
Lord  of  faith.”  Two  previously  published  papers  have  been  appended:  (1)  an 
inquiry  into  the  use  and  limitations  of  the  theme  of  vindication  in  the  NT  and 
(2)  “The  Intention  of  the  Evangelists.” 
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The  New  Scofield  Reference  Bible  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1967, 
$7.25),  xvi  and  1392  pp.,  Index  192  pp.,  9  maps. 

Based  on  the  1909  Scofield  Reference  Bible  (rev.  1917),  long  a  favorite  of 
evangelical  groups,  this  new  revision  by  a  committee  of  nine  distinguished 
evangelical  Bible  scholars  under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  Schuyler  English, 
uses  the  KJV  as  its  basic  text,  but  replaces  many  archaisms  with  more  modern 
synonyms.  It  includes  such  features  as  a  system  of  self-pronunciation,  an  en¬ 
larged  chain-reference  system,  numerous  revised  and  additional  explanatory 
notes,  a  188-page  concise  concordance  and  a  set  of  new  colored  Oxford  Bible 
maps.  The  revision  was  12  years  in  the  making. 

The  New  Testament  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Confraternity  Version ,  with  introduc¬ 
tions  and  annotations  by  J.  A.  Grispino,  S.M.,  An  Angelus  Book  (New  York: 
Guild  Press,  1967,  paper  $1.25),  xiv  and  860  pp.,  maps. 

Fr.  Grispino’s  edition  of  the  NT  uses  the  Catholic  Confraternity  translation 
(1941)  buttressed  by  a  wealth  of  explanatory  notes,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  which 
make  up  a  third  of  the  volume.  The  notes  draw  upon  and  present  for  the  general 
reader  the  major  trends  of  recent  Catholic  exegesis  (e.g.,  Laurentin  on  Lk  1 — 2, 
Lyonnet  on  Rom,  Feuillet  on  Apoc).  The  editor  has  taught  Scripture  at  the 
Marist  College  and  at  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

G.  Olingdahl,  Svenska  Bibelillustrationer.  Textillustrationer  till  Nya  testa¬ 
ment  et  i  svenska  biblar  samt  i  svensk  andakts-  och  gudstjdnstlitteratur,  Sym- 
bolae  Biblicae  Upsalienses  18  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  1966),  42  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

In  this  brief  supplement  to  SvenskExegArs  31  (’66),  also  available  separately, 
the  author  has  listed,  categorized  and  tabulated  the  MS  illustrations  of  the  NT 
appearing  in  numerous  Swedish  editions  of  the  Bible.  Complete  bibliographical 
data  is  also  supplied. 

H.  M.  Teeple,  They  Searched  for  Truth,  Illustrated  Lecture  NT3  (privately 
published  by  the  author  [400  Main  St.,  Evanston,  Ill.  60202]  1967,  $10.00),  15 
black  &  white  slides,  15-page  lecture  text. 

Intended  as  an  introductory  lecture  for  NT  survey  courses,  T’s  lecture  covers 
key  figures  in  hermeneutics  and  textual  criticism  who  were  pioneers  of  the 
historical  approach  to  the  NT:  Erasmus,  Tischendorf,  Bengel,  Calvin,  Grotius, 
Deissmann,  Lightfoot,  etc.  The  lecture  is  a  sequel  to  his  two  previous  slide 
lectures  produced  in  1961:  NT1  Greek  Nezv  Testament  Manuscripts  (22  color 
slides,  11 -page  text)  and  NT2  Variants  in  the  Text  (21  color  slides,  10-page 

text),  and  the  three  are  complemented  by  his  1962  pair:  A1  Ancient  Tomb 

Paintings  (20  color  slides,  4-page  text)  and  A2  Christian  Catacomb  Frescoes 
(22  color  slides,  8-page  text).  The  author,  formerly  a  professor  of  NT  inter¬ 
pretation,  is  presently  Senior  Asst.  Reference  Librarian  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  ed.  G.  Friedrich,  Band 
VIII  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  paper  DM  5.80  each). 

Lieferung  5  (Bogen  17-20),  typos — hydor  (1966),  pp.  257-320. 

Lieferung  6  (Bogen  21-24),  hydor — huios  (1967),  pp.  321-384. 

The  new  fascicles  of  TWNT  contain  several  major  articles:  huios — huio- 
thesia  (50  pp. ;  to  be  continued)  in  which  Schweizer  and  Lohse  handle  the  NT 
sections.  Schrage’s  article  on  typhlos — typhlod  runs  for  25  pp.  and  Bertram’s 
contribution  on  hybris  and  cognates  for  13.  Briefer  articles  cover  typos  (con¬ 
tinued  from  previous  fascicle)  by  Goppelt,  typto  by  Stahlin,  hygies — hygiaino 
by  Luck  and  hydor  by  Goppelt. 
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GOSPELS— ACTS 

J.  Blinzler,  Johannes  und  die  Synoptiker.  Ein  Forschungshencht,  Stuttgarter 
Bibelstudien  5  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1965,  paper  DM  5.80),  100 
pp.  Indexed. 

From  the  obvious  similarities  and  differences  between  Jn  and  the  Synoptics, 
B  moves  on  to  ask  how  much  of  the  Synoptics  John  knew,  then  investigates  the 
purpose  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  its  historicity. 
The  book  is  a  survey  of  recent  Johannine  studies  prepared  to  orient  German 
Scripture  professors  at  a  convention  held  at  Passau  in  1965. 

S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  Jesus  and  the  Zealots.  A  Study  of  the  Political  Factor  in 
Primitive  Christianity  (Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press,  1967,  55  s.), 
xvi  and  413  pp.,  13  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

As  a  sequel  to  his  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church  (2nd  ed. ; 
London,  1957),  B  attempts  to  answer  the  question,  “Why  did  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Judaea  decide  to  execute  Jesus  for  sedition?”  After  an  initial  chapter 
pointing  out  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  recent  attempts  at  its  solution, 
he  surveys  what  is  currently  known  of  the  Zealots  (including  recent  research  on 
Masada)  and  the  Jewish  resistance  movement  of  the  1st  century.  He  is  then 
in  a  position  to  assess  the  Markan  apologetical  interpretation  of  the  crucifixion 
and  its  subsequent  elaboration  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  B  concludes  that  Jesus 
himself  was  probably  not  a  Zealot  nor  part  of  the  Zealot  resistance  but  that  his 
inclusion  of  Simon  the  Zealot  among  his  followers  indicates  “that  the  profession 
of  Zealot  principles  and  aims  was  not  incompatible  with  intimate  participation” 
in  his  mission.  An  appendix  discusses  the  Testimonium  Flavianum  in  Josephus. 

D.  Crossan,  O.S.M.,  The  Gospel  of  Eternal  Life.  Reflections  on  the  Theology 
of  St.  John ,  Impact  Books  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1967,  $4.50),  xvi  and  180  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  author  of  this  commentary  on  the  Johannine  corpus  is  presently  pursuing 
further  study  at  the  fLcole  Biblique.  He  opens  the  book  with  a  consideration  of 
the  identity  and  character  of  the  Johannine  author  and  then  commences  with  a 
commentary  on  1  Jn  which  he  characterizes  as  a  “prologue  to  the  Gospel  of 
eternal  life.”  The  heart  of  the  book  is  his  interpretation,  pericope  by  pericope, 
of  Jn,  followed  in  turn  by  an  exposition  of  the  Apoc  as  “the  epilogue  to  the 
Gospel  of  eternal  life.”  Integrated  into  his  discussion  of  each  are  questions  of 
structure,  outline,  literary  form,  redactional  elements,  etc. 

H.-J.  Degenhardt,  Lukas — Evangelist  der  Armen.  Besitz  und  Besitzverzicht  in 
den  lukanischen  Schriften.  Eine  traditions-  und  redaktionsgeschichtliche  Unter- 
suchung  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1965,  paper  DM  29.80),  256  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Based  on  his  1964  dissertation  (Wurzburg),  this  exegetical  investigation  by 
D  concerns  the  Lukan  attitude  toward  possessions  and  their  renunciation.  It 
opens  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  poor  in  the  OT  and  the  meaning  of  mathetes  in 
the  Lukan  writings.  The  author  then  examines  in  detail  the  relevant  passages 
from  the  Gospel  and  Acts.  An  excursus  treats  the  question  of  property  at 
Qumran  and  in  early  Christian  communities.  In  his  conclusion,  D  distinguishes 
Jesus’  advice  from  Luke’s  redactional  observations  and  points  out  the  place  of 
charitable  donations  in  a  Christian  community. 

H.  Flender,  St.  Luke:  Theologian  of  Redemptive  History ,  trans.  R.  H.  &  I. 
Fuller  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1967,  $4.95),  xii  and  179  pp.  Indexed. 

The  English  version  of  F’s  recent  Heil  und  Geschichte  in  der  Theologie  des 
Lukas  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  280]  introduces  no  changes  or  additions.  The  author 
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argues  that  Luke’s  dialectical  methodology  gives  an  insight  into  his  theology. 
Both  the  Gospel  and  Acts  are  treated  in  detail  with  constant  reference  from 
Acts  back  to  the  Gospel. 

E.  D.  Freed,  Old  Testament  Quotations  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Supplements  to 
NovTest  11  (Leiden:  Brill,  1965,  18  gld.),  xiv  and  130  pp. 

The  method  F  follows  in  studying  the  OT  citations  in  Jn  is  to  (1)  quote  the 
passage,  its  immediate  context,  its  NT  and  OT  parallels  (MT  and  LXX)  and 
any  other  parallels  (from  Qumran  and  the  targums),  (2)  survey  the  views  of 
other  exegetes  on  the  passage  and  on  its  use  by  Jn,  (3)  discuss  the  quotation  in 
its  Johannine  context,  and  (4)  draw  conclusions  about  its  source,  the  text  used 
and  its  place  in  Jn  as  a  whole.  “Quotations”  here  refers  to  what  are  apparently 
direct  citations;  merely  allusive  references  are  not  included.  F  concludes  that 
“it  is  impossible  to  classify  Jn’s  quotations  either  on  the  basis  of  text  used  or 
by  formulas  of  introduction.  .  .  .  There  is  really  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
Jn  used  testimonies  at  all.  .  .  .”  There  is,  further,  no  evidence  that  Jn  used  an 
underlying  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text.  Rather,  in  quoting  the  OT,  John  was 
“bound  by  no  rule  or  fixed  text,  testimony  or  other” ;  theological  motives  and 
ideas  were  his  primary  concern.  The  chapter  on  Jn  12:13-15  was  published  in 
1961  [cf.  §  6-816]. 

P.  Gaechter,  Die  literarische  Kunst  im  Matthdus-Evangelium,  Stuttgarter 
Bibelstudien  7  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1966,  paper  DM  5.80),  82 
pp.  Indexed. 

Following  much  the  same  lines  as  his  1964  commentary,  Das  Matthdus- 
Evangelium  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  464],  G’s  new  paperback  describes  for  a  more 
general  audience  the  peculiarities  of  the  Matthean  structure:  symmetry  and 
chiasmus  in  the  narrative  sections,  the  Passion  narrative,  Mt  18,  the  teaching 
and  parables  of  chaps.  12 — 13,  etc.  He  gives  the  reader  an  appreciation  of  both 
the  literary  artistry  of  Mt  and  the  complexity  of  the  exegete’s  treatment  of  it. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  John,  ed.  D.  D.  Runes  (New  York:  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Library,  1967,  $2.75),  vii  and  97  pp. 

The  title  page  of  this  new  edition  of  Jn  adequately  describes  its  purpose  and 
method:  “in  the  words  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  year  1611.  Edited  in 
conformity  with  the  true  ecumenical  spirit  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXIII, 
by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  The  message  of  Jesus  is  offered  here  without  adultera¬ 
tion  by  hate  and  revulsion  against  the  people  of  the  Savior.” 

K.  Gutbrod,  Die  Wundergeschichten  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Dargestellt  nach 
den  ersten  drei  Evangelien,  Biblisches  Seminar  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag, 
1967,  paper  DM  5.80),  70  pp. 

For  the  sake  of  teachers  of  religion  without  special  theological  training,  G 
outlines  the  question  of  the  Synoptic  miracles  under  four  headings:  (1)  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  miracle  stories,  (2)  how  and  where  they  are  to  be  classified 
in  Jesus’  work,  (3)  their  form,  content  and  purpose,  and  (4)  how  they  are  to 
be  handled  in  catechetical  instruction. 

E.  F.  Harrison,  John.  The  Gospel  of  Faith,  Everyman’s  Bible  Commentary 
(Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1962),  128  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  brief  exposition  of  Jn  for  “everyman,”  the  commentary  tries  only  to  “get 
at  the  essential  thought  in  each  section,”  without  drawing  out  practical  lessons, 
illustrations  or  applications  and  without  discussing  exegetical  problems.  H  is 
professor  of  NT  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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R.  A.  Harrisville,  The  Miracle  of  Mark.  A  Study  in  the  Gospel ,  A  Tower 
Book  (Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  1967,  paper  $1.50), 
128  pp.  Indexed. 

One  of  a  series  aimed  to  “bring  contemporary  theological  thinking  to  people 
without  theological  training,”  H’s  volume  explains  Mk  as  a  sermon  on  Christ’s 
death,  “which  has  as  its  main  theme  the  kind  of  material  we  find  in  Paul’s 
‘hymn’  in  Philippians.”  His  outline  and  commentary  follow  the  pattern  of  Phil 
2:6-11.  The  author  is  professor  of  NT  at  Luther  Theological  Seminary,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

W.  Henss,  D as  Verhdltnis  zwisclien  Diatessaron ,  christlicher  Gnosis  und 
(( Western  Text  erlautert  an  einer  unkanonischen  Version  des  Gleichnisses 
vom  gnadigen  Glduhiger.  Materialien  zur  Geschichte  der  Perikope  von  der 
namenlosen  Siinderin  Lk  7 ,  36-50,  Beihefte  zur  ZeitNTWiss  33  (Berlin:  A. 
Topelmann,  1967,  DM  22),  xi  and  62  pp.  Indexed. 

The  subtitle  of  this  brief  monograph  indicates  its  value  for  the  textual  history 
of  Lk  7:41-43.  Henss  starts  by  a  re-examination  of  the  variant  in  the  Old 
High  German  Tatian  and  its  possible  history.  He  then  examines  the  problem 
inherent  in  the  Lukan  context  itself  (7:36-50)  and  the  question  of  an  agraphon 
in  7:47,  with  a  subsequent  chapter  on  its  possible  relation  with  Rom  5:20b.  The 
Sophia-myth  is  seen  as  a  possible  background  for  a  Gnostic  interpretation,  even 
more  so  when  (chap.  7)  love  is  seen  as  an  expression  of  a  metaphysical  quality. 
The  author  is  finally  in  a  position  to  trace  the  influences  on  the  original 
Diatessaron  reading  which  led  to  so  many  variants  and  interpretations. 

M.  D.  Hooker,  The  Son  of  Man  in  Mark.  A  Study  of  the  background  of  the 
term  “Son  of  Man ”  and  its  use  in  St  Mark’s  Gospel  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K., 
1967,  38  s.  6  d.),  x  and  230  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Since  she  finds  the  recent  trend  of  Son-of-Man  research  (e.g.  A.  J.  B.  Hig¬ 
gins  and  H.  E.  Todt)  unsatisfactory,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
methodology,  Dr.  Hooker  proposes  and  carries  out  a  different  approach.  “We 
wish  to  study  the  impact  which  the  ‘Son  of  man’  sayings  make  when  we  look 
at  one  gospel — St  Mark’s.”  With  this  aim  in  view  H  first  studies  the  term  in 
Dan  7,  1  Enoch,  the  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha  (with  special  notes  on 
Qumran  and  rabbinic  material).  She  then  examines  each  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  term  in  its  Markan  sequence  and  concludes  with  observations  on  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  the  sayings  in  their  Markan  setting,  finding  there  a  logical  and 
coherent  pattern.  The  final  two  sections  deal  with  Jesus’  use  of  the  term  and 
his  own  self-understanding. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Prayers  of  Jesus,  trans.  J.  Bowden  et  ah,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  Second  Series  6  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1967,  paper  $3.95),  124 
pp.  Indexed. 

Four  of  the  articles  from  Abba,  J’s  collected  writings  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  429], 
have  been  translated  for  this  new  volume.  Three  of  them  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  English:  the  study  of  “Abba”  [more  detailed  and  documented  than  the 
version  in  The  Central  Message  of  the  New  Testament  (cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  441)], 
that  on  daily  prayer  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  brief 
note  on  characteristics  of  the  ipsissima  vox  Jesu.  The  fourth  article,  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  appeared  in  English  as  a  pamphlet  in  1964  [cf.  NT  A  8,  pp.  477- 
478]. 
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J.  Lambrecht,  S.J.,  Die  Redaktion  der  Markus-Apokalypse.  Literarische  Ana¬ 
lyse  und  Strukturuntersuchung,  Analecta  Biblica  28  (Rome:  Papstliches  Bibel- 
institut,  1967,  paper  5,700  Lire  or  $9.50),  xxix  and  321  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed. 

The  long-disputed  questions  concerning  Mk  13,  especially  the  problems  of 
structure  and  authorship,  form  the  subject  matter  of  L’s  doctoral  dissertation 
(Rome,  1966).  He  limits  himself  rigorously  to  the  canons  of  literary  criticism: 
investigating  the  vocabulary  and  analyzing  the  style  (of  both  the  individual 
verses  and  the  whole  discourse)  and  redactional  criticism:  repeated  questioning 
of  each  section  of  the  discourse  to  discern  what  is  Markan.  Each  verse  and  each 
sub-section  of  a  verse  are  painstakingly  analyzed,  and  the  work  leads  L  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  “structured”  unity  of  Mk  13  must  in  all  probability  be  linked 
with  the  name  of  the  Evangelist  as  its  author.  Prof.  Lambrecht  is  on  the  Jesuit 
Theological  Faculty  at  Heverlee-Louvain. 

D.  Lazzarato,  La  Passione  di  Cristo  (illustrazione  storico-giuridica  del  testo 
evangelico )  (2nd  ed. ;  Rome:  Edizioni  Paoline,  1964),  476  pp.  Indexed. 

A  canon  lawyer  by  training  and  profession,  but  one  who  for  many  years  has 
been  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  Gospels,  L  composed  in  1952  a 
chronology  of  Jesus’  life  ( Chronologia  Christi).  Chronological  questions  and 
juridical  aspects  of  the  trials  hence  receive  prominent  treatment.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  combines  a  great  amount  of  material  from  exegetes,  historians,  rabbinic 
scholars,  etc.,  with  reflections  from  the  Fathers  and  with  theological  and  devo¬ 
tional  observations. 

P.  Lebeau,  S.J.,  Le  vin  nouveau  du  royaume.  Etude  exegetique  et  patristique 
sur  la  Parole  eschatologique  de  Jesus  a  la  Cene,  Museum  Lessianum,  section 
biblique  No.  5  (Paris — Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1966,  paper  27  F  or  $7.15), 
319  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  discussion  of  Mt  26:29  by  a  professor  at  the  Jesuit  Theological  College, 
Saint- Albert-de-Louvain,  is  in  three  parts:  (1)  an  examination  of  the  sacred 
banquet  and  the  wine  of  the  kingdom  in  the  light  of  the  OT  and  Qumran,  (2) 
an  exegesis  of  the  logion  based  on  literary  criticism  and  the  ecclesiological 
significance  of  the  cup  in  the  early  Christian  Eucharist,  (3)  a  detailed  literary 
and  theological  analysis  of  the  patristic  texts  of  the  first  six  centuries  on  the 
sayings  of  Jesus,  many  of  which  are  published  here  for  the  first  time  in  French. 
L  concludes  that  Jesus  meant  these  words  to  indicate  that  the  liturgical  use  of 
wine,  which  contemporary  Judaism  associated  with  a  coming  Messiah,  would 
henceforth  be  the  sign  that  the  age  of  eschatological  newness  and  of  table  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Messiah  was  effectively  inaugurated. 

S.  Legasse,  O.F.M.Cap.,  Uappel  du  riche  (Marc  10,  17-31  et  paralleles).  Con¬ 
tribution  a  V etude  des  fondements  scripturaires  de  Vetat  religieux,  Verbum 
Salutis,  collection  annexe  1  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1966,  paper  30  F),  295  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Though  the  subtitle  of  this  study  by  the  NT  professor  at  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Toulouse  might  indicate  a  Tendenz,  the  work  is  a  detailed  form- 
critical  study  of  Mk  10:17-22  parr.  It  opens  with  a  treatment  of  the  pericope  in 
Mk,  studies  its  eschatological  import  in  the  context  of  Mk  10:17-31  and  then  the 
Lukan  interpretation  (18:18-30).  The  second  part  of  the  book  approaches  the 
Matthean  version  of  the  Rich  Young  Man  episode  (19:16-22)  from  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  notions  of  perfection  and  detachment  in  Mt.  The  parallel  from 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  then  briefly  considered.  Finally,  L 
points  out  how  the  current  “theology  of  the  counsels”  justifies  itself  scripturally, 
without  necessarily  using  this  Synoptic  pericope  as  its  direct  foundation. 
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G.  Lohfink,  Paulus  vor  Damaskus.  Arbeitsweisen  der  neueren  Bibelwissen- 
schaft  dargestellt  an  den  Texten  Apg  9,1-19 ;  22,3-21;  26,9-18,  Stuttgarter 
Bibelstudien  4  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1966,  paper  DM  5.80),  101 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Based  on  a  lecture  delivered  to  teachers  of  religion  to  bring  them  up  to  date 
with  current  exegetical  aims  and  methods,  this  book,  by  a  student  of  R.  Schnack- 
enburg,  takes  several  problematical  texts,  indicates  how  previous  expositors 
would  have  interpreted  them  and  then  goes  through  in  great  detail  the  way  a 
modern  exegete  would  approach  them  step  by  step. 

L.  Palmer,  On  This  Rock  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1966,  $5.95), 
xx  and  307  pp.  Indexed. 

Because  Christian  scholars,  ministers  and  other  committed  individuals  have 
too  much  to  lose  in  revealing  to  their  various  audiences  the  major  theological 
flaws  of  theologians  and  exegetes,  P  sets  himself  the  task  of  exposing  the  fact 
that  the  real  Jesus  was  misrepresented  by  the  early  Christians,  especially  Paul, 
and  that  a  rediscovery  of  the  rock  of  truth  on  which  Jesus  forged  his  message 
will  enable  man  today  to  create  heaven  on  earth. 

P.  Ricca,  Die  Eschatologie  des  Vierten  Evangeliums  (Zurich — Frankfurt: 
Gotthelf-Verlag,  1966,  paper  15.80  Sw.  fr.),  196  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  this  1961  Basel  dissertation  the  author,  now  a  Waldensian  pastor  in  Italy, 
after  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  problem  and  chapters  on  the  eschatological 
event  ( telos ,  logos,  Messianic  signs,  Son  of  Man  and  judgment,  etc.),  the  last 
day  (Johannine  view  of  salvation-history,  parousia),  and  the  eschatological  nyn 
(Holy  Spirit,  faith),  concludes  that  the  Johannine  eschatology  is  a  “person¬ 
alized”  one  in  the  sense  that  the  time  from  Christ’s  Incarnation  to  his  end, 
which  embodies  and  includes  the  eschaton  and  introduces  it  into  history,  is 
controlled.  Jn’s  central  theme  is  the  historical  Jesus  and  his  significance  for 
men  of  all  time.  The  enduring  significance  of  Jesus  is  that  in  him,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Spirit,  all  the  realities  of  the  coming  time  are  made  present. 

E.  W.  Saunders,  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hallr 
1967,  $7.50),  xii  and  324  pp.,  13  figs.,  maps.  Indexed. 

Intended  as  a  text  for  NT  courses  on  the  college  level,  S’s  book  interprets 
Jesus’  career  within  the  context  of  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  early 
Church,  since  “Jesus  and  his  work  can  never  be  properly  seen  apart  from  the 
community  that  he  brought  to  life  and  that  preserved  the  memory  of  his  words 
and  deeds.”  Sufficient  documentation  and  reading  hints  are  provided  by  S  for 
the  book  to  be  used  also  in  seminaries.  The  author  is  dean  and  professor  of  NT 
interpretation  at  Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  Ill. 

G.  Schille,  Die  urchristliche  Wundertradition.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  nacli 
dem  irdischen  Jesus,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie,  I.  Reihe,  Heft  29  (Stuttgart: 
Calwer  Verlag,  1967,  paper  DM  5.80),  56  pp.  Indexed. 

In  a  brief  monograph  S  seeks  to  determine  whether  the  miracle  stories  are  a 
secondary  Hellenistic  tradition  and  whether  this  miracle  tradition  forms  an 
independent  unit.  He  opens  with  a  consideration  of  early  Christian  exorcisms 
in  the  face  of  recent  criticism,  then  studies  the  forms  in  which  the  wonder¬ 
worker  stories  are  presented  in  the  NT  and  finally  investigates  the  theological 
meaning  of  the  application  of  a  miracle  tradition  to  Jesus’  deeds. 
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H.  Schurmann,  Parole  del  Signore.  Messaggio  di  Gesu  sul  Regno  di  Dio . 
Sulla  base  della  tradizione  dei  Sinottici,  trans.  L.  Benna  (Turin:  Elle  Di  Ci, 
1967,  1,200  L),  439  pp.  Indexed. 

An  Italian  version  of  S’s  popular  Worte  des  Herrn,  translated  from  the  fourth 
(1966)  German  edition  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  276]  without  the  use  of  colored  type. 

E.  Schweizer,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus,  Das  Neue  Testament  Deutsch 
1  (11th  ed. ;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1967,  paper  DM  9.80),  231 
pp.  Indexed. 

In  the  first  major  revision  of  the  NTD  commentary  on  Mk  since  J.  Schnie- 
wind’s  1936  edition  (last  printing,  1963),  E.  Schweizer  presents  Mark  as  an 
author  who  made  a  decidedly  theological  contribution  to  the  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  Jesus.  Mark  finds  the  proper  means  of  understanding  Jesus’  work 
not  in  his  miracles  but  in  his  suffering  and  death,  and  his  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Who  is  Jesus?”  is  found  only  in  the  following  of  Jesus  and  in  life  with 
him.  Schweizer  includes  a  number  of  excursuses  on  such  topics  as  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  Messianic  secret,  the  parables  and  miracle  stories,  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  Passion  narrative,  the  Passover,  the  historical  question  of  Jesus’  trial,  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  conclusion  of  Mk 

E.  Schweizer,  The  Lord's  Supper  According  to  the  New  Testament ,  trans.  J. 
M.  Davis,  Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  18  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1967, 
paper  $.85),  xvi  and  48  pp.  Bibliography. 

For  this  translation  of  his  article  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  NT  from  RGG, 
S  has  revised  it  “both  in  the  interest  of  greater  clarity  for  a  more  general  audi¬ 
ence  and  in  order  to  bring  his  research  up  to  date.”  Some  new  material  has 
been  added  and  some  sections  rearranged. 

A.  J.  Simonis,  Die  Hirtenrede  im  J ohannes-Evangelium.  Versuch  einer  Analyse 
von  Johannes  10,1-18  nach  Entstehung,  Hintergrund  und  Inhalt,  Analecta  Bib- 
lica  29  (Rome:  Papstliches  Bibelinstitut,  1967,  paper  5,000  L  or  $8.50),  xix 
and  344  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  his  study  of  the  Good  Shepherd  pericope  in  Jn,  S  first  provides  a  struc¬ 
tural  and  literary  analysis  of  Jn  10  including  a  treatment  of  the  “dislocation 
theory.”  He  then  poses  the  exegetical  problematic,  especially  on  the  meaning 
of  paroimia,  before  attempting  a  partly  new  exegesis  of  the  pericope  in  two 
sections:  5:7-10  and  5:11-18.  The  author  finds  that  the  pericope  was  originally 
a  whole  whose  basic  imagery  is  definitely  from  the  OT  (Temple  theme)  and 
that  it  confirms  Jn’s  theological  presentation  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

A.  Smitmans,  Das  W einwunder  von  Kana.  Die  Auslegung  von  Jo  2,  1-11  bei 
den  Vdtern  und  heute,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  biblischen  Exegese  6 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1966,  cloth  DM  43.50,  paper  38),  vii  and  337  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  the  sake  of  modern  exegetes  faced  with  the  problem  of  interpreting  Jn 
2:1-11,  S  here  presents  a  survey  of  the  patristic  interpretations  of  the  pericope 
(in  the  East,  through  Severus  of  Antioch,  d.  538;  in  the  West,  through  Isidore 
of  Seville,  d.  636).  First  he  aligns  the  questions  facing  an  exegete  today:  the 
narrative  itself,  the  history-of-religions  background,  the  message.  Then  he 
presents  the  varying  interpretations  of  the  Fathers  on  almost  every  verse  and 
their  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Several  excursuses  study  the  use  of 
the  pericope  in  early  liturgical  sources  and  an  appendix  presents  the  literary 
problems  of  some  early  Latin  sermons  on  it.  The  volume  represents  S’s  1965 
dissertation  at  Eberhard-Karls-Universitat,  Tubingen. 
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W.  H.  Wuellner,  The  Meaning  of  “Fishers  of  Men,”  The  New  Testament 
Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967,  $6.95),  256  pp.  Indexed. 

A  careful,  in-depth  study  of  the  metaphor  “fishers  of  men”  leads  W  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  whole  question  of  fishing  in  biblical  times,  particularly  the  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  position  of  fishermen.  He  finds  that  they  were  men  of  more  than  adequate 
economic  standing  and  were  not  necessarily  unlettered  “simple  folk.”  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  term  “fishers  of  men”  in  non-Christian  traditions  gives  further 
support  to  the  thesis  that  adoption  of  the  term  by  Jesus  had  greater  significance 
than  we  usually  attach  to  the  metaphor  in  its  biblical  setting.  Appendixes  con¬ 
sider  the  philological  problems  and  the  question  of  fishermen  in  early  Christian 
iconography  and  patristic  literature.  Prof.  Wuellner  is  presently  Associate 
Professor  of  NT  at  both  the  Graduate  Theological  Union  and  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

R.  J.  Austgen,  C.S.C.,  Natural  Motivation  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Notre 
Dame,  Ind. :  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1966,  paper  $4.00),  viii  and  156 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  doctoral  dissertation  (Fribourg,  1963)  the  author’s  aim  is  to  “identify, 
expose,  and  defend  a  biblical  perspective  which  hitherto  has  incited  scant 
interest.”  The  work  opens  with  a  consideration  of  the  semantic  problem  of 
Pauline  terminology  seen  against  its  contemporary  background.  Each  chapter  in 
turn  (on  work,  worldly  possessions,  dietary  practices  and  the  canons  of  social 
behavior)  first  broaches  the  basic  language  problem  and  then  analyzes  the 
natural  motives  from  a  “common-sense  perspective.” 

J.  Bligh,  Galatians  in  Greek.  A  Structural  Analysis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  with  Notes  on  the  Greek  (Detroit,  Mich.:  University  of  Detroit  Press, 
1966,  $5.00),  239  pp. 

As  a  counterfoil  to  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  Paul  wrote  Gal  in  haste 
and  anger,  B  offers  an  analysis  of  its  structure  which  points  out  a  highly  skillful 
chiastic  arrangement.  “Within  the  primary  chiasm  there  are  three  large  ‘secon¬ 
dary  chiasms’;  and  each  of  the  three  secondary  chiasms  contains  three  ‘tertiary 
chiasms’  ....  Each  tertiary  chiasm  divides  into  two  or  more  ‘quartan  chiasms,’ 
and  within  these  there  are  several  smaller  chiasms  .  ...”  A  word-by-word 
examination  of  the  Greek,  including  B’s  observations  on  the  MS  tradition, 
accompanies  the  structural  analysis.  There  is  an  appendix  on  Paul’s  Antiochean 
discourse. 

J.  de  Fraine,  S.J.,  The  Bible  and  the  Origin  of  Man  (Staten  Island,  N.Y. : 
Alba  House,  1967,  $2.50),  x  and  85  pp. 

Though  concerned  primarily  with  the  teaching  of  Gen  in  this  brief  mono¬ 
graph,  translated  from  De  Bijbel  en  het  Ontstaan  van  de  Mens  (Antwerp, 
1956),  the  late  Fr.  de  Fraine  devoted  a  section  to  Rom  5:12-19  in  which  he 
points  out  that  “we  can  hardly  deduce  an  indisputable  argument  for  the  mono- 
genetic  descent  of  man,”  since  Paul  teaches  nothing  explicit  about  the  strictly 
individual  unicity  of  the  first  sinner.  A  similar  point  is  made  in  regard  to 
Acts  17 :26. 

T.  C.  de  Kruijf,  Het  Nieuwe  Testament :  De  Pastorale  Brieven  (Roermond — 
Maaseik:  Romen  &  Zonen,  1966,  paper  2.90  gld.),  126  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  treating  the  customary  introductory  questions  of  authenticity,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  situation  and  the  tradition  contained  in  the  Pastorals,  Prof,  de  Kruijf 
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provides  a  translation  and  verse-by-verse  commentary  in  which  he  is  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  briefly  pointing  out  genuine  exegetical  problems  as  with  relating 
the  teaching  of  the  Pastorals  to  the  modern  reader’s  life  situation.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  he  opts  for  the  pseudonymity  of  these  letters. 

J.  H.  Elliott,  The  Elect  and  the  Holy.  An  Exegetical  Examination  of  1  Peter 
2:4-10  and  the  Phrase  basileion  hierateuma,  Supplements  to  NovTest  12 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1966,  44  gld.),  xvi  and  258  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Can  a  strictly  exegetical  treatment  of  1  Pet  2:4-10  support  its  use  as  the 
classical  locus  for  the  doctrinal  slogan  “universal  priesthood  of  believers”  ?  In 
undertaking  such  a  study,  the  author’s  prime  concern  was  “the  structure,  con¬ 
tent,  and  import  of  this  pericope.”  Thus,  after  a  study  of  the  construction  of 
the  verses,  with  special  attention  to  the  lithos  tradition,  and  a  look  at  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  interpretation  of  Exod  19:6  in  both  the  OT  and  the  NT,  he  exam¬ 
ines  in  detail  the  verses  in  question  and  the  themes  of  election  and  holiness 
of  the  body  of  the  faithful.  He  draws  numerous  conclusions  from  his  exegesis, 
e.g. :  “ hierateuma  is  not  used  to  present  a  theory  on  priesthood  but  to  serve  the 
motifs  of  election  and  holiness.”  The  work  is  based  on  his  1963  dissertation 
(Evangelical  Theological  Faculty  of  Wilhelms-Universitat,  Munster).  The 
author  has  taught  at  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  and  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  where  he  is  now  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of  theology. 

F.  W.  Filson,  ‘ Yesterday !  A  Study  of  Hebrews  in  the  Light  of  Chapter  12, 
Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  Second  Series  4  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1967, 
paper  $2.35),  88  pp.  Indexed. 

“To  find  and  vindicate  a  new  approach  which  will  let  us  understand  better 
the  literary  form,  the  key  themes,  and  the  basic  unity  of  Hebrews,”  F  points 
out  a  fourfold  structure  in  chap.  13  and  then  indicates  how  ten  of  its  key  themes 
or  phrases  agree  with  chaps.  1 — 12.  He  concludes  that  chap.  13  is  an  integral 
part  of  Heb. 

D.  Georgi,  Die  Geschichte  der  Kollekte  des  Paulus  fur  Jerusalem,  Theologische 
Forschung  38  (Hamburg:  Herbert  Reich,  1965,  paper  DM  10),  102  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography. 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  chronological  problem  with  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  and  the  collection  of  Paul  for  Jerusalem  is  the 
subject  of  G’s  1962  Habilitationsschrift  (Heidelberg).  The  question  of  dating  is 
handled  in  an  appendix ;  a  second  appendix  treats  Philo’s  treatise  on  isotes.  The 
body  of  the  monograph  discusses  in  turn:  the  Jerusalem  “conference”  (A.D. 
48),  the  fate  of  the  Jerusalem  agreement  (48-53),  the  fresh  start  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  the  threatening  opposition  it  again  met  (53-54),  second  taking  up  of 
the  collection  (spring  and  summer  55),  the  letter  of  recommendation  for  Titus 
and  his  companions  (2  Cor  8),  the  encyclical  to  the  Achaian  communities  (2 
Cor  9),  the  conclusion  of  the  collection  and  organization  of  the  Jerusalem 
trip  (winter  55-56),  the  transportation  of  the  collection  and  its  outcome  (spring 
56  to  Paul’s  death). 

N.  Kehl,  Der  C hristushymnus  im  Kolosserbrief.  Eine  motivgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung  zu  Kol  1,  12-20,  Stuttgarter  Biblische  Monographien  1  (Stutt¬ 
gart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1967,  paper  DM  22),  180  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

Since  1951  on  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Pontifical  College  in  Poona,  India, 
the  author  of  this  doctoral  dissertation  (Innsbruck)  is  presently  teaching  at 
Innsbruck.  Following  up  a  long  interest  in  Gnosticism,  he  here  applies  himself 
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to  a  study  of  the  motifs  in  the  Col  hymn.  After  an  examination  of  the  structure 
of  the  hymn  and  its  redactional  elements,  he  investigates  the  notions  of  eikon, 
prototokos,  the  “Allmachtsformel,”  universal  reconciliation,  and  the  background 
of  each.  He  then  studies  their  interrelations  in  the  hymn  and  their  relation  to 
the  “heresy”  at  Colossae.  K  finds  the  basic  form  and  theology  of  the  hymn 
thoroughly  Pauline. 

K.  Kertelge,  “ Rechtfertigung ”  bei  Paulus.  Studien  zur  Struktur  und  zum 
Bedeutungsgehalt  des  paulinischen  Rechtfertigungsbe griffs,  Neutestamentliche 
Abhandlungen,  N.F.  3  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1967,  cloth  DM  42,  paper  38), 
vii  and  335  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Dikaiosyne  theou  in  the  Pauline  writings,  its  sources,  its  meaning  (forensic 
and  eschatological),  its  relation  to  faith,  baptism,  ethics,  etc.,  form  the  subject 
of  this  1964  dissertation  (Catholic  Theological  Faculty  of  Wilhelms-Universitat, 
Munster).  From  his  examination  of  the  pre-Pauline  sources  and  the  Pauline  use 
of  the  word,  the  author  concludes,  inter  alia,  that  (1)  Paul’s  use  of  the  term 
is  formally  and  to  some  extent  materially  dependent  on  late  Jewish  and  OT 
sources,  and  refers  to  the  action  of  God  upon  man,  (2)  it  has  eschatological 
overtones,  especially  in  Paul’s  use  of  it  to  indicate  the  recognition  of  the  new 
era  begun  in  Christ,  (3)  its  forensic  connotations  were  used  by  Paul  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  God’s  saving  action,  (4)  “justification  by  faith”  is  Paul’s  answer 
to  the  Jewish  assertion  of  “justification  by  works  of  the  Law,”  (5)  Paul’s 
teaching  on  justification,  while  not  systematized,  is  the  deepest  and  broadest 
theology  he  presents.  An  appendix  takes  issue  with  P.  Stuhlmacher’s  Gerech- 
tigkeit  Gottes  bei  Paidus  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  287]. 

R.  P.  Martin,  Carmen  Christi.  Philip pians  ii.  5-11  in  Recent  Interpretation  and 
in  the  Setting  of  Early  Christian  Worship,  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies, 
Monograph  Series  4  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1967,  $10.50),  xii  and  364  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Going  considerably  beyond  his  previous  monograph  on  Phil  2:5-11  [cf.  NT  A 
7,  p.  272],  Prof.  Martin  commences  his  new  book  with  a  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  carmen  Christi  in  early  Christian  worship  and  of  references  to 
hymnic  forms  in  subapostolic  sources.  He  then  examines  in  great  detail  the 
literary  form,  structure  and  authorship  of  the  Phil  hymn  and  the  main  lines  of 
20th-century  interpretation  (“ethical,”  Eucharistic,  and  the  views  of  M.  Dibelius 
and  E.  Kasemann).  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  a  detailed  exegetical  study 
in  view  of  recent  interpretations  (covering  pre-existence,  election,  incarnation, 
abasement,  exaltation,  universal  homage  and  the  Christological  confession). 
A  third  section  treats  the  hymn  in  its  lst-century  setting  (possible  Sitz  im 
Leben,  authorship  and  provenience,  essential  teaching).  An  appendix  offers  a 
brief  F  orschungsbericht  covering  the  years  1963-66. 

F.-J.  Ortkemper,  Das  Kreuz  in  der  V erkundigung  des  Apostels  Paulus. 
Dargestellt  an  den  Texten  der  paulinischen  Hauptbriefe,  Stuttgarter  Bibel- 
studien  24  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1967,  paper  DM  6.80),  109  pp. 
Bibliography. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  on  the  Pauline  theologia  crucis  studies  the 
cross  of  Jesus  as  (1)  the  end  of  the  Law,  from  Gal,  (2)  a  stumbling  block,  from 
1  Cor  1 — 2,  (3)  the  basis  of  the  saving  event  of  baptism,  from  Rom  6.  The  final 
chapter  brings  together  these  and  other  facets  of  Pauline  preaching  on  the 
cross  of  Christ  and  draws  some  practical  conclusions  for  modern-day  preachers. 
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M.  Rissi,  Alpha  und  Omega.  Eine  Deutung  der  Johannesoffenbarung  (Basel. 
F.  Reinhardt,  1966,  cloth  13.80  Sw.  fr.,  paper  9.80),  221  pp. 

A  popular  exposition  of  the  Apoc  by  the  author  of  Time  and  History  [cf. 
NT  A  10,  p.  426],  this  commentary  treats  the  book  in  three  sections:  (1)  the 
introduction  and  the  personal  letters  to  the  seven  churches:  chaps.  1 — 3,  (2) 
the  middle  section  containing  the  strange,  wild  figures:  4:1 — 19:10  and  (3)  the 
appearance  of  Jesus’  return,  the  condemnation  and  the  new  creation  of  the 
world:  19:11 — 22:21. 

A.  Sand,  Der  Begriff  e{Fleisch}>  in  den  paulinischen  Hauptbriefen,  Biblische 
Untersuchungen,  Band  2  (Regensburg:  F.  Pustet,  1967,  paper  DM  45),  x  and 
335  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

From  a  survey  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  term  “flesh”  since  the  time 
of  R.  Simon,  S  turns  to  its  use  in  the  major  Pauline  epistles  (bodily  substance, 
body,  the  whole  man,  the  manner  of  earthly  existence,  the  determination  of  sin- 
enslaved  man,  etc.).  He  then  compares  the  Pauline  usage  with  analogous  terms 
in  the  OT  ( bsr  and  related  terms;  the  LXX),  the  Greek-Hellenistic  world 
(philosophy,  Hellenism,  the  Corpus  Hermeticum) ,  Judaism  (non-canonical 
works,  Jewish  apocalyptic,  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  rabbinic  sources)  and  Hellenistic 
Judaism  (Philo  and  Josephus).  In  his  conclusion,  he  studies  the  theological 
meaning  of  “flesh”  in  its  relation  to  sin. 

B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Epistles  of  St  John.  The  Greek  Text  with  Notes  [1883] 
(Appleford,  Berks.:  Marcham  Manor  Press,  1966,  30  s.),  lxxvi  and  245  pp. 

Westcott’s  major  contribution  to  biblical  studies  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
his  commentaries  on  Jn  and  Heb.  Hence  his  commentaries  are  being  reprinted 
almost  a  century  after  their  first  appearance  for,  in  the  words  of  F.  F.  Bruce’s 
introductory  note,  “while  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  Westcott  nowadays,  we 
can  never  dispense  with  him.”  In  addition  to  W’s  own  lengthy  introductions  and 
his  detailed  notes  on  the  text,  there  is  a  20-page  contribution  by  Bruce  on 
“Johannine  Studies  since  Westcott’s  Day.” 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

O.  Betz,  Frag-wurdigkeiten.  Uberleg ungen,  Anregungen  und  Aufgaben  der 
Katechese  der  Gegenwart,  Schriften  zur  Katechetik,  Band  VIII  (Munich: 
Kosel-Verlag,  1967,  paper  DM  12.80),  215  pp.  Indexed. 

God,  Christ,  Church,  word  of  God,  and  man  are  the  central  themes  of  B’s 
popular  exposition  of  some  basic  questions  concerning  the  problems  of  modern 
catechetical  communication.  The  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  by  experts, 
edited  by  P.  Neuenzeit,  which  seeks  to  keep  catechists  informed  and  up  to  date. 

Burgense.  Collectanea  Scientifca  8  (Burgos:  Facultad  de  teologia  del  norte  de 
Espana,  1967,  paper  250  ptas.  or  $5.00),  459  pp. 

The  annual  of  the  former  Metropolitan  Seminary  of  Burgos  (now  linked 
with  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Vitoria  to  form  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
Northern  Spain)  has  six  articles  of  theological  and  historical  interest,  three 
brief  studies  of  Vatican  II  documents  and  numerous  book  reviews. 

N.  Clark,  Interpreting  the  Resurrection  (London:  SCM  Press,  1967,  9  s.  6  d.) 
128  pp.  Indexed. 

A  Baptist  minister  in  Amersham,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  adds  a  new 
volume  to  the  SCM  “Interpreting  .  .  .”  series.  He  writes  for  the  general  reader 
and  tries  to  point  up  some  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  current  debate: 
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historicity,  theological  presuppositions,  preaching  the  resurrection,  etc.  An 
American  edition  is  forthcoming  from  Westminster  Press. 

J.  Comblin,  The  Resurrection  in  the  Plan  of  Salvation ,  trans.  Sr.  David  Mary, 
S.N.J.M.  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Fides,  1965,  paper  $2.95),  176  pp. 

Originally  published  in  1959  [cf.  NT  A  5,  p.  244],  this  study  in  biblical  the¬ 
ology  now  appears  in  an  unaltered  English  version.  Proceeding  from  the  work 
of  F.  X.  Durrwell,  C  explains  the  place  of  the  resurrection  in  salvation-history 
and  points  out  its  centrality  in  today’s  belief. 

O.  Cullmann,  Salvation  in  History ,  trans.  S.  G.  Sowers  et  al.  (New  York — 
Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1967,  $6.50),  352  pp.  Indexed. 

The  English  version  of  C’s  Heil  als  Geschichte  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  128]  makes 
his  attempt  to  present  a  unified  biblical  answer  to  the  perennial  question,  “What 
is  Christianity?”  available  to  a  much  broader  audience.  After  preliminary  re¬ 
marks  on  the  hermeneutical  and  terminological  problems  connected  with  “salva¬ 
tion-history,”  he  describes  the  genesis  of  this  approach,  discusses  historicity, 
myth  and  the  time-dimensions  of  the  problem,  then  treats  the  NT  evidence  at 
length.  He  closes  with  a  chapter  which  tries  to  draw  some  conclusions  for  dog¬ 
matics. 

O.  Cullmann,  The  State  in  the  New  Testament,  The  Scribner  Library  SL  129 
(New  York:  Scribner’s,  1966,  paper  $1.45),  xi  and  123  pp.  Indexed. 

The  paperback  reprint  of  C’s  1956  study  of  the  relations  between  Christianity 
and  the  state  [cf.  NT  A  6,  p.  421]  introduces  no  changes  or  omissions. 

P.  De  Rosa,  Christ  and  Original  Sin,  Impact  Books  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1967, 
$3.95),  xi  and  138  pp.  Indexed. 

The  incarnation  and  original  sin  are  the  two  focal  points  of  these  chapters  in 
which  Fr.  De  Rosa  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  London,  summarizes  a  great  deal 
of  recent  scholarly  writing.  The  profession  “Jesus  is  God,”  he  writes,  has  im¬ 
mobilized  theology,  evacuated  areas  of  Christ’s  humanity  and  can  lead  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  neglect  of  the  Trinity.  The  human  consciousness  of  Christ  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  are  also  treated.  The  results  of  renewed  exegesis  and  the  changing 
world  view  brought  about  by  evolutionary  theories  lead  him  to  a  re-evaluation 
of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  Pauline  Theology.  A  Brief  Sketch  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J. :  Prentice-Hall,  1967,  paper  $1.95),  viii  and  88  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

An  extract  from  the  forthcoming  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary,  F’s  monograph 
is  intended  to  acquaint  students  with  the  major  themes  and  perspectives  of 
Pauline  theology.  From  an  introduction  to  the  Pauline  background,  the  author 
goes  on  to  treat  the  following:  Paul’s  gospel,  the  Father’s  plan  of  salvation- 
history,  Christ’s  role  therein,  effects  of  the  salvation  event,  man  before  Christ, 
man  in  Christ,  the  Church,  the  demands  of  Christian  living.  Each  section  is 
accompanied  by  references  to  current  scholarly  literature. 

K.  Han  hart,  The  Intermediate  State  in  the  Neve  Testament  (Franeker:  T. 
Wever,  1966,  paper  14.50  gld.),  248  pp.  Indexed. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  University  of  Amsterdam  in  1966  investigating 
the  NT  evidence  on  the  state  of  the  individual  between  his  death  and  the  con¬ 
summation  of  all  things  produces  a  negative  result.  A  survey  and  exegetical 
study  of  the  relevant  NT  passages  seen  against  their  contemporary  Jewish  back¬ 
ground  leads  H  to  conclude:  (1)  a  cosmological  interest  in  an  interim  abode 
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for  the  dead  is  lacking,  (2)  positive  knowledge  of  the  temporal  qualities  of  life 
eternal  as  compared  with  this  transitory  life  cannot  be  had  from  the  NT,  and 
(3)  the  NT  has  no  theory  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death  comparable  to 
those  in  Enoch  and  4  Ezra. 

E.  Kasemann  et  al.,  Distinctive  Protestant  and  Catholic  Themes  Reconsidered, 
Journal  for  Theology  and  the  Church,  Vol.  3,  Harper  Torchbooks/The  Cloister 
Library  TB  253  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1967,  paper  $2.25;  Tubingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck),  viii  and  164  pp. 

Of  particular  interest  to  NT  students  and  scholars  in  this  latest  issue  of  Journ 
TheolChurch  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  274]  are  the  articles  by  W.  G.  Kummel  on  paresis 
and  endeixis  [ ZeitTheolKirche  49  (’52)  154-167]  and  by  E.  Kasemann  on 
“Paul  and  Nascent  Catholicism”  [cf.  §  8-1028].  H.  Ott  and  F.  Buri  have  articles 
on  “non-objectifying  thinking  and  speaking”  in  theology;  G.  Ebeling  writes  on 
the  present-day  problems  of  Protestant  theology  and  on  “The  Hermeneutical 
Locus  of  the  Doctrine  of  God  in  Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas.”  H. 
Obermann  and  H.  Liebing  write  on  historical  theology. 

J.  Knox,  The  Humanity  and  Divinity  of  Christ.  A  Study  of  Pattern  in  Christol- 
ogy  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1967,  cloth  $3.75,  paper  $1.45), 
x  and  118  pp.  Indexed. 

Formerly  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  now  NT  professor 
at  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Southwest,  Austin,  Texas,  Prof.  Knox 
offers  a  two-part  study  of  Christology  in  which  he  first  treats  the  Christology 
of  the  NT,  its  structure  as  a  whole  and  the  pattern  of  its  development,  and  then 
proposes  how  the  contemporary  Christian  is  to  think  of  the  human  Christ  within 
the  meaning  and  relevance  of  the  structure  of  NT  Christology. 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.,  The  Pozver  and  the  Wisdom.  An  Interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1967,  paper  $2.95),  xvi  and  300  pp.  In¬ 
dexed. 

Fr.  McKenzie’s  highly  successful  volume  on  the  NT  and  its  theology  [cf. 
NT  A  10,  p.  147]  is  here  made  available  in  a  less  expensive  paperback  edition. 
No  alterations  or  omissions  have  been  made  for  this  printing. 

C.  Michalson,  Worldly  Theology.  The  Hermeneutical  Focus  of  an  Historical 
Faith  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1967,  $5.95),  xii  and  243  pp.  Indexed. 

The  late  Prof.  Michalson  was  a  systematic  theologian,  one  firmly  grounded 
in  the  evangelical  biblical  tradition.  This  posthumous  work  is  an  analysis  of  the 
theologies  of  such  scholars  as  K.  Heim,  Bultmann,  Heidegger,  H.  Ott,  Kierke¬ 
gaard  and  John  Wesley  and  their  concern  with  the  question  of  faith. 

A.  L.  Moore,  The  Parousia  in  the  New  Testament,  Supplements  to  NovTest 
XIII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1966,  42  gld.),  248  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Since  “a  real  and  extensive  impoverishment  must  follow  from  a  weak,  indif¬ 
ferent  or  uninformed  Parousia  hope,  or  from  the  abandonment — for  whatever 
reason — of  the  Parousia  expectation  altogether,”  the  author  has  subjected  the 
whole  parousia  question  to  restudy.  He  begins  with  the  background  to  the  NT 
expectation  and  then  discusses  consistent  eschatology  (A.  Schweitzer),  realized 
eschatology  (C.  H.  Dodd  et  al.)  and  Continental  demythologizing  (the  Bult¬ 
mann  school).  He  thereupon  suggests  “that  the  Parousia  hope  belongs  to  the 
very  fabric  and  substance”  of  the  NT  and  to  that  of  Jesus’  own  thought  and 
preaching.  He  subjects  the  question  of  imminence  to  lengthy  investigation  and 
finally  draws  a  number  of  conclusions  from  his  study  which  “show  how  directly 
relevant  the  Parousia  hope  is  for  the  life  of  the  church.” 
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W.  Mork,  O.S.B.,  The  Biblical  Meaning  of  Man ,  Impact  Books  (Milwaukee: 
Bruce,  1967,  $4.95),  xiii  and  168  pp.  Indexed. 

An  attempt  at  formulating  a  biblical  anthropology,  the  book  articulates  for 
modern  readers  the  meaning  of  the  flesh-soul-spirit  understanding  of  man  in  the 
Bible.  It  includes  sections  on  sarx  and  psyche  in  the  NT  and  three  chapters  on 
the  spirit  of  man  in  the  NT.  The  author  is  chaplain  at  the  Marion  Military 
Academy  in  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  has  taught  theology  at  several  institutions. 

G.  C.  Oxtoby,  Prediction  and  Fulfillment  in  the  Bible  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster  Press,  1966,  paper  $2.45),  159  pp.  Indexed. 

From  a  study  of  the  NT  uses  of  Scripture  and  a  survey  of  the  formation  of 
the  OT  canon,  Prof.  Oxtoby  turns  to  examine  the  notions  of  prophecy  and 
prediction  as  the  Bible  understood  them  and  then  investigates  the  key  categories 
of  fulfillment  (kingly  Messiah,  Son  of  Man,  ideal  prophet,  etc.).  He  concludes 
by  a  study  of  the  biblical  faith  of  the  Church.  Throughout,  he  is  careful  to  stress 
the  historically  determined  dimensions  of  both  OT  and  NT  “prophecies”  and 
“fulfillments.” 

J.  A.  Phillips,  Christ  for  Us  in  the  Theology  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  (New 
York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1967,  $6.50),  303  pp.  Indexed. 

A  comprehensive  investigation  of  B’s  Christology,  surveying  its  beginnings 
and  its  changing  character  due  to  his  response  to  his  historical  situation.  The 
study  has  little  direct  reference  to  the  NT  or  NT  research. 

W.  Popkes,  Christus  Traditus.  Eine  Untersuchung  sum  Be  griff  der  Dahingabe 
im  Neuen  Testament,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments,  Band  49  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1967,  paper  28.40  Sw.  fr.), 
317  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  theological  significance  of  the  NT  use  of  paradidonai  is  the  subject  of 
P’s  1965  Zurich  dissertation.  He  commences  with  a  survey  of  the  pre-NT  usage 
(OT,  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha,  rabbinic  sources,  Qumran,  Judaism, 
classical  Greece  and  Hellenism,  Josephus  and  Philo,  Gnostic  and  early  Church 
sources).  The  major  part  of  the  book  considers  the  NT  usage:  application  of 
the  term  (1)  in  general,  (2)  to  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus’  followers,  and 
especially  (3)  to  Jesus’  Passion.  In  concluding,  P  analyzes  the  history  of  the 
tradition  of  the  word  in  the  NT  and  its  theological  evolution  there. 

C.  Romaniuk,  Le  Sacerdoce  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament  (Le  Puy — Lyon: 
Xavier  Mappus,  1966,  paper  15.40  F),  238  pp. 

Commencing  his  examination  of  all  the  NT  texts  on  priesthood  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Jesus’  own  priestly  character,  R  then  investigates  the  NT  under¬ 
standing  of  the  priesthood  of  the  faithful.  The  greater  bulk  of  his  study  is 
devoted  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord’s  ministers  (the  disciples  and  apostles 
in  the  Gospels,  the  apostolic  mission  in  Acts,  Paul  and  the  Catholic  Epistles). 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that  in  the  NT  there  is  no  priesthood  except  by 
participation  (for  worship  or  mission)  in  Jesus’  own  priesthood. 

G.  Schille,  Die  urchristliche  Kollegialmission,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie 
des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  Band  48  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli  Verlag, 
1967,  paper  24  Sw.  fr.),  215  pp.  Indexed. 

What  do  the  NT  lists  of  rules  for  apostles  mean?  Do  the  groups  of  early 
missionaries  have  any  real  connection  with  an  institutionalized  missionary 
endeavor  and  the  ultimate  erection  of  a  hierarchy?  To  answer  such  questions  S 
investigates  the  Pauline  notion  of  “apostle”  in  the  light  of  recent  research  and 
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then  studies  the  variety  of  forms  in  the  NT  relevant  to  the  problem:  pre-Markan 
North  Galilean  list,  Jn  21:2-13,  the  various  lists  in  Acts,  the  possibility  of  such 
lists  in  the  Pauline  greetings  (Rom  16  parr.),  2  Tim  4:10  ff.,  etc.  He  then 
examines  the  lists  to  ask  if  they  are  tied  to  any  specific  location  or  if  they 
indicate  a  collegial  activity.  Next  he  studies  the  complex  problem  of  the  Twelve, 
the  history  of  early  missions  and  Byzantine  organization  and  finally  raises  the 
history-of-religions  question. 

W.  Schmauch,  ...  zu  achten  aufs  Wort.  Ausgeivahlte  Arbeiten,  ed.  W.-C. 
Schmauch  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1967,  paper  DM  18.80),  143 
pp.  Bibliography. 

Active  as  a  NT  professor  at  Humboldt-Universitat,  Berlin,  and  the  Ernst- 
Moritz-Arndt-Universitat,  Greifswald,  until  his  death  in  1964,  S  left  a  number 
of  mostly  unpublished  addresses  and  sermons  which  have  now  been  edited. 
There  are  articles  on  biblical  criticism  and  faith,  the  term  “apostle”  in  Paul, 
the  Phil  hymn,  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Mt  and  Mk,  the  problem  of  interpreting 
the  Passion  narratives  and  the  importance  of  the  structure  of  Mt  for  its  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  addition,  there  are  nine  sermons  by  S  and  a  bibliography  of  his 
works. 

A.  Schweitzer,  Reich  Gottes  und  Christentum,  ed.  U.  Neuenschwander 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1967,  cloth  DM  21,  paper  16.50),  xii  and  212  pp. 
Indexed. 

Before  his  death,  S  had  completed  the  MS  of  this  book  on  faith  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  from  the  Prophets  to  Paul.  It  presents  a  unified  view  of  his  theological 
thought  for  both  experts  and  general  readers.  The  book  considers  the  topic 
under  four  major  headings:  (1)  Prophets  and  late  Judaism  (before,  during 
and  after  the  Exile,  Daniel,  Jewish  and  Iranian  belief,  apocrypha  and  pseudepi- 
grapha),  (2)  Jesus  (ethic,  presentation  of  the  kingdom,  Messianic  conscious¬ 
ness,  secret  of  suffering),  (3)  primitive  Christian  belief  (ressurrection  and 
the  arrival  of  the  kingdom,  baptism,  Eucharist),  and  (4)  Paul.  The  work  does 
not  take  issue  with  more  recent  theological  problems  but  presents  the  final 
reach  of  a  major  theologian’s  development. 

R.  Slenczka,  Geschichtlichkeit  und  Personsein  Jesu  Christi.  Studien  zur 
christologischen  Problematik  der  historischen  Jesusfrage,  Forschungen  zur 
systematischen  und  okumenischen  Theologie,  Band  18  (Gottingen:  Vanden¬ 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1967,  cloth  DM  32,  paper  28),  366  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed. 

The  aim  of  the  studies  here  presented  by  S  (his  1966  Heidelberg  Habilita- 
tionsschrift )  is  to  make  accessible  for  dogmatic  Christology  the  positive  and 
negative  results  of  research  on  the  historical  Jesus.  The  first  major  section  of 
the  book  surveys  the  Leben-J esu-F orschung  movement,  then  states  the  theo¬ 
logical  function  of  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus  before  posing  its 
problematic  for  dogmaticians.  The  second  part  investigates  how  various 
dogmatic  systems  have  approached  and  handled  the  question.  The  final  section 
presents  the  Christological  problematic  of  the  question.  The  studies  are  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  greater  dialogue  between  exegetes  and  systematicians. 

A.  Strobel,  Kerygma  und  Apokalyptik.  Pin  religionsgeschichtlicher  und 
theologischer  Beitrag  zur  Christusfrage  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1967,  paper  DM  19.80),  206  pp.  Indexed. 

What  is  the  immediate  relation  between  apocalyptic  and  the  proclamation  of 
Jesus?  The  NT  professor  at  Erlangen  seeks  to  bring  together  a  number  of 
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factors  to  answer  the  question:  the  positions  of  leading  German  exegetes,  the 
question  of  Jewish  hope  before  Jesus  and  in  his  own  preaching,  the  Son-of-Man 
teaching  in  non-NT  sources,  the  “coming”  Son  of  Man  in  the  early  Christian 
hope,  the  apocalyptic  themes  of  “removal”  and  “evaluation,”  the  suffering  and 
risen  Son  of  Man  in  Mk,  the  question  of  an  apocalyptic  “term”  in  Jesus’  work 
and  in  the  early  Church,  echo  and  influence  of  contemporary  attitudes  toward 
the  “term,”  the  apocalyptic  meaning  of  the  cross  and  the  historical  problem  of 
the  Easter  event.  S  concludes  with  some  reflections  on  the  current  problem  of 
preaching. 

Vox  Evangelica  V.  Biblical  and  Historical  Essays  by  Members  of  The  Faculty 
of  the  London  Bible  College ,  ed.  D.  Guthrie  (London:  London  Bible  College, 
1967,  paper  7  s.  6  d.),  96  pp. 

This  year’s  collection  of  papers  from  the  London  Bible  College  includes  two 
articles  of  interest  to  NT  students:  G.  W.  Grogan  on  the  experience  of  salvation 
in  the  OT  and  the  NT,  and  D.  Guthrie  on  the  importance  of  signs  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

B.  W.  Anderson,  Creation  versus  Chaos.  The  Reinterpretation  of  Mythical 
Symbolism  in  the  Bible  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1967,  $4.95),  192  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  the  OT  presents  here  the  Nils  W.  Lund 
Memorial  Lectures  which  he  delivered  in  1965,  investigating  how,  in  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  chaos — creation  motif  from  the  religions  of  the  ancient  Near  East,  the 
biblical  writers  radically  reinterpreted  it  “so  that  it  is  now  used  poetically  in 
the  Scriptures  to  express  a  dramatic  conflict  in  which  man’s  existence  is  at 
stake.”  Though  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  the  OT,  both  the  NT  and  apocryphal 
works  are  given  considerable  attention. 

L.  Baeck,  The  Pharisees  and  Other  Essays,  Schocken  Books  SB  122  (New 
York:  Schocken  Books,  1966,  paper  $1.75),  xxv  and  164  pp. 

To  this  new  edition  of  essays  by  the  late  German  Jewish  leader  and  savant, 
K.  Stendahl  has  added  an  appreciative  introduction  outlining  B’s  life,  his 
relation  to  Harnack,  his  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  offering  observations 
on  the  essays  gathered  here  (especially  on  the  picture  of  Paul  in  “Judaism  in 
the  Church”).  The  other  essays  treat  tradition  in  Judaism,  the  origins  of  Jewish 
mysticism,  Greek  and  Jewish  preaching  and  world  views,  and  the  character  of 
Judaism. 

J.  Barbel,  C.SS.R.,  Christos  Angelos.  Die  Anschauung  von  Christus  als  Bote  und 
Engel  in  der  gelehrten  und  volkstilmlichen  Literatur  des  christlichen  Altertums. 
Zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Urpsrungs  und  der  Fortdauer  des 
Arianismus,  Theophaneia  3  (Bonn:  Peter  Hanstein  [1941],  1964,  cloth  DM 
42.50,  paper  38),  x  and  352  pp.  Indexed. 

B’s  major  dissertation  on  angels  and  Christology,  written  under  F.  J.  Dolger, 
is  now  of  increasing  importance  in  view  of  recent  studies  in  Gnosticism.  This 
reprint  adds  an  appendix  [from  Die  Engel  in  der  Welt  von  Heute  (Bosler 
Festschrift )  =  Liturgie  und  Monchtum,  Heft  21  (2nd  ed. ;  1960),  pp.  89-108] 
in  which  B  supplements  and  corrects  his  earlier  work  in  view  of  more  recent 
publications.  The  principal  concern  is  patristic  literature,  though  Philo,  the 
NT,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  etc.,  are  treated  in  the  opening  chapters. 
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A.  J.  Bellinzoni,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Writings  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Supplements  to  NovTest,  Vol.  XVII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1967,  24  gld.),  ix  and 
152  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  revision  of  B’s  doctoral  dissertation  (Harvard,  1963),  the  present  volume 
examines  in  detail  each  of  the  dominical  sayings  in  Justin  Martyr  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  parallels  in  the  NT  and  patristic  literature.  The  study  concludes 
that  Justin  quotes  not  from  memory  but  from  written  post-canonical  sources 
(except  for  Dial.  122,  1  and  Apol.  61,  4)  which  harmonized  parallel  material 
from  the  Synoptics;  Justin  shows  no  dependence  on  Jn;  the  harmonistic  texts 
Justin  used  had  great  influence  on  the  later  Synoptic  MS  tradition. 

W.  Blawatsky  and  G.  Kochelenko,  Le  culte  de  Mithra  sur  la  cote  septen- 
trionale  de  la  Mer  Noire,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans 
l’empire  romain,  VIII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1966,  paper  16  gld.),  36  pp.,  map,  17 
plates. 

The  somewhat  restricted  spread  of  Mithraism  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  syncretistic  nature  of  the  local  cult  from  the  1st  century  B.C. 
to  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.  are  the  subject  of  this  brief  monograph. 
The  volume  draws  heavily  on  Russian  archaeological  reports  and,  after  a  survey 
of  the  area,  centers  attention  on  three  Crimean  sites:  Panticapee  (near  Kretch), 
Charax  (A'i-Todor  by  Yalta)  and  Olbia  (near  Kherson).  The  authors  conclude 
that  the  cult  of  Mithra  had  but  a  limited  development  and  disappeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century. 

A.  Bonhoffer,  Epiktet  und  das  Neue  Testament  [1911],  Religionsgeschicht- 
liche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  X.  Band  (Berlin:  W.  de  Gruyter,  1964,  DM 
42),  xii  and  412  pp.  Indexed. 

The  modern  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  NT  to  its  Greek  background 
owes  much  to  German  research  within  the  last  century.  One  of  the  more  valu¬ 
able  monographs,  here  reprinted,  was  B’s  1911  investigation  of  the  relation  of 
the  Stoics,  particularly  Epictetus,  to  the  NT.  The  first  part  of  the  work  analyzes 
the  views  of  T.  Zahn  and  K.  Ivuiper  concerning  Epictetus’  dependence  on  the 
NT.  The  author  then  broadens  the  discussion  by  studying  the  dependence  of 
the  NT  (particularly  Paul)  on  the  whole  Stoa.  The  second  half  of  his  book  is 
a  detailed  study  of  words  common  to  Epictetus  and  the  NT  or  peculiar  to  one 
or  the  other.  Finally,  he  compares  the  more  important  religious  and  ethical 
principles  of  both  Epictetus  and  the  NT. 

A.  Buchler,  Studies  in  Sin  and  Atonement  in  the  Rabbinic  Literature  of  the 
First  Century  [1928],  Library  of  Biblical  Studies  (New  York:  Ktav  Publishing 
House,  1967,  $12.50),  xxxix  and  461  pp. 

One  of  an  extensive  series  of  reprints  of  Jewish  works,  this  volume  by  the 
late  London  scholar  treats  lst-century  rabbinic  notions  of  obedience  to  the 
Torah,  service  of  God  as  love  and  fear,  suffering,  the  social  dimensions  of  sin, 
atonement  by  sacrifice,  etc.  F.  C.  Grant  contributes  a  “Prolegomenon”  in  which 
he  assesses  B’s  work  in  its  relation  to  Christian  exegetical  trends  (especially 
Pauline  studies)  of  the  past  century. 

W.  D.  Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Some  Rabbinic  Elements  in  Pauline 
Theology,  Harper  Torchbooks  TB  146  (Rev.  ed. ;  New  York — Evanston,  Ill.: 
Harper  &  Row,  1967,  paper  $2.75),  xix  and  392  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  this  new  reprint  of  the  1955  revision  of  his  work  on  the  rabbinic  back¬ 
ground  of  Paul,  D  has  included  his  paper  on  “Paul  and  Judaism”  from  The 
Bible  in  Modern  Scholarship  (New  York,  1966)  which  surveys  developments 
since  A.  Schweitzer.  The  text  is  otherwise  unaltered. 
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B.  Frid,  Filip pusevang diet.  Inledning  och  oversdttning  frdn  koptiskan,  Sym- 
bolae  Biblicae  Upsalienses  17  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  1966),  45  pp. 

Appearing  as  an  integrally  bound  part  of  SvenskExegArs  31  (’66),  but  avail¬ 
able  also  as  a  separate  monograph,  F’s  work  is  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Philip  with  a  very  brief  introduction. 

M.  Guarducci,  Le  reliquie  di  Pietro  sot  to  la  Confessione  della  basilica  vaticana 
(Vatican  City:  Libreria  Editrice  Vaticana,  1965),  182  pp.,  43  plates. 

In  addition  to  G’s  description  of  her  investigation  of  the  “red  wall”  under 
the  Confession  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  finding  of  bones  there,  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  detailed  scientific  reports  on  the  osteological  study  of  the  skeletal 
remains,  the  petrographic  analysis  of  the  earth  samples  and  the  chemical  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  textile  fragments.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  in  both  color 
and  black  and  white. 

E.  J.  Kilmartin,  La  cene  du  Seigneur,  trans.  F.  Ferrier,  Paroles  de  Vie 
(Tours:  Marne,  1967,  paper  9.50  F),  192  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  translation  of  K’s  The  Eucharist  in  the  Primitive  Church  [cf.  NT  A  9, 
p.  442],  this  book  examines  the  OT  backgrounds  of  the  early  Christian  Eucha¬ 
rist,  the  words  of  institution,  1  Cor  10  and  11,  and  especially  Jn  6.  Three  brief 
concluding  chapters  treat  the  forms  of  early  Eucharistic  practice,  the  structure 
and  content  of  the  early  Eucharistic  prayer  and  the  problem  of  the  cup  in  the 
early  liturgy. 

H.  Langerbeck,  Aufsdtze  zur  Gnosis,  ed.  H.  Dorries,  Abhandlungen  der 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen,  Phil. -hist.  Klasse,  Dritte  Folge,  Nr. 
69  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1967,  paper  DM  34),  216  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexed. 

A  series  of  papers  on  various  aspects  of  gnosis  and  related  questions,  from 
which  the  late  Prof.  Langerbeck  intended  to  publish  a  book,  are  here  made 
available  to  scholars.  The  opening  chapters  are  on  the  problem  of  gnosis  as  a 
task  of  classical  philology  and  on  the  anthropology  of  Alexandrian  gnosis.  There 
follows  a  chapter  entitled  “Paul  and  Hellenism”  and  one  on  the  discussion  of 
the  theology  and  community  belief  in  the  Roman  congregation  in  the  years 
A.D.  135-165.  C.  Colpe  has  added  occasional  supplementary  notes  to  the  papers. 

R.  Meyer,  Tradition  und  Neuschopfung  im  antiken  Judentum.  Dargestellt  an 
der  Geschichte  des  Pharisdismus,  mit  einem  Beitrag  von  H.-F.  Weiss,  Der 
Pharis'dismus  im  Lichte  der  Uberlieferung  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  sachsischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Leipzig,  Phil. -hist. 
Klasse,  Band  110,  Heft  2  (Berlin:  Akademie- Verlag,  1965,  paper  MDN  8.30), 
132  pp. 

In  this  1963  lecture  before  the  Leipzig  Academy  Prof.  Meyer  examines  the 
origin  of  Pharisaism,  its  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  scholarship,  its  emergence  as 
a  political  party,  its  reaction  to  Sadducean  criticism  and  its  ultimate  victory 
during  the  turmoil  that  followed  the  demise  of  the  hierocracy.  Prof.  Weiss’ 
study,  which  occupies  a  third  of  the  book,  questions  whether  the  NT  fairly 
represents  Pharisaism  and  whether  the  NT  statements  are  due  to  an  enmity 
between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  or  due  to  later  pre-Gospel  developments. 

D.  Nestle,  Eleutheria.  Studien  zum  Wesen  der  Freiheit  bei  den  Griechen  und 
im  Neuen  Testament.  Teil  I:  Die  Griechen,  Hermeneutische  Untersuchungen 
zur  Theologie  6  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1967,  cloth  DM  19.50,  paper  15), 
xi  and  164  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  a  two-volume  investigation  of  eleutheria  and  its  cognates, 
this  volume,  N’s  1965  dissertation  (Philipps-Universitat,  Marburg),  opens  with 
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a  treatment  of  the  etymology  of  eleutheros  and  its  adjectival  use  in  the  Iliad. 
Subsequent  chapters  trace  the  often  polemical  evolution  of  the  term  through 
Solon,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Herodotus,  Euripides,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle 
and,  finally,  Epictetus  and  his  Cynic-Stoics.  He  points  out  the  thoroughly  non- 
theological,  fully  political  and  social  development  of  the  word-group,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  concepts  of  home  and  homeland. 

L.  Pernveden,  The  Concept  of  the  Church  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  trans. 
I.  &  N.  Reeves,  Studia  Theologica  Lundensia  27  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup, 
1966,  paper  40  Sw.  kr.),  340  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Extensive  and  detailed  exegesis  of  the  text  of  the  Shepherd  leads  P  to  an 
appraisal  of  its  ecclesiology  which  he  opens  with  the  idea  of  a  hidden  Church 
manifested  in  the  human  world,  an  idea  closely  linked  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  He  then  investigates  Hermas’  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
relation  to  the  Church.  How  man  becomes  a  member  of  the  Church  (preaching, 
teaching,  ministry,  baptism),  the  believer  in  the  Church  (servantship  to  God) 
and  the  problem  of  metanoia  are  the  subject  matter  of  the  subsequent  chapters. 
P’s  conclusion  finds  ecclesiology  to  be  a  key  to  the  Shepherd. 

S.  Sandmel,  Herod.  Profile  of  a  Tyrant  (Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1967, 
$5.95),  282  pp.,  map.  Indexed. 

Prof.  Sandmel  of  Cincinnati’s  Hebrew  Union  College  offers  a  full-scale 
expository  and  interpretative  life  of  Herod  which  stresses  his  intoxication  with 
power  and  the  various  intrigues  and  harassments  which  led  him  to  acts  of  mad¬ 
ness  in  order  to  preserve  his  power.  S  notes  in  a  postscript  how  his  study 
differs  from  previous  works  on  Herod  and  briefly  indicates  the  problem  of  using 
the  data  in  Josephus. 

R.  Schutz,  Johannes  der  Tdufer ,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testaments,  Band  50  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1967,  paper 
18.40  Sw.  fr.),  149  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  question  of  John  the  Baptist’s  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  into  which 
he  himself  was  not  baptized  is  the  topic  of  S’s  monograph.  He  handles  first  the 
prehistory:  John,  Zachary’s  son,  was  called  in  the  desert  to  announce  the  end 
time  and  to  work  as  Elia  redivivus.  He  then  examines  the  account  of  Josephus 
about  the  Baptist,  the  question  of  John’s  relation  to  the  Essenes,  his  use  of 
confession  and  baptism,  his  relation  to  Jesus,  etc.  The  study  also  considers  the 
question  of  how  the  NT  authors  rewrote  the  story  of  John  under  polemical 
pressure  from  Johannine  sects. 

S.  Zeitlin,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Judaean  State.  A  Political ,  Social  and 
Religious  History  of  the  Second  Commonzvealth,  Vol.  II:  37  B.C.E. — 66  C.E. 
(Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1967,  $7.50),  xiii  and 
465  pp.,  illustrated,  maps.  Indexed. 

The  Professor  of  Rabbinic  Law  and  Lore  at  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia, 
here  offers  the  second  of  three  volumes  on  the  Second  Jewish  Commonwealth  in 
which  he  treats  the  political,  religious,  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country 
from  Herod  through  his  successors.  The  first  part  concerns  the  monarch  and 
his  family  and  the  rise  of  Hillel  the  Elder.  The  second  part  describes  Herod’s 
successors,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Agrippa  I  and  the  beginnings  of  revolt  against 
Rome.  The  third  part  concerns  itself  with  social  and  religious  developments  at 
the  turn  of  the  era.  The  author  has  deferred  a  treatment  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
and  Gnosticism  to  the  third  volume  where  a  bibliography  and  a  more  elaborate 
index  will  appear. 
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ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Acta  Universitatis  U psaliensis 

5.  G.  Wrede,  Kyrkosynen  i  Einar  Billings  teologi  ( Die  Kirchenauffassung 
Einar  Billings  im  Rahmen  seiner  Tlieologie )  (Stockholm:  Diakonistyrel- 
sens  Bokforlag,  1966,  paper  48  Sw.  kr.),  347  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

6.  M.  Lundberg,  Jesuitische  Anthropologie  und  Erziehungslehre  in  der 
Fruhzeit  des  Ordens  ( ca .  1540 — ca.  1650),  trans.  B.  Kommer  (Uppsala: 
Almqvist  &  Wiksells,  1966,  paper  60  Sw.  kr.),  366  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

7.  A.  Jeffner,  Butler  and  Hume  on  Religion.  A  Comparative  Analysis , 
trans.  K.  Bradfield  (Stockholm:  Diakonistyrelsens  Bokforlag,  1966,  paper 
48  Sw.  kr.),  266  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Assemblies  du  Seigneur  (Paris:  Cerf,  1967). 

38.  C.  Floristan  et  al.,  Jeudi  Saint,  77  pp. 

56.  G.  de  Broglie  et  al.,  Fete  du  Sacri-Coeur,  107  pp. 

84.  J.  Dupont  et  al.,  Fete  des  saints  Pierre  et  Paul,  79  pp. 

96.  A.  Barucq  et  al.,  Liturgie  des  difunts,  95  pp. 

97.  P.  de  Locht  et  al.,  Les  noces  chritiennes,  95  pp. 

A  continuing  series  of  biblically  and  historically  oriented  popular  studies  of 
the  liturgical  feasts  of  the  year  and  other  liturgical  topics. 

C.  N.  Bent,  S.J.,  The  Death-of-God  Movement.  A  Study  of  Gabriel  Vahanian, 
William  Hamilton,  Paul  van  Buren,  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  Exploration  Books 
(New  York — Amsterdam:  Paulist  Press,  1967,  paper  $2.95),  viii  and  213  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

R.  J.  Bernstein,  John  Dewey,  Great  American  Thinkers  Series  (New  York: 
Washington  Square  Press,  1967,  paper  $.60),  ix  and  213  pp.  Indexed. 

G.  Blandini,  S.J.,  Peccato  originale  e  poligenismo.  Le  recenti  ipotesi  teologiche 
e  un  nuovo  tentativo  di  soluzione  (Forli:  Edizioni  di  Ethica,  1967,  paper  450 
L),  45  pp.  Bibliography. 

Concilium.  Theology  in  the  Age  of  Renewal  (New  York — Glen  Rock,  N.J.: 
Paulist  Press,  1967,  $4.50  each). 

Vol.  24.  Ecumenical  Theology:  The  Sacraments.  An  Ecumenical  Dilemma, 
ed.  H.  Kiing,  x  and  178  pp. 

Vol.  25.  Moral  Theology:  Understanding  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  ed.  F. 
Bockle,  viii  and  168  pp. 

Vol.  26.  Fundamental  Theology:  The  Evolving  World  and  Theology,  ed.  J. 
Metz,  viii  and  184  pp. 

H.  R.  Cook,  Highlights  of  Christian  Missions.  A  History  and  Survey  (Chi¬ 
cago:  Moody  Press,  1967,  $4.95),  256  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

O.  Eissfeldt,  Der  Komposition  der  Sinai-Erzahlung  Exodus  19 — 34,  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  sachsischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Leipzig,  Phil.-hist. 
Klasse,  Band  113,  Heft  1  (Berlin:  Akademie- Verlag,  1966,  paper  MDN  2.30), 
31  pp. 

L.  Evely,  Teach  Us  How  to  Pray,  trans.  L.  Bonin  (Westminster,  Md. — 
Toronto:  Newman  Press,  1967,  $2.95),  90  pp. 
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J.  D.  Frame,  Psychology  and  Personality  Development.  Case  Studies  in  Emo¬ 
tional  Problems  and  Their  Implications  for  the  Christian  Life  (Chicago:  Moody 
Press,  1967,  $3.95),  191  pp.  Published  by  Moody  in  1961  as  Personality  Devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Christian  Life. 

H.  Gunkel,  The  Psalms.  A  Form-Critical  Introduction,  trans.  T.  M.  Horner, 
Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  19  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1967,  paper 
$.85),  xi  and  50  pp.  Bibliography. 

G.  C.  Jones,  The  Church  Parking  Lot  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1967, 
paper  $1.75),  xi  and  97  pp.,  illustrated.  Indexed. 

H.  Le  Saux,  O.S.B.  (Swami  Abhishiktananda),  Une  messe  aux  sources  du 
Gauge  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1967),  91  pp.,  10  photos.  [=  The  Mountain  of 
The  Lord.  Pilgrimage  to  Gangotri  (Bangalore:  Christian  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Religion  and  Society,  1966).] 

E.  H.  Maly,  Prophets  of  Salvation  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1967, 
$4.50),  191  pp. 

G.  Martelet,  Amour  conjugal  et  renouveau  conciliaire  (Lyon:  Xavier  Map- 
pus,  1967),  48  pp. 

Sr.  R.  M.  McCormick,  M.M.,  The  Global  Mission  of  God's  People  (Mary- 
knoll,  N.Y. :  Maryknoll  Publications,  1967,  paper  $1.00),  90  pp.  Bibliography. 

F.  R.  McManus,  Sacramental  Liturgy  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1967, 
$5.50),  256  pp. 

J.  T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  The  Church  and  Contraception.  The  Issues  at  Stake,  Deus 
Books  (New  York — Amsterdam:  Paulist  Press,  1967,  paper  $.95),  vii  and  84 

pp. 

J.  Power,  S.M.A.,  History  of  Salvation.  Introducing  the  Old  Testament  (Staten 
Island,  N.Y. :  Alba  House,  1967,  $4.95),  199  pp. 

Recherches  sur  V intercession  de  Marie,  I:  Fondements  et  premiers  developpe- 
ments,  Etudes  Mariales,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise  d’Etudes  Mariales  23 
(1966)  (Paris:  Lethielleux,  1967,  paper  18.45  F),  105  pp. 

Among  the  conferees  at  the  1966  meeting  of  the  French  Society  of  Marian 
Studies,  whose  papers  are  here  reproduced,  was  A.  George  who  spoke  on  the 
scriptural  foundations  of  Marian  intercession. 

Reformed  Bulletin  of  Missions  3(1,  ’67)  contains,  as  do  the  other  issues  of  this 
bulletin,  articles  on  the  work  of  Koreans  in  biblical  studies  and  assessments 
of  their  publications.  The  editor  is  Rev.  H.  M.  Conn  of  Seoul,  Korea,  and  the 
Bulletin  is  available  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  7401  Old  York 
Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19126. 

J.  Rimaud,  S.J.,  Dieu  et  les  hommes.  En  cheminant  avec  le  vieil  Israel,  Collec¬ 
tion  “Vie  spirituelle  et  Vie  interieure”  (Paris:  Lethielleux,  1967,  paper  9.85 
F),  151  pp. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  Worship  in  Ancient  Israel.  Its  Form  and  Meaning.  Edward 
Cadbury  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  (London:  S.  P. 
C.  K.,  1967,  42  s.),  xv  and  307  pp.  Indexed. 

Though  concerned  primarily  with  the  OT,  Prof.  Rowley’s  book  has  much  of 
interest  for  NT  scholars,  especially  in  his  chapter  on  “The  Synagogue.” 
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J.  C.  Salemi,  Les  Sept  Alliances,  Sciences  Oubliees  (voilees)  Tome  H  (Saint- 
Leu-la-Foret:  Editions  Ondes  Vives,  1966,  paper  13.80  F),  270  pp.  Indexed. 

E.  Schott,  Taufe  und  Rechtfertigung  in  kontroverstheologischer  Sicht,  Ar- 
beiten  zur  Theologie,  I.  Reihe,  Heft  30  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1967,  paper 
DM  5.80),  55  pp. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  Second  Series  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1967). 

2.  J.  J.  Stamm  and  M.  E.  Andrew,  The  Ten  Commandments  in  Recent 
Research,  trans.  M.  E.  Andrew  (paper  $3.50),  119  pp.  Indexed. 

3.  B.  S.  Childs,  Isaiah  and  the  Assyrian  Crisis  (paper  $2.85),  144  pp.  In¬ 
dexed. 

Studies  in  Exodus,  arranged  by  G.  Saxe,  rev.  I.  L.  Jensen,  Bible  Self-Study 
Series  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1967),  111  pp. 

F.  Vermeulen,  La  pierre  non  jetee.  Piece  en  trois  actes,  Les  Cahiers  de  Saint 
Andre,  Numero  special  (Bruges:  Abbaye  de  Saint- Andre,  1967,  paper  40 
Bel.  fr.),  47  pp. 

G.  F.  Vicedom,  A  Prayer  for  the  World.  The  Lord’s  Prayer — A  Prayer  for 
Mission,  trans.  E.  &  M.  Schroeder  (St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  1967,  paper  $2.95),  v  and  168  pp.  Bibliography. 
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Festschriften  Offprints 

B.  M.  Metzger,  “The  Christianization  of  Nubia  and  the  Old  Nubian  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,”  Studia  Patristica  VII,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross,  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur,  Band  92  (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag,  1966),  pp.  531-542. 

G.  Strecker,  “Zur  Messiasgeheimnistheorie  im  Markusevangelium,”  Studia 
Evangelica  III,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der 
altchristlichen  Literatur,  Band  88  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1964),  pp.  87-104. 

A.  Vogtle,  “Was  heisst  ‘Auslegung  der  Schrift’  ?”  Was  heisst  Auslegung  der 
Heiligen  Schrift?  (Regensburg:  F.  Pustet,  1966),  pp.  29-83. 


A  standard  handbook 
from  Europe,  newly  translated 
and  available  in  paper 

EXEGETICAL 

METHOD 

A  Student’s  Handbook 

by  Otto  Kaiser  and  Werner  G.  Kiimmel 
Translated  by  E.  V.  N.  Goetchius 

Two  internationally  known  German  biblical  scholars  in¬ 
troduce  seminarians  and  beginning  students  to  the  basic 
methods  of  exegesis— with  applications  to  specific  scrip¬ 
tural  passages  — and  to  the  scholarly  resources  at  their 
disposal. 

A  student  who  carefully  studies  this  text  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  work  out  certain  exegetical  problems  alone  and 
then  to  move  on  to  more  complicated  ones.  Paper,  $2.95 

at  all  bookstores 

THE  SEABURY  PRESS 

815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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